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AS ONE COUNTRYMAN TO ANOTHER 


* It is wholly incongruous that an industry, v.ist, fund-n- 
mcntal and complicated, should be made the plaything 
of Party .’—Timti 

‘The decline in .Agriculture ought to be tackled with¬ 
out reference to Party.'— Mr. Lloyd George 

I T is an*odd notion that country dwellers have, 
that politicians should love them for themselves 
sne 1 Politicians know very well that the country¬ 
side has only two attitudes towards them. Is not 
^ the countryside cither worrying 

TSe Non-Party them to build a nice comfortable 

Rural Portion tariff wall round the countryside’s 

market, or being exceedingly 
superior to them for mere vote-hunters? Tiib 
Countryman, because it chooses to be a non-Party 
periodica], must not fall into a condescending 
attitude towards the political world. Every man 
a:^ woman of us is a politician, or ought to be. 
And every one of us knows very well that, ordinarily. 
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it is not politicians in general that we disapprove of. 
It is the politicians who arc not of our Party. 

W HAT people who do not think of thcmtelm 
as politicians have always deplored in poli¬ 
ticians is that so many of them place themselves 
in such a position that they must often vote with 
their Party rather than with what might seem m 
them, on investigation, to be the facts. But surely 
very many politicians are country dwellers, and sin¬ 
cerely seek the good of the counfrysiiie, accortling 
to their lights ? Obviously, as long as the system of 
Party government, in which politicians and the rest 
of us have a share, is the best government that ha* 
been evolved by the civilization for which we til 
have our responsibility, our duty as eitizens is to 
do what we can to make Party government work as 
well as it is possible for it to work. 

T he advantage The Countryman has in dis¬ 
cussing and arriving at judgments on rural 
problems is not the advantage tjf being ttjore 
virtuous than Party politicians. The advantage is 
that, rightly or wrongly, Tub Countryman secs 
Rural r.ifc as a bigger human interest than some 
politicians, in the stress of thdr calling, seem able to 
do. Not being Party-minded, 'Puk Cut NfRVMAN 
sees the welfare of the countryside as a more vital 
thing than electioneering. Not being a Party 
periodical, Thb Countryman recognizes that the 
men and women who are concerned for the future 
of Rural Britian, and are working for it unselfishly, 
according to their gifts and outlook, are nut ail m 
one Party camp. Among these men and women 
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there are varying degrees of information, acumen, 
experience and unselfishness. But their faces are 
set towards Jerusalem. 

N aturally, it goes against the grain for a 
Conservative, a Liberal or a Socialist, keen on a 
Party triumph at the next Election, to have the 
fact forced on his attention that there are people 
among the political enemy who also have the root 
of the matter in them. But the fact that Thk 
Countryman may cause the Party man to blaspheme 
does not make its position unsound. 

Who arc the Conservativc.s or the I.ibcrals or the 
I.abour people, anyway, that they should stand 
forth as the only champions of the countryside ? 
Rural Conservatives know a great deal about the 
countryside, and they gave us Parish Councils. But 
must there not have been something faulty in their 
talking or doing, or both, that things are as sadly 
as they are in the countryside ? Blaming it all on 
Manchester will hardly wash. The Liberals, in 
their turn, may have done things and may be studious 
a*id energetic, but, if they have the advantage of 
being led by a peasant of genius, the proportion of 
townified minds in their ranks is large, and, for the 

i present, they seem to be, in other people’s eyes, the 
cast of all the children of Israel. The Labour 
people may have been helpful, in the persons of the 
Webbs ana their disciples, in varied research. They 
may have said what they thought about nationaliza¬ 
tion and have been constructive about standardiza¬ 
tion ; and, through their rural affiliations, may 
know very well some of the places where the 
country shoe pinches ; but they are, as yet, largely 
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townees, and the number of l^tbour M.P.s who 
make a mess of it before village audiences is still 
considerable. All three Parties have to carry on 
their backs a dead weight of indifTerence, intoler* 
ance, ignorance, and self-interest. 

T he pretence that, in rural matters, any one 
political Party has in its ranks all truth, all 
right, and all public spirit imposes on no informed 
and honest countryman. Let us, then, as soon as 
our infirm human nature will, have done with the 
pretence. The wary countryman seeks butter on 
tiis rural parnsips. He has been done over and 
over again by Party men. They h.ivc driven him 
into a position in which he is ready to accept his 
due, in instalments, without caring much about the 
Party label on these instalments, lie ha.H been 
told so often that the country was going to the 
devil if it got into the hands of any other Party 
than the orator’s Party, that he is well-nigh rhetoric- 
proof, That is his message to Parliamentary Candi¬ 
dates. These gentlemen have a way of thinking 
that their job is to teach or to preach. The job of 
most of them is to learn. 

N EEiD we add that we are not so dense or selfish 
as to pretend, as some rural writers and speakers 
have pretended, that agriculture is the chief British 
national interest. The maintenance of Peace is 
more important. Few national interests, again, are 
more vital than the development and maintenance of 
a good understanding between the sundered halves of 
the English-speaking world. It may be argued, 
no doubt, that a saner handling of rural problems 
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is one way towards Peace and international good 
understanding. In years past we have pleaded for 
a non-Party treatment of I'orcign Affairs, the Army 
and Navy and Agriculture. It is too much to ex¬ 
pect of human nature that such good things will be 
got in a hurry. But one point we are clear about, 
Countrymen who persistently urge a treatment of 
agricultural problems that is opposed, they know 
very well, to the rooted convictions of the majority 
of our population have their share of responsibility 
for the maintenance of Party attitudc.s towards rural 
affairs. Lament as we may the indifference of 
townspeople to the problems of the countryside 
or, it may be, the difficulty they experience in 
grasping our problems accurately, townspeople 
are not such a handicap to rural reformers as our 
own Bourbons who have learnt nothing from ill- 
considered presentation of the rural case in the 
past. Let us deal faithfully with urban ignora¬ 
muses when necessary, but let us deal as faithfully 
with the foes of our own household. 

0 

A CORRESPONDENT, anestcemed correspon¬ 
dent, as the newspaper phrase is, asks, ‘Is 
there some hidden political motive behind The 
C ouKTRYMAN, bccausc I scc an ominous advertise¬ 
ment of the Labour Party agri- 
fbe Perils / cultural policy?’ Ixt us first re- 

ImpanialUy peat what we said in the leading 
article in our first number : * The 
Countryman is not the harmer-on of a Party, It 
is absolutely independent. The Editor is also pro¬ 
prietor, and is answerable to no one but himself. 
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The Countryman is noH - Pari^t <* platform for 
every honest view .* 

N OW, by way of showing that The Country¬ 
man is desirous of giving a fair show to every¬ 
body who sincerely believes tnat he or she has some¬ 
thing to say for the benefit of the countryside, let us 
mention a fact which might otherwise have been 
our own affair. On the eve of the appearance of 
No. I, The Countryman office applied m the usual 
way to advertisers for their announcements. Appli¬ 
cation was made in the ordinary course to, among 
other addresses, the headquarters of each of the 
three political Parties—for aji advertisement of 
publications outlining their agricultural p<j|icies. 

The Labour Party, by return of post, promised 
an advertisement. 

The Liberals said, very honestly, that if they 
advertised in The Countryman they must advertise 
in other papers ; but The Countryman seemed to 
promise to be so useful in the discu.ssion of rural 
problems that they would be glad, as they could 
not advertise, to address and stamp envelopes to all 
their Parliamentary candidates andsupiwrtcrs to take 
our specimen copies to tlicm, and they did so. 

The Conservatives did not reply. 

SIMILARLY, the opportunity was given to a 
^Conservative daily paper and a Liberal daily 
paper to advertise their rural interests. The only 
newspaper advertisement we received was from a 
Liberal paper. 

It is not our fault, therefore, that we had Labour 
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and Liberal advertising and no Conservative. 

T he correspondent whom we have quoted sus¬ 
pects us in his character of Conservative, But 
yet another esteemed correspondent urges that The 
Countryman ‘ fails in sympathy with the masses 
on the land ’ ! Now, he says, ‘ with a platform *— 
his platform, of course—‘ and every Tory out for 
your blood, you could accomplish great things ’ ! 

Need we say, that in these circumstances, it is 
balm to us to read in the Spectator —and to the 
same effect in other papers and in several kind 
correspondents* letters—that ‘The Countryman 
is altogether free from party bias *. 

0 


W E should like to give the following extract 
from a letter from &\e I Ion. Edward Strutt a 


little more prominence than it would receive among 
‘ Other People’s Letters ’; 

*I am quite sure that there is great 
Tf/tir fur sy*np3thy on the part of the better classes 

Landowiri the country districa with the labourer. 

J P He IS popular with them, and they have 

am tamers i|t,tcrcsts at heart. It is irritat¬ 


ing for it to be i^umed that they have 
none by those who are merely onlookers. It is easy to be 
sentimentsd and ignore economic facts, but these facts are 
cruel masters. It is no good ignoring the economic diffi¬ 
culties of the farmer and landowner. I'ownsmen do not 


really know yet the true rural problem. Many of them 
consider the country merely a playground!. Do get T«* 
Countryman circulated as much as possible In the towns.’ 


Everyone of us who has written, with natural 
warmth and some knowledge,' on behalf of the 
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labouring class has felt the great difficulty of saying 
what needed to be said and at the same time bring 
perfectly fair to farmers and landowners. It is no 
adequate answer that the agricultural Wfirkcr has 
been so often the bottom dog and that the farmer 
and landowner have had more friends than he has 
had to state their case. When account is taken nf 
all the selfish and, from one reason or another, 
inefficient landowners, and of ail the farmers who arc 
at no higher level of mentality than men in other 
callings who have had no better opportvtnifie««, there 
remain, as the glory of our countrv’ide, we all 
know very well, a large, and goodly company of land¬ 
owners and farmers who arc among the most kiiuily 
-and able, and, what explains a great deal, the most 
modest people in the world, 

N O one who knows where so much of the money 
and effort come from to forward rural improve, 
ment in various guises, no one who is aware what 
even agricultural trade un’onism has owed to mrtr 
who were not agricultural workers, can Ijc in doubt 
as to the sacrifices steadily made for the of 
their neighbours by a large proportion of what may 
be called the bcttcr-off of the countryside. (laxik, 
for example, what they have done for the W 
Institute Movement.) But it is cmnnion rxpctim.r 
for every class to suffer from flte faults oi its ir»i 
worthy members. More or less socially assouated 
with the landowning class, there is a certain nundur 
of idle refugees from life. It is the way of thtng-i m 
this world that our rural society, which is tl-r hr^t 
niral society in the world, should often he p»pularly 
identified with the shortcomings of titese lax folk. 
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As to farmers, that there are rural as urban masters 
who have remained untouched by modern ideas of 
responsibility to employees is evidenced not only by 
the efforts which have been made by public-spirited 
agriculturists at many a National Farmers’ Union 
branch meeting to bring pressure to bear on them, 
but by the prosecutions which the Ministry of 
Agriculture initiates under the Wages Act 

T hat the working class which has suffered so 
much in the past should, in the day in which its 
position has been strengthened, take advantage, in 
some instances, of a turning of the tables is in 
accord with human experience. That some of the 
advocates of the agricultural workers’ cause have 
presented, with tongue or pen, a one-sided view 
cannot be questioned. That the townsman is prone 
to sentimentalize over the farm-worker and to 
under-rate the labours of the farmer and the merits 
of the landowner is also true. The labourer is 
commonly more accessible and easier ‘ copy ’ for the 
Press and the rural author than the farmer or the 
landowner, and it is in the nature of things that the 
Granger or newcomer to the country should hear 
more of die shortcomings of the agricultural and 
the landowning classes than of their strong points. 
These strong points can only be fully appreciated 
and valued by experts. It is easier, too, to think in 
terms of men ancf women than of economics. That 
the problem of the rural districts of Britain and the 
world is entirely economic wc do not believe. It 
is, first and foremost, a problem of human nature 
and of human evolution. But it is so largely 
economic that people who will not consider the 
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economic side are not entitled to be heard on 
country questions at all. 

W E had written so far when there happened to 
call on us one of the most thoughtful of the 
workers in the agricultural trade union movement. 
We had a typescript of the foregoing notes handed 
to him. It will be of some value to those who, in 
their rural endeavours, are trying to understand 
other people’s views, to read the letter which he has 
addressed to us : 

* I quite agree with the sentiments expressed in your 
Notes. I know that there arc a number of farmers and land- 
owners to whom these Notes do but Justice. But what I 
find particularly discouragitig is the apparent in.ibility nf these 
good-hearted people to appreciate the necesHity for radical 
change in the organization of the production and distribution 
of agricultural produce in tlie national intcrcsls no less than 
in the interests of the labourcis. They arc afraid of cliange. 
They know the present system 5 they are its masters. ’I heir 
view still remains essentially feudal. They cannot cotrerive 
of an agricultural society except one of a gradation of classes 
of varying superiority, held together by benevolence and 
charity} they cannot think of the industry except one run for 
private gain that dooms to a low standard of living and 
uncertainty the mass of the workers. 

‘ If they were really wise they would make sraial and 
industrial ctmnge a pragmatic and driibrr.ue thing. But 
they prevent the elimination of strife in vicial adjusttneni by 
a blind resistance to change, which is causrti by claw interests 
and has nothing to do with the merit of the suggested changes 
They render almost inevitable the reprt^uciion in the 
countryside of most of the features of the contest of captialisit 
and workers in itidustry. 

* Hero is an illustration of the kind of thing that diiiresset 
me. One of the most cultured and genial writers on 
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agricultural matters says of the “ tied cottage ” : “ Nor are 
agricultural workers the only occupants of houses tied to the 
discharge of a particular duty. Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Prime Ministers, Chancellors of the Exchequer, First Lords 
of the Admiralty, all live in tied houses.” I have just been 
dealing with the cases of two men who are liable to be 
ejected from their houses because they have happened to 
displease their “masters”, but I did not tell them to console 
themselves with the reflection that, according to this excellent 
writer, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Baldwin are 
in a similar plight.' 

It is evidence of the opportunities open to The 
Countryman that it is able to faring into its editorial 
columns views so conflicting. 

0 

T here has passed away from among us with¬ 
out notice, save apparently for a letter from the 
leal H. W, Nevinson, in the * Manchester Guardian,’ 
and the kindly tribute that Gilbert’s neighbour and 
befriender pays in our pages, a rural 
Bernard writer more remarkable, in some ways, 
Gilbert even than George Bourne, who him¬ 
self so lately slipped away with small 
enough recopition of the value of the chapters which 
he had added to the story of rural England. Gilbert’s 
last book—^the aoo,ooo words quarto, ‘ Letters to 
America ’—was little reviewed and has had, we fear, 
a small sale. Yet some of the things that the mo^ 
thoughtful students of the country feel to be true are 
recorded in it enduringly. To true believers in the 
English-speaking world it is a pleasure to know that 
the inspirer of this rural canvas was a public-spirited 
American woman who understood WAt there was 
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another English countrj^slde than most of her com¬ 
patriots see when they visit us. Thr Countryman 
has special reason to remember Gilbert, for he gave 
us liberally of his counsel and his courage, and was 
set on contributing often, though he well knew, after 
what his doctor had told him, that the time remaining 
for his life-work was short. Gilbert will be .ilw-tys 
lauded for his fertility. His fertility was indeed an 
amazement, for it was not the abundance of easy 
thinking and easy writing, but the abundance of 
unremitting labour. The indomitable Gilbert was 
not only a master writer, but, like George Sturt, 
an Englishman of sound core, to be remembered 
with pride. 

T hat some of us do not find ourselves in agree¬ 
ment with all Gilbert wrote, or even with his 
point of view, matters very little. Gilbert's bequest 
to his country is not his views, but the record made 
for us by a countryman of rare energy, honesty, 
perception and devotion. Gilbert h.id gone 
through many phases in his rural life. His ardours 
had cooled, tie was content to be a chronicler. 
He felt so uncertain of any kind of action that he 
seemed almost to have ceased to believe in action at 
all. Such an attitude made the reformer impatient. 
If there is no means of rural improvement, writing 
about the country is a mere literary exercise. 
Gilbert belied his own belief, for his writing is not 
a mere literary exercise. It might have been better, 
perhaps, for Gilbert if, when he looked at the country¬ 
side, ne had felt more keenly that life, to be worth 
living, must have an issue in action. Gilbert wta 
active enough at his chosen task, but he waa a 
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man who laboured under the disadvantage of having 
had for some years what he wanted. He sought 
absolute leisure to write about the country and got it. 
Great though his achievement was, it is conceivable 
that he might have done even better, might have been 
a greater figure in our literature, had he had other 
calls upon his time than his epic, had he realized 
more deeply than he seemed to do that life is not 
only being but relationship. Stephen Reynolds 
had something to teach Henry Ryecroft. The 
country cannot be profitably studied or served in 
isolation. The country cannot be envisaged cut 
off from the life of the nation. Gilbert set himself, 
with marvellous determination, to see his bit of the 
countryside fully, but he did not see it whole. He 
did not see it whole because for him country and town 
were still two separate things. He had yet to learn 
that they are one and indivisible, that the weal of one 
is the weal of the other, that there can be no national 
advance which is not an advance of all the nation, 
that an Agrarian Party is as nonsensical as an Urban 
Party, that in a word patriotism, even of the smallest 
community, is not enough, Gilbert planned to 
issue, when his great study should at last be com¬ 
pleted, a final edition. If he had lived ten years 
longer to do this, he might have seen his slice of 
England in a new perspective and have reduced, to 
the advancement of his fame, fifteen volumes to five, 

a 

In the next number o/ The Countryman ihere will 
be reproduced for the first time a four-page letter from 
Thomas Carlyle containing references to ‘ our farm 
people'. 
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'Countryman^ Conversations, by 
the Editor, n.--The Hon. Edward 
Strutt on What He would like if He 
could s^t It 

I N the Honourable Edward Strutt wc see the Enfi- 
lish farmer at his best—a man who knows his 
business, no end of a trier, straight, and hard-work¬ 
ing, a good master, and a lover of a joke. Mr. 
Strutt, IS, of course, the brother of the I A)rd R.iy- 
Icigh who discovered argon. Years ago, when the 
bad times came in Essex which brought aliout that 
Midlands, West Country, and Scots invasion, la>rd 
Rayleigh put the farming of his whole estate into 
Mr. Strutt’s hands ; London was dotted with Ray¬ 
leigh dairies ; and there came info existence, to 
supply them, the largest dairy shorthorn herd in the 
country. More than once in ' The Timesbefore 
the War, I wrote about the wcll-carcd-for head¬ 
quarters village of Terling, near Witham, and the 
famous co-partnership suppers at which I seemed to 
have the honour of being tne only stranger. 

Mr. Strutt, who is also known as an estate agent 
(Strutt & Parker), has served on no end of agri¬ 
cultural commissions and committees, and has ever 
been a wise and disinterested counsellor of White¬ 
hall and Downing Street. Lord Ernie found him 
a stout helper ; be has been seen stridirjg rovmd 
the Park in resolute admonition of ‘ I.. 0,' ; he 
has had his heart to heart talk out with Ramsay 
MacDonald. He is liked for his downrightness, 
his acumen and his knowledge, and loved for hit 
loyalty, his warm heart, and his chuckle. Like other 
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people, he votes at his party’s call ; but, in rural dis¬ 
cussion, he is as fair as he is knowledgeable. 

His familJar talk is a spate of searching good- 
humoured ejaculation and interrogatory in this style : 

‘^he farm worker—ten times better than any¬ 
body in the towns. Farmers—we can’t expect 
everybody to be a superman. Protection—I’m 
not for it because it can’t be got. No use talking of 
subsidies either—can’t get ’em, and we mustn’t 
touch the men’s wages, though some of them don’t 
seem to be doing more since they got more. Middle¬ 
men—^no doubt some of them have a bit above their 
share—greengrocers seem to do uncommonly well, 
and butchers—^why should not there be butchers’ 
shops for English meat, and other butchers’ shops 
for foreign, and every man who sold foreign at an 
English shop be punished ? But I’m afraid some 
of the cost of things is due to people nowadays liking 
things brought to their doors. People used to fetch 
things. Now it sometimes costs sixpence to send 
threepenn’orth. There are tradesmen’s motor vans 
in every village.’ 

Of the future of the land he said, ‘ I’m not at all 
a grass person *. 

He regretted that the sugar beet subsidy had not 
been made to last longer by reducing the amount. 
The industry would go on all right when the subsidy 
went down one-half and it could continue at a third, 
but when it got down to nothing it was impossible 
to say. 

He was keen on wheat growing. ' Grow more 
potatoes and cabbage and the price comes down. 
With wheat there can be no glut,* 

The trouble with agriculture was that ‘ there are 


B 
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not enough people thinking about if, and tnivnufblk 
believe farmers to be stupid, la/y people ; and, 
though there are some hopeless ones, fhey'rr on the 
whole pretty alert, and getting more so,' 

When the end of our talk tame, Mr. Strutt said, 

‘ Well the only real remedy is better prives or metre 
regular prices ‘ Why not set about gert inu them ? ‘ 
I asked ; ‘ what do you really want ?' 1 he answer 

I got was, ‘ Fix the price of wheat at 6oi. and guaran* 
tee the price of cheese 

///. The Man mo Knows Most of 
What is Known about Hens 

D espaired of in his teens, one of thr.se 
invalids who have lived to make rural histrtry, 
Edward Brown, has just crossed the Atlantic for 
the twelfth time. He has gone to Ottawa, as I’rcsi- 
dent of the third World’s Poultry Congress, which, 
for seven days on end, in five separate halls siniul- 
tancously, is to talk Hens, Hens, I lens. 

Seventy-six he is. He has seen more Hens and 
talked with more Hcn-kcepcrs than arty man on 
earth. All his dozen journeys to America have 
been pilgrimages to see Hens and their guardians 
In pursuit of the higher knowledge of I lens hr ha 
been in every Eurrrpean ermntry but (irrrtr,^ 
Turkey, Portugal and Fitrland. hor yearn his' 
yearly average of miles travelled in the rause gf 
the Hen has been 22,857. 

There is no accounting for it, unless it Ire due to 
the fact that he is a teetotaller and .1 Baptist and 
fra’ Newcastle. 

Talk about rural progress, Mr. Brown rememberi 
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when eggs were 27 a shilling, and, in Wales, were 
ted to pigs. Forty-two years ago the table poultry 
and the eggs that were produced in Great Britain 
and Ireland in a twelve-month were worth 
j^5,000,000; last year our production was worth 
,1(^40,000,000. Nineteen years ago, when Authority 
first unbent to include, in its agricultural returns, 
ooultry and their activities, the achievement of the 
farm Hen was an average of 7 a eggs a year ; now 
it is over a hundred. 

How many Hens there are in this country 
nobody knows. The 15,000,000 (grown-ups) that 
the Ministry of Agriculture tells us about are only 
the Hens (with husbands and families) on holdings 
of an acre and upwards. At the very least there 
are 5,000,000 more Hens at the bottom of cottagers’ 
gardens and in urban back-yards. 

A prophet is not without honour save in his 
own county. Mr. Brown’s native county (of biggish 
farms, as you have noticed when you have travelled 
to Scotland) is the worst off in all Britain for Hens. 
If you want to see Hens on the land go to Lancashire. 
Even there, nineteen years ago, there was only 
:hrec-quarters of a Hen per cultivated acre. Now 
;(iere arc two and a half Hens. 

It is difficult to realize that as late as 1887 there 
was no Ministry or Board of Agriculture, and that, 
until 1885, no poultry classes were admitted to the 
Royal. It was then that Mr. Brown lifted up his 
voice in the papers. The Press, he says, has made 
our modern Hen-dom. The Hen has always been 
good ' copy.’ The sheets of Hen MS. that Mr. 
Brown has himself written for the papers—it was 
the readers of North Country weeklies who seemed 
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first to hear the Hen gospel gladly—would plaster 
a kingdom. 

Nowadays o*” thereabouts of public 

money is being spent on Hen propaganda. 

The War did a lot for the Hen in running up the 
price of her egg. People have asked if it was worth 
what it cost. Mr. Brown says, Ask the luniscwifr ; 
she knows that food must not only be nutritious but 
palatable. The egg is both palatable and con¬ 
venient. And it can’t be adulterated. 

Poultry farming ? I have had many a sparring 
match with Mr. Brown before the War. Is it not 
all recorded, for posterity to Judge us, in my 
heretical out-of-print pre-v^^'lr * Poultry I'armittg, 
Some Facts and Some Conclusions'—I picked up 
my own copy at a stall in Yokohama—the only 
poultry book which begins with a quotation from 
Timothy and cnd.s with one from I.a:wis Carrrill ? 
The wisdom of the Patriarch of the Poultry World 
to-day is, I gathered, that if a man or a wt»man has 
‘ personality,’ and goes for a year to a poultry farm 
that is paying, and works there, and then for another 
year or, better, two years, to ILirpcr-Adants for 
theoiy, and works there, and then takes a situation 
on a farm where poultry are being profitably handletJ, 
and has ,^1,000, and then latmrhrs tnit nn hn or 
her own .account in poultry farming the vmiure 
may be successful, if the poultry-krrjiing gurt with 
cultivation and the area >s ne»t less than three or 
better five or ten acres. Alas, so few would-bc 
poultry farmers—the dear ladies and the half-pay 
majors that have written to me 1—are tentpera- 
mentally the folk to undergo such a milling. 

'The truth is that, whatever the rSIc of the 
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poultry specialist may or may not be—^and there 
have been remarkable developments, the glamour 
of which has been dispelled a bit by the disease 
which is increasingly an anxiety in intensive poultry 
culture—the most promising prospect is still that 
which unfolds before what I used to call the intelli¬ 
gent farmer’s intelligent daughter. Except in 
special districts, like Lancashire, where there is a 
large consuming population close, and, by now 
surely, almost a hereditary knack of Hen-keeping, 
the great increase in production has been on ordinary 
farms. More and more skilful attention is given 
there, especially in winter. 

'p Obviously there is an immense opening for 
increased production of poultry and eggs. If the 
figures may be trusted, we consume, in a year, 
only 120 eggs per head of the population against 
the 324 disposed of in Canada. We produce only 
60 per cent of our consumption of eggs and 75 per 
cent of our consumption of table poultry. Of 
course, the notion that we should produce all the 
eggs to be consumed in this country is madness. 
Northern Africa, for example, will always be 
welcome to do its bit in producing eggs at the 
prices that book-binders and glovers, not to speak 
of some sorts of confectioners want to pay. 

With regard to foreign competition, Mr. Brown 
tells me that the trade is dead against the marking 
of foreign, eggs, believing rather—and it seems 
commonsense—-that, if wc want to mark, we should 
mark our own product, not the foreign. The fact 
that the cute Danes mark their product speaks for 
itself, Mr. Brown has more than once done me 
the honour to quote with approval an old phrase of 
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mine about ‘ the gracious influence of forcifjn com* 
petition.’ The British egg is the better article if is 
to-day thanks not only to Mr. Brown and the Press, 
that has always had a soft spot in its heart for the 
Hen i but to the way in which the foreigner h.is 
been allowed to show us what he can do and has 
led us on to show what we can do. 


0 
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Successful Foreign Farmers. 1. 
What is "Really True about the 

"Dutchi hy T.J. Mamholt, Inspector 
of Agriculturet The Hague 

There has been so much extravagant and superficial writing 
about Dutch and Danish agriculture and rural life that many 
people have heard mere than enough of the subject. We have 
accordingly asked two undoubted authorities in Holland and 
Denmark to say what are the excellencies of Holland and 
Denmark which are really worthy of the attention of foreigners. 
Mr. Mansholt has been for many years a high official in the 
agricultural department of the Dutch Government. The 
Danish article, which we shall publish in our next issue, will 
be hy the Prime Minister of Denmark, who is a practical 
farmer .— Editor 

I N his interesting book, published seventeen 
years ago, Mr. Robertson Scott calls us ‘ Free 
farmers in a Free State.' This characterisation of 
our farmers is still absolutely correct. 

As to the land, in more than half of the country, 
from day to day, from year to year, from century 
to century, our farmers have had, of course, to fight 
against the water. Nearly 35 per cent of the sur¬ 
face of our country is alluvial. This explains the 
great fertility. 

A great part of the land along the North Sea 
coast, below the level of the sea, was originally peat 
moor. In olden times the peat was removed and 
used for fuel ; what remained was constantly 
flooded and lakes were formed, which, especially 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were 
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pumped dry by windmiiis, leaving very fine pastures. 

It is clear that, in . -. ., 

such circumstances, 

it was hard work to f 

shut off the high tide aV 

of the sea and the i * 

floods of the rivers, 

and also to keep the ^ 

land free from all „> 

the water the rain ^ 

left behind. This ^ 

could not be done 'jSSr^ . v* 

by individuals, only g||^|pj!^‘‘’’ '' U. „ / 

by co-operation e t \, & ' ^ ' V^' 

throughout large / i 

districts. The State L~. ---^ -- 

did not orcanize s^nfiUnt uh m Aphuisut.it 

» k ; O U». M Sh* Un.i in sM, m..;, «/ Wo.V.m / •H.nh.i 

t A 13 co-operative n mU he mJer -n .istr »/ she te,i 

system of fighting bnuti <<// ./otsej if tk* wte 
the water. The AjiksMe. 


system was at work a thousand years ago by private 
initiative. This drilling in co-operation has been of 
great value to us. 

The expense of maintaining the advantage which 
has been gained over the water is high, in several 
districts from ten shillings to a pound an acre. 

In most parts, human effort has succeeded in 
gaining suracient control over the water-level to 
keep it at the desired height the whole year round. 
This marsh soil being of gre.!! natural fertility, not 
only is a high production per acre obtained, but 
the crop is regular and reliable. In abnormally dry 
seasons, as in 19 n and in 1921, when the crops of 
potatoes, vegetables, hay, etc., in a great part of 
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western Europe were insufficient, Holland has been 
a storehouse. 

The damp climate, the low level of our country 
and the natural fertility of our soil account for the 
great development of the dairy industry. Arable 
land occupies 27 per cent of the country, per¬ 
manent pasture 38 per cent. But these figures 
do not give a correct idea of the importance of our 
pasture. Most of the best soil is in meadows. 
There are great districts in the western and northern 
parts of the country where not a single acre of 
arable is to be found, only absolutely flat, square 
meadows of about 5 to lo acres, never touched by 
the plough, where you seldom see a horse, but, 
instead, innumerable quantities of milch cattle and 
occasionally some sheep and pigs. 

During the last fifty years cattle-breeding, cultiva¬ 
tion and dairying have been subject to such great 
technical improvements that, notwithstanding the 
ever-increasing population and consumption, the 
export-surplus or dairy products has kept ^oing up. 
Although since 1900 the population has increased 
from 5 to 7| millions, the export of butter has gone 
up from 22,000 to 45,000 tons ; of cheese from 
47,000 to 84,000 tons and of condensed milk from 
nothing to 148,000 tons. The fact that Holland, 
with all its handicaps, is the greatest exporter of 
cheese proves how much the production or food can 
be increased. 

It is remarkable that this high production is 
possible in a country where most of the farms are 
comparatively small. I^rge estates are not to be 
found. _ In the meadow districts, the size of the 
farms is mostly between 40 and 100 acres. The 
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cattle are out of doors from the middle of April 
till the end of October. 

That agricultural production has hecn lifted to 
such a high level is due not only to the practical 
skill of the farmers but also to the excellent organias- 
tion of agricultural instruction by the State. It is 
now possible for every farmer's son to enjoy tech¬ 
nical farm training and for the farmers to obtain 
sound advice about all sorts of things without 
spending much. Conditions arc such that a young 
farmer who has not attended an agricultural winter 
school or has not at least been at a winter course 
is not taken seriously by his fellows. C«mscqucntly 
the younger generation of farmers no longt-r holds 
on to the old-fashioned working mcthovls c>f its for¬ 
bears but eagerly applies each improvement, l-'or 
example, no country in the work! uses more arti¬ 
ficial manure per acre than the Netherlands. 

It is noteworthy that in a country where small 
farmers, not strong in capital, form the backljonc of 
of agriculture, the breeds of cattle should have been 
worked up to such a high standard, In other 
countries the progress in agriculture, especially in 
the cattle-breeding line, is mostly the work of a 
few expert large farmers, specially interested in this 
branch of farming, who face a large cx|)enditurc to 
attain their aims. In our country such fancy farms 
are not to be found. 

It must be borne in mind that our breeders have 
always been influenced by economic considerations. 
A Dutch farmer cannot indulge in the luxury of 
breeding fancy cattle. ^ Experience taught him that 
raising milk production to an abnormal height 
would in the long run give a smaller financial 
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result if attention were not simultaneously given to 
constitution. 

Neither does our country set great value on 
artificially screwed-up high milk production of 
individual animals, especially when the fat-per¬ 
centage is not taken into account. One shrugs 
one’s shoulders when one reads of the fuss that is 
made in England about so-called' 2,000 (sometimes 
even 3,000) gallon cows.’ 

Wc attach great importance to milk-testing. 
More than 65 per cent of the milch cows in Fries¬ 
land are regularly tested. Not only the milk pro¬ 
duction but the fat-percentage is regularly deter¬ 
mined, and in selecting breeding-cattle, greater im¬ 
portance is attached to the latter than to the former. 
Bjr applying this method the average production 
ot milch cows inscribed in the Friesian herdbook 
has been raised from 4.357 kilos (kilog, 2i lbs.) in 
191a to 4.586 kilos in 1924, and the fat percentage 
from 3.20 to 3.52 per cent, and the production of 
butter from 150 to 175 kilos within the same period. 

We have no duties on agricultural products. 
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The Folk fFagon^ by Donald Jth 
water 

I DON'T know who dubbed it the Folk Wagon, 
whether some wag or an earnest young student 
of William Morris. Wagon it certainly is not, hut 
a vehicle resembling a motor police-van, cxcqit that 
it is considerably less comfortable and worse venti¬ 
lated. But ‘ folk ’ is the right epithet. Petrol and 
twelve miles an hour notwithstanding, it is the true 
representative of the almost extinct race of carriers' 
vans, though on its own particular route no such 
van has ever run. 

A voyage in it on the evening of any market-d.iy 
is not to be recommended to the puritan or the 
dignified, nor to him who lovingly t:herishes 
illusive ideas of the countryman, whether those 
ideas are of the simple Arcadian, dull yokel or 
primitive animal type. Provided there is no stranger 
present who is too obviously ‘ foreign,' or respectable 
in the plus-fours sense, there is a clack of tongues 
in which the men can hold their own. Nor is it ail 
due to that age-long complaint, market-mcrrincss. 
We talk because we arc friendly, h’or the first five 
miles, professional matters occupy us, ihc day's 
prices, the weather, technical problems, and reminis¬ 
cences interrupted by comments on passing vchidci, 
traps, floats, aged cars, or their occupants, our 
neighbours and market acquaintances. But when 
we turn off the high road and have squeaked down 
the steep pitch into the hills, our talk becomes wore 
domestic—and personal. 

Gossip ? Yes, certainly. Scandal ? Sometimes, 
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if you like to call it so. But very good-tempered, 
free, not savouring of unkindness ; prompted, it 
always seems to me, by the comic spirit rather than 
by the demon of malice. It is not difficult to see 
how the myth of the English yokel has arisen. The 
life and spirit of the agricultural labourer are over¬ 
shadowed still by Speenhamland, Winchester as¬ 
sizes, the Tolpuddle marytrs and the economic 
results of the eighteenth century. But here, among 
small yeomen, is a different spirit and the miracles 
of folk-song and dance, though they are quite dead, 
seem at any rate not impossible to have been. I 
believe the ‘ merrie England ’ of sentiment to be no 
less a myth than is the ‘ country bumpkin ’ of 
prejudice. But the frank and easily roused laughter, 
the free Jesting, often keen of wit, that I hear in the 
Folk Wagon, open a window upon the life of the 
folk as it once was in England. 

We come upon two pubs in our way, and stop, 
of course ; to set down passengers with their 
goods, baskets of groceries, plough-shares, bags of 
gate-nails, small sacks of malt and hops (we brew 
our own beer here), cans of oil, saddlery, crocks, 
and to refresh those who need refreshment. The 
less thirsty or less moneyed amuse themselves by 
transferring the contents of one person’s coat-pocket 
to that of another, or by re-arranging themselves so 
as to bring about piquant and signiheant associa¬ 
tions of individuals when the seats fill up a^n. 
Certainly, this is no place for the dignified. With 
eighteen people occupying the room of twelve, I 
have known attention loudly called to the fact that 
Mr. Attwater was sitting very close to Mrs. Jones j 
she, being fifteen years my senior, smiled sweetly 
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while Mr. Jones opined between mephitic smoke- 
pufFs that I should doubtless enjoy a honeymoon 
when my wife returned home. 

There is one man whose presence in the Folk 
Wagon is a guarantee of unceasing conversation 
and a devastating frankness. John Morgan is a 
little old farmer, of less than seventy ; but shortage 
of teeth, lined cheeks, a corona or white hair and 
infirmity of movement make him appear more. 
He is a man of astounding vitality, which dances in 
his pale blue eyes and, quite unsuccessfully, tries to 
exhaust itself in talk. He is always accompanied 
by his daughter Nell, whose exceeding capability is 
helpless against her father when he is, certainly not 
drunk, but a little elevated. On one such occasion 
John announced at large and without circumlocution 
that if any female present was desirous of maternity, 
he was still efficient to co-operate. The women took 
it magnificently. Not an eye-lid quivered nor a 
throat giggled ; the remark was superbly ignored. 

Nell finds her father a trying responsibility, as 
when he told a quiet and rather shy youth who sat 
next to her that he would expect a drink if his 
daughter still remained unkissed at the Blue Lion. 
Dick was unmoved, and neither our general en¬ 
couragement nor a certain provocative roguishness 
in Nell could bring him to scratch. At the Lion, 
John duly got his pint, but when, very pleased with 
himself, he scrambled back into the now nearly 
empty wagon, chuckling and wagging his wicked 
old head, things had altered. Dick, after a little 
vin de lion perhaps, was now bent on having his 
money’s worth and Nell showed a corresponding 
unwillingness. So, while the old man sat, crowing 
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approval and clapping his hands for encouragement, 
pursuer and pursued dodged and parried and feinted 
and wriggled away, within the narrow jolting space. 
For a couple of miles this went on and our journey 
was nearing the end. Dick’s efforts strengthened 
and the girl’s struggles landed her on to my lap. 
Compassed on every side, she capitulated, submitted 
to the kiss and, I am bound to say, returned it not 
without enthusiasm. 

J am told that such things do not happen on 
well-conducted vehicles. I can believe it. There 
was something Chaucerian about the incident and 
its actors, and between Chaucer and contemporary 
standards of respectability—well, penitus toto divisus 
orbe. 

A Garden Acquaintance 

A LITTLE friendly toad has been living by a low stone 
wall that bounds my garden on the south. This golden 
June morning I found him strangled in the brown net that 
covers the ripening strawberries. I unwound the cord now 
this way, now that, freeing first the small head, then each 
plump hand. How he had struggled to free himself, plopping 
up and down on his haunches in the soft thick straw 1 To 
what did he call in his agony ? Why do I feel so sorry about 
his horrid end ? Cold-blooded toad ! I cannot believe it. So 
valiant a struggle betokens something intelligently sentient. 
Just as I might toil in the thicket near Doubting Castle, so 
had my little bronze friend vainly laboured. Would that I 
might tell him that the net was not spread for his hurt 1 
And hard by sits that glossy rogue, the blackbird. He 
sees the net He sees me, and, nicely balancing himself on 
a straitened cord over a thick clump of green leaves, he 
leisurely pecks the warm scarlet fruit~E.K.R,S. 
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“Bernard Gilbert, by Christopher 
Tumor 

T he untimely death of Bernard Gilbert rcmovet 
an interesting personality from the literary 
world, and one who, above all others, was tcmcrn- 
trating his whole attention upon the problem of 
Rural England. For some years past, Gilbert had 
been engaged upon the great work of giving a 
picture oi our countryside as he saw it. I le nclicved 
that it was not only changing but passing 
For hundreds of years, in its main charactcristiis, 
it had been the most constant feature of our civiliaa- 
tion. Many of its features had changed little since 
the days of Chaucer and of Piers Plowman. 

Chaucer himself had set out to give an exhaustive 
account of Rural England, but only succeeded in 
achieving about one-quarter of the work to which 
he had set himself. Langland likewise only 
covers a portion of his ground. Bernard 'Jilbert, 
in his turn, attempted to make an exhaustive survey, 
dealing with all phases and aspects of the country* 
side in a series of books under the general title, 
* Old England.’ He intended to write fifteen 
volumes. He has passed away having completed 
only half the series. 

Being a Lincolnshire man and a fen man, he chose 
the Lincolnshire fens as the milieu for his study, 
Born at Billinghay, this small town and the surround¬ 
ing villages enter largely into his writings. 

In one book, ‘ Old England,’ which gives the 
name to the series, he sets down what everybody in 
the village of Fletton was thinking at one moment. 
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It is, as he termed it, a ‘ God’s eye ’ view of the 
inhabitants and of their tlioughts. In contrast, the 
bulky volume ‘ Bly Market ’ gives an account of 
everything—^it certainly feels like everything—that 
happened every five minutes throughout Christmas 
market day. It is unusual in its style and hard to 
read, several different things often happening on one 
page, in separate columns, which, were it possible, 
should be read at one and the same moment. It 
gives one the feeling of a moving picture. In fact 
he called the chapters ‘ reels 

Somehow a wonderful impression is given of a 
crowded market town ; Gilbert makes the reader 
feel it and the people moving about. I was some¬ 
what surprised to find that several farmers, with 
whom I discussed the book, thought it was the best 
description of market day they had ever read. I 
was surprised because I had expected that the very 
modern method of writing used in the book would 
have put them off. 

Novels and poetry and letters also play their part 
in Gilbert’s series. I remember Gilbert telling me 
that over five thousand characters would figure in 
the fifteen volumes he planned. He had a great 
horror of sentimentality, and his object was to depict 
countrymen as he saw them and as he believed them 
to be. Few of his characters are attractive, and I 
cannot but feel that if some writers on the country¬ 
side have painted everything too rosy, Gilbert erred 
on the other side. 

Fourteen volumes in the scries were to be devoted 
to sketching in the details of all he saw. In the 
fifteenth and last—though I believe he was more 
likely to have written a score—he would sum up 
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and give his own views on the situation and 
make constructive suggestions. 

We shall never know in detail now what these 
would have been, or to what extent they would in 
fact have been constructive, but his whole tendency 
was away from the Socialistic Ideal. 

I first came across Bernard Gilbert some 25 years 
ago, when he bought a farm of mine, and at once 
started growing potatoes on a type of soil that no 
one had grown potatoes on before. I believe he 
realized the purchase price of the land in his first 
year’s profits. 

Although of farming stock and brought up on the 
land, his whole bent was literary, and in his early 
years I fancy he felt somewhat bitterly his want of 
recognition. In those days he was decidedly 
Socialistic. Later on, as he gained recognition in 
the literary world, his point of view changed. 

During the last ten years of his life he had just 
one great object before him and that was to complete 
his ‘ Old England ’ series. He was ready to sacri¬ 
fice everything, did sacrifice everything, in his 
attempt to achieve that object. He refused to my 
knowledge financially good offers. He knew per¬ 
fectly that his writings would not appeal to a Wide, 
living public. He knew that his state of health was 
not good. But he wrote on in penury, prcfering 
poverty and a free hand to concentrate on the work 
he had set out to do, to financial independence with 
work that would have entailed giving up the ‘ Old 
Ei^land ’ series. 

For four summers he lived and wrote in a cottage 
in the little village of Stoke, hard by my house, and 
I ever found him interesting and stimulating. 
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In his later years, he held firmly that feudalism 
was the system that best suited country life ; not 
feudalism in its old form but a re-organized and 
modernized feudalism, in which the landowners 
would be the real leaders of the agricultural industry. 

It was a great task that Gilbert set himself to 
perform, both from the literary and rural points of 
view. He deserves great credit for embarking upon 
it. He achieved barely half his object, but he has 
left a series of volumes that will be of increasing 
value to students in ages to come. 

0 

J-eremiah on the T>oorstep, by 

William Grant Keith 

O N opening the door in response to his knock 
I took him for a tradesman’s tout. And out¬ 
wardly, at least, there was nothing in his rather 
under-vitaminized, road-stained look to prepare me 
for his prophetic mission. 

His first words partly enlightened me, and I 
made to close the door, but his penetrative flow 
stayed my hand. 

Then, pointing to a box he had placed upon the 
window ledge, he proclaimed that m it lay a great 
mystery and a still greater revelation. Came a 
momentary thought of Joanna and her long-locked 
secret—^was I to be—? No, for at his next utterance, 
I caught the shibboleth of a transatlantic cult with 
the advertisements of which I had been long familiar. 

In a trice the box was opened to show a set of 
hooks, and, while insisting that he did not expect 
me to buy, he yet urged the evident necessity upon 
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me. While I still held the door, he got a foot 
across the threshold, and the case was on the hall 
table ere I could stop him. 

The opus magnum ran to a set of some six or 
seven stout octavos by the look of it, but, selecting 
a separate volume from the box, he said that I might 
well begin my studies with this. Herein was the 
root of the matter, since not only did the book con¬ 
tain a ke^ to Holy Writ, but also the explanation 
and solution of all my worldly and spiritual problems 
past, present and to come. I was aware, or was I 
not, of the dreadful state of the world to-day ? Bad 
as things were, however, and I might pardonably 
imagine that conditions could hardly become worse, 
the present troublous times were as nothing to those 
here foretold as inevitable in the days near at hand— 
days that were to be quickly upon us. The Arma¬ 
geddon that was past was child’s play to the real 
Armageddon towards which the nations were even 
now in headlong career. We were shaping for a 
world cataclysm and no less. Did I not make my 
decision at once, ere long I should have to declare 
on which side I took my stand. And here w;a8 
safety within my grasp tor a modest outlay. A 
couple of shillings would buy the volume. More, 
the act of purchase would enrol me a member of a 
philanthropic organization whose continued interest 
m my studies and spiritual welfare would willingly 
extend to postal guidance. 

It seemed cheap at the price. However, the two 
shillings not being forthcoming, he again dived into 
the box, this time producing for my inspection three 
most intriguingly titled booklets. Could I refuse 
these lesser aids at a shilling a time ? 
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Having failed to make my flesh creep to the 
purchasing point, and, feeling at length that here 
was a mind not open to present conviction, the col¬ 
porteur reluctantly replaced his wares. Whereupon 
while expressing appreciation of his kindly efforts 
on my behalf, I ushered him out. He would have 
the last word, nevertheless, and pausing for a 
moment as he went, in his most harrowing tones he 
again uttered his warning of woe to come and re¬ 
peated his urgent assurance of the only means of 
escape. One day I should buy—or be lost. 

I had elicited one interesting piece of information 
from my caller which was certainly in the nature of 
a revelation. In reply to a question of mine he said 
the number of adherents of the cult in this country 
was estimated to be close on a quarter of a million. 
If we write them down as merely buyers, perhaps 
this was not an out-of-the-way figure. And what 
of the followers of the cult in the land of its origin, 
and in the rest of the world ? For with a forcefully 
organized stunt such as this most evidentlj? showed 
itself to be, the total figures would be immense. 
After a moment’s calculation I realized that I had 
entered into the regions of the blest sellers. Could 
there be more method than altruism in this madness ? 
And, in a kind of distorted echo of my caller’s 
catchphrase, I was dazzled by the thought of the 

possible MILLIONS NOW LIVING WHO WILL SURELY BUY! 

On telling the tale of my missionary in the hearing 
of a farmer’s wife she confessed to having been a 
buyer of the volume I had declined. Following a 
first reading, however, she experienced such a night¬ 
mare that she had never ventured to re-open its 
pages. I now regret my refusal. 
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If the Vegetarians —/ by A Toung 
Farmer 

A lthough some graziers might not say so, 
it is generally assumed that the breeding and 
feeding of live stock is by far the most financially 
productive side of th e agricultural industry. Can we 
rely on its continuing to be so ? 

It is not a question of whether vegetarianism is 
nonsense or commonsense, right or wrong. The 
question which seems to me to be of some importance 
to face, if we are going to take a longer view of 
agriculture than extends beyond the life-time of most 
o?the readers of The Countryman, is whether meat- 
eating is likely to increase or decrease among us. 
If it is going to increase, we can go on relying on stock 
as the bulwark of our farming. If, sooner or later, 
it is going to decrease, surely our sons will have to lay 
their plans accordingly ? 

Sir Henrj Rew has shown that the official calcu¬ 
lations, that, since before the War, the production 
of beef has decreased by 17 per cent, and that of 
mutton by 38 per cent., are to be received with 
considerable qualification. I am no hand at statis¬ 
tics, and, in this instance, the precise figures do not 
matter. I am willing, with Sir Henry, to indulge 
the hope that, after all, the supply of English beef 
may not be diminishing. But, on the face of it, it 
does look as if meat production might not be the 
certainty, in the future, most farmers reckon it is. 

It is surely an arresting fact that a statement, some¬ 
what similar to that which has been made by the 
Ministry, should have been made in the United 
States with regard to the cattle situation in that 
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country. The Circular of the great National City 
Bank, speaking of the agricultural situation in the 
United States, says ; ‘ It is remarkable that the ratio 
of the cattle population to the human population in 
this country has been steadily declining since 1900, 
until it is little more than one-half of what it was in 


that year.’ 

The official figures are as follows 

1900 


1910 


1920 


1925 

.M 5 

1927 

.0.49 


Whatever the truth may be, here and in the United 
States, one thing is certain, the area of English land, 
for use either for stock or any other purpose, has 
greatly diminished. During the last fifty years 
the area devoted to agriculture in England has 
become no fewer than two million acres less. 

It hardly needs pointing out that, as the area left 
for farming—as the towns thrust themselves resi- 
dentially and industrially into the country—is more 
and more diminished, there is likely to be closer and 
closer examination of the purposes to which the land 
which remains is devoted. 

It has been estimated by the American Ministry 
of Agriculture that there are, in the United States, 
three or four million people who do not eat meat. 
On this basis the vegetarians consider, that, in this 
country, the number who abstain for reasons of 
health, distaste or limited means may be about a 
million. 

Apart altogether from complete abstention from 
meat-eating, there can be no question that, in a 
considerable section of the population of this country, 
the consumption of meat has declined, and is likely, 
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if anything, to decline still further. It is common 
knowledge that, for a generation or more, medical 
men and hygienic writers have stressed the value of 
other foods than meat, and of its being unnecessary 
and unhygienic to eat as much meat as our fathers diet. 
Within living memory there has been indeed a 
remarkable change in public opinion about both 
meat and drink. Neither meat nor drink is now 
thought of just as the source of strength it was once 
esteemed to be. After all, a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of the globe has always been non-meat 
eating or practically non-meat eating. 

Now if, by reason of new hygienic ideas, the con¬ 
sumption of meat were to continue to fall—and it 
must be remembered that, during the first quarter 
of this year, there was an actual decrease in our 
population (therefore the number of potential cus¬ 
tomers for the butcher is not increasing)-—it needs 
no great wisdom to realize that a demand will pro¬ 
bably grow for the closer cultivation of the land rather 
than for its use for stock. Every tyro is aware that 
land produces infinitely more food when cultivated 
than when grazed. It also employs a larger popu¬ 
lation. The future of our English land would seem 
therefore to be to the cultivator. 

If this be so, I suggest that the fact should enter 
more into our calculations than it does. I should 
like to read the views of more capable persons than I 
am on the ultimate development of our agriculture. 
Ordinarily agricultural discussion is concerned, 
naturally enough, with the question of getting a 
living to-day and to-morrow. I should like to know, 
and it is certainly useful to know, how things are 
likely to be next century. 
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John KehUs Village or Then and 

NoWy by M. fF. Major 

E ASTLEACH TURVILLE, one of two little 
communities, each with its Norman church, 
separated by the limpid waters of ‘ the lively Lech’, 
is almost unknown to the sight-seer. There John 
Keble was curate from 1815 to 1825, and it was 
chiefly during this period that he composed the 
poems which were published as ‘ The Christian 
Year ’ in 1827. 

Since John Keble’s time, the condition of the 
village folk has much changed and altogether for the 
better. The population has decreased, but many 
excellent stone cottages have been built. There is 
no overcrowding. These cottages have good walls 
and good roofs, and are warm and substantial and 
pleasant to look at, although they have not yet 
outside larders or water laid on. 

William Cobbett, on his ‘ Rural Rides ’ from 1821 
to 1832, though he did not ride through Eastleach, 
rode within four miles of it, and he writes of * the 
decay and misery ’ which he saw. Very often the 
wages of adult labourers did not exceed a shilling a 
day ; help was given out of the rates to raise the 
wages to subsistence level. The wretched villagers 
were constantly driven to crime, followed by brutal 
punishment. The village conditions in the period 
when ‘ The Christian Year * was composed would be 
perfectly intolerable as they are almost unthinkable 
to-day. 

The terrible poverty of a century ago has eone. 
Wa^es are low, but old-age pensions, wiaows’ 
pensions, sick-pay, out-of-work allowances, the 
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system of gardening allotments, at least remove the 
fear of starvation. Our inhabitants are well fed ; 
they might indeed be much better fed if more women 
were better taught in cooking. Children are 
healthier, longer lived, better fed, better clothed, 
and much better educated than a century ago. A 
well-lighted, well-ventilated, well-heated church 
school has been built since Keble’s time, with 
a staff of intelligent and well-trained teachers. The 
lives of the women in Eastleach are not easy, but a 
flourishing women’s institute, with its instructional 
and recreationary activities, has done much to 
brighten them. The wireless in many cottages 
brings their inhabitants in touch with the better side 
of the great world. Further, the country clergy, 
whom Cobbett so fiercely, and in many cases so rightly, 
condemned as slothful and self-indulgent non¬ 
residents, can no longer be charged as such. 
There are many improvements yet to be made in 
country places, but the improvements made between 
1827 and 1927 constitute a basis for optimism. 

0 

^Babylon* 

H! IwentdowntoBabylon, to Babylon, to Babylon 
And all the sky was grey, 

The listening woods were dank and grim, 

A blackbird sang, I questioned him, 

For only he was gay! 

Why sing so gay, my bonny bird, my bonny bird, my 
bonny bird. 

Above sad ruins swayed? 

* Babylon is a spot in the neighbourhood of the poet^B home. 
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The relics of a place that’s dead 
Whence laughter, love and life have fled. 

Where man a home once made. 

Ah! Pause and think what these grey stones, what 
these grey stones, what these grey stones 
Where now the vetches twine. 

Knew of men’s hopes and maidens’ dreams 
Which time has swept to memory’s streams, 

And tune that song of thine. 

‘ Time changes but for weal,* he sang, ‘ for weal,’ 
he sang, ‘ for weal,’ he sang, 

‘ For good moves on each year. 

This building was a farmstead poor, 

For men and beasts the selfsame door. 

And life was hard and drear, 

‘ One corner held the weary horse, the weary horse, 
the weary horse, 

The horse that used to plough, 

And one the bed that man might rest 
Another where the food was drest 
And one to stall the cow.’ 

Oh 1 I came back from Babylon, from Babylon, from 
Babylon, 

My mind was in a maze. 

Which were the times, the poets sing? 

When for the best was everything, 

Which were the ‘ good old days ’ ? 


G.B.F.D. 
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W'hy I Live in the City, iy the 

Editor of the * Manchester Guardian * 

Y OU ask me to say why I prefer to live in town. 

I don’t. I live as far out of town as my occu¬ 
pation will allow me, which is about three miles 
from its centre, and I thank Heaven every day for 
a bicycle which enables me to get out a little farther. 

No man in his senses would, as a matter of taste, 
prefer to live in Manchester rather than in the 
Cotswolds. I can imagine an Athenian preferring 
to live in Athens rather than in Boetia, but then 
Manchester is not exactly a modern Athens. 

Really, of course, it isn’t a matter of taste ; it’s 
a matter of destiny. Those of us whose life is con¬ 
cerned with a town ought not to fly away from it; 
the only question is whether we ought not to live 
right in the heart of it so as to get the full savour 
of it and to feel the full pulse of its life. 

It’s a mistake to run twenty^ miles away into some 
little pocket of population which is cut off from the 
great town and yet has none of the real flavour of 
the country. This is to break up society into 
fragments and to renounce most of the responsi¬ 
bilities and a good many of the satisfactions of the 
citizen. 

That is what has happened to a disastrous extent 
in Manchester, where, out for the University and 
the tie of lectures, we should have but little of a 
stable, cultivated society life. It has happened to 
a like extent in Liverpool and Birmingham and, 
in consequence of that, there seems in those places 
to be somewhat more of civic pride. 
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The advent of the motor has added to the centri¬ 
fugal tendency and it looks as if soon suburbia and 
beyond will swallow us nearly all. A few, none 
the less, will remain to hold the fort.—C.P.S. 


a 


As It Seems to Some of Us 

To he a Seeker is to he the best sect nefd ton Firtder, and suck an one shall every 
faithful, humble Seeker be at the ettd. Happy Setker, ktippy Finder/—Cromwell 


‘ Tie Countryman ' Service 

N O, we must not yield to the suggestion of a 
kind, tidy-minded correspondent who would 
have us spoil the look of our pages by picking out 
and arranging, in separate sections, all the things 
dealing with, for example : 


County Councils 
District Councils 
Boards of Guardians 
Agricultural Improvement 
Cottage and other Building 


Rural Community Councils 
Education 
Religious Effort 
Folk Song and Dance 
Progress Oversea 


The Townsman in the Country The Preservation of 
Wireless Natural Beauty of 

Co-operation Countryside 

Women’s Institutes 


the 

the 


Like Whistler’s—or was it Wilde’s ?—ohjets d’art, 
they merely occur. That, is of course, our cunning, 
so that readers who are of a less serious turn than 
others, shall not realize how serious we are. Our 
friendly mentor may be right in thinking that we 
may get less credit than we deserve for our resolve 
to devote space in every issue to all these depart¬ 
ments of rural endeavour. The CouHTRYMAif 
aims at being, as a distinguished public servant 
writes, ‘ a pleasant thing to have about and dip into ’ 
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—it was specially designed for the pocket—but we 
have the definite object to be of substantial practical 
service, issue by issue («) to every worker for rural 
amelioration and (F) to every townsman and towns¬ 
woman whose eyes and heart are turned towards the 
country. 

Our Omaralizing Pages 

P RAY sympathy for a correspondent who says he 
sent along his subscription before he had time 
to read The Countryman. Now that he has read 
it : ‘ I feel it’s a work I don’t care to have on my 
table for the children to see—notably, “ As it Was,*’ 
“ The Tenant Criminal,” and “ Two Husbands 
bad reading and best buried and forgotten. You 
may keep my subscription, but I prefer to have no 
additional copies.’ Need we say that T he Country¬ 
man has no intention of offering its readers a 
pretty-pretty or sentimentalized countryside. The 
day is past for that kind of nonsense. T he Country¬ 
man’s country is the country the countryman 
lives in. 

^‘he New Crop and 1933 

O UR readers will remember the special im¬ 
portance which a countryman of the great 
authority of Lord Ernie attached, in our last issue, 
to sugar beet. ^ For importance in our rural history, 
he compared its coming with the introduction of 
turnips. In our present number a countryman of 
equal responsibility, the Hon. Edward Strutt, ex¬ 
presses, in that practical way of his, some anxiety 
as to what may happen when the subsidy is with¬ 
drawn in 1933. Mr, A. P. McDougall, farmer 
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and agricultural student, to whom we make some 
reference elsewhere, insists, in his turn, on * * the 
enormous cost of the subsidy ’ and argues that, 
even if this year’s production be double that of last 
year, it will represent only 2 per cent of our agri¬ 
cultural output and ‘ cannot, in view of the pro¬ 
gressive reduction of the subsidy, have any per¬ 
manent effect ’ on the agricultural industry. Doubt 
may well be expressed whether this is a complete 
view of the situation. Very many farmers have now 
got the knack of beet-growing and of using ‘ slices.’ 
It would certainly be scandalous if, after clear 
demonstration of the suitability of our soils for 
beet and of the development of skill in growing 
and harvesting it, the experiment in providing 
ourselves with a certain proportion of home-grown 
sugar and a profitable cleaning crop and (through 
the ‘ slices ’) stock-feeding crop, an immense in¬ 
vestment by the State and private capitalists (many 
of them rural) should be thrown away. We want to 
see sugar-beet growing and the production of sugar 
from home-grown beets a settled thing in this country, 
but we should be more hopeful of agriculture bene¬ 
fiting as fully from the industry as it ought to if, as in 
Holland, some of the factories were co-operative. 


We feel sure that our readers will take ■pleasure in 
the sight of the miraculously firm writing of our great 
Al nV*. countryman {on his post- 

* card of greeting to us) at the 
1 ^eat age of eighty-seven. 
Mr. Hardy speaks of The Countryman’s 'promise 
expresses his belief that the Review will be a success 
and says it ^ makes one feel in the country*. 
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Shall Small Schools he Closed^ 

W E have great sympathy with the protests 
which are being made in several districts 
against the closing or small schools. That is if 
the protests are based on the many advantages to 
a village of having a school of its own and on the 
disadvantage of villa|e children being drawn off 
needlessly into town-villages (as the small, unlovely 
places which are at the petrol pump, small cinema 
and two or three warring brands of religion stage 
may be classed). But if the protests are really due 
to a desire to keep in being little lethargic schools 
which are inefficient and unhygienic and cannot be 
made efficient and hygienic, we have no sympathy 
with them at all. Such schools are a costly pretence. 
In many a village, however, if just the right school¬ 
mistress and assistant can be got to keep its small 
school going usefully—^it is a considerable if, but. 
may be less considerable before long—the wise 
thing is to retain it, and bicycle or motor off the 
bigger boys and girls to a larger and more modern 
seat of learning for a different sort of discipline and 
the stretching of their minds in new ways. We 
are not convinced that the possibilities of peripatetic, 
once-a-week speciality teachers for little country 
schools has been exhausted. We are clear that 
under a national system of free education, the desire 
of farm-worker citizens to have a school within a 
reasonable distance is legitimate. 


A Poor Sort of Economy 


W E have no patience with pleas for economy 
which count narrowly the money cost of 
a small village school and forget the value of its 
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moral influence and the opportunities it offers. 
Many a village, if it were not for its school, would 
have no non-material influence at work from Sun¬ 
day to Sunday. What the countryside is suffering 
from is not too much education, but too little. 
There are many things to economize on in Great 
Britain—-just what exactly do we get for the 
,^300,000,000 spent on drink?—^but education is not 
one of them. It is possible greatly to improve our 
educational system, but we do not find it easy to 
believe that its cost is the thing which most urgently 
needs looking into. 

The Water that Won’t Flow Uphill 

A S for the complaint of education inducing young 
people to leave the land, there always have been 
and there always will be more young people in the 
villages than the villages can absorb. For the rest, 
it is not education or a diminished interest in the 
country which takes young people from the villages, 
but the lack of openings on the land that are good 
enough. Labour flows in the direction in which it 
is appreciated. Make agriculture what it ought to 
be and it will never lack good labour, for there will 
always be Britons of grit who will prefer to live in 
the country. But we who arc not farmers, but 
merely voters and students and lovers of the 
countryside have to do our fair share in helping to 
make it what it ought to be. 

Unconsidered Wireless 

S OME forward thinking about the future of our 
village schools is already a bit out of date. It 
reckons on bicycles and even motors, but it does not 
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take account, any real account, of Wireless. We 
prophesy that within five years Wireless will present 
some problems of the village school in a new light. 
The friends of Church and Chapel will also be 
more and more compelled to bring it within the 
scope of their calculations. In our next issue we shall 
print an article by a scholastic authority, entitled 
‘Our Sad Rural Schools’. 

More Bees and Goats 

A fter all the economic propagandizing for 
bees, and all that Maeterlinck and others have 
done to reach us on our non-economic side, it is a 
surprise to find so responsible a man as the 
principal of Harper-Adams reporting that, in Wor¬ 
cestershire, of all counties, ‘there are very few bees’. 
Dr. Crowther is quoted in one paper as speaking of 
‘ruinous neglect’. What is to be said about it.^ 
Evidently, that bee-keeping is one of the directions 
in which it is possible to get a move on in the 
countryside without waiting for the politicians. It 
is not only the Prime Minister’s county which is 
agriculturally impoverished. The horticulturist of 
the State or Maine said to his fellow-citizens last 
year : ‘ More bees must be kept in this State, if the 
apple-growers are to make money Dr. Crowther 
was also sound on the question of goats, although 
he rather seemed to assume the existence of more 
gallon-a-day goats (than we have ourselves come 
across. 


^Be Shadow Over the Countryside 


A long article in the scientific periodical, 
‘Nature’, which carefully sums up on the 
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question of scientific slaughtering, after passing in 
review the publications of scientific men, public offi¬ 
cials and the trade, must carry conviction to every 
financially disinterested person. Even ‘ with care¬ 
ful and experienced men it takes, on the average, 
2.49 blows with a pole-axe to stun a bull. With 
the captive bolt pistol, which involves no danger to 
the slaughterman or bystanders, 54a cattle were 
stunned with 543 shots. We need not quote 
statistics regarding other animals. In the matter of 
humane slaughtering. Great Britain is behind Switzer¬ 
land, Holland, Germany, Sweden and Denmark. 
Out of 14 million animals slaughtered every year in 
this country, only a million are killed by modern 
methods. Out of 2,000 local authorities, only 226 
have adopted the stricter of the two Ministry of 
Health by-laws providing for the slaughter of all 
animals by the pistol. Right-thinking people who 
examine the data for themselves or read ‘ Nature’s ’ 
summary will agree that the time has come for 
compulsory regulations throughout the country, not 
only in the matter of the actual method of killing, but 
of the licensing of slaughtermen and the control and 
inspection of slaughter-houses, in the number of 
which, as compared with public abattoirs, we arc 
behind the more advanced Continental countries. 
No doubt, as our contemporary says, the public 
prefers to know as little as possible of the subject. 
But every person who is engaged in the production 
of livestock for meat, or himsdf eats meat, ought to 
feel his responsibility. As long as, every year, 13 
million animals are liable to needless suffering 
m the slaughter-houses, there is a shadow over the 
tountryside. We cordially support Mr. Noel Bux- 
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ton’s Bill for England and Wales and Colonel 
Russell Moore’s for Scotland, 

'the Disappearing Parsons 

I N the country it is impossible to get away from 
the subject of the Church, because, for so much 
that is right and wrong in the coiontry, the Church 
is in a large measure responsible. In how many 
parishes is it not the only non-material activity ? 
(It is easy to forget how many parishes there are 
without a school.) Therefore the fact that, in a 
twelve-month, in the provinces of Canterbury and 
York, 550 parsons die or retire and only 350 recruits 
for the ministry come forward, while the average age 
of clergy is probably 56, is arresting. ‘ It is equally 
difficult either to assign a cause or to suggest a 
remedy,* says the new Crockford. We should 
hardly have thought so. It would be more accurate 
to say that it is difficult to discover which cause or 
causes, which remedy or remedies are the true ones. 

PP'hat do the Ckrgy Think ? 

O F course the improvement of means of trans¬ 
port makes it possible for many a man to serve 
a greater area nowadays than one man could have 
served twenty years ago. But how few rural clergy 
can afford a car ? Some friends of the Church hope 
much from a ‘ collegiate ’ system of grouping the 
clergy for many parishes around some centre, a 
system which would reduce the number of men 
needed. Something is being done meanwhile by 
the uniting of benefices. It is easier to talk 
or write of where things seem at fault than to be 
quite sure of what should be done, much less to get 
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it done. Human nature and a changing civilization 
are difficult things to analyse accurately. But, as 
letters which we must keep until our next issue 
show, the attempt to envisage rural problems with¬ 
out allowing for the part played and to be played by 
the Church—as is the way of some ‘ economic ’ 
writing—^seems rather blind. We are gratified to 
find a large number of clergymen among the sub¬ 
scribers to The Countryman, and we heartily 
thank them for many kind letters. What do they 
really think about the problem of the rural Church 
—^and Chapel ? If the question is to be discussed 
helpfully it must be discussed plainly—writers must 
have the opportunity of saying all they think—but 
letters, as long as they are authenticated (for our 
information) need not necessarily be signed. 

Give District Councils a Chance ! 

A S the articles in our last issue and this show, 
yc are all for dignifying County Councils and 
giving weight to their authority and influence But 
if it be true that not one County Council has yet set 
up a statutory committee of taste for the control of 
house and cottage planning, this is one more instance 
in which authority seems to be relying on County 
Councils exclusively when District Councils are 
closer to the problem to be solved. It may have 
been right to try, first, what could be done through 
County Councils. But, if nothing is being done, 
the time has come to enlist"'the interest of the 
District Councils. It is under the aegis of District 
Councils that the worst building horrors are com¬ 
mitted. They are not committed wilfully, but 
simply because those members of Councils who are 
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anxious to prevent atrocities know that their Councils 
have no powers of control. Undoubtedly the 
powers given to County and City Councils to set up 
statutory committees or taste ought to be given also 
to District Councils. Obviously this should be done 
at once. 


A Deplorahle State of Affairs 

W E have taken pains to ascertain, beyond doubt, 
just how District Councils are now situated. 
‘A Local Authority’ (the Ministry of Health is 
good enough to inform us) ‘ cannot effectually dis¬ 
approve the plans of a building which complies 
with all the byelaws in force and statutory provisions 
which apply to it, and any such disapproval will not 
be operative to prohibit the erection of the building. 
The general law does not authorize the making of 
byelaws for the preservation of amenities, and it does 
not enable a Local Authority to reject the plans of a 
building because they consider it to be unsightly.’ 
What need we of further witness ^ Happily, there 
is a way in which builders of atrocities who are 
relying on the subsidy can be pulled up. A local 
authority, although unable to prevent the occupation 
of a building of an outrageous appearance, may yet 
decline to certify it for subsidy. 


A Puhlic-Spirited Council 


W E congratulate the Woodstock District Coun¬ 
cil on its public spirit in sending round to 
other District Councils its resolution asking that 
‘ power be given to Local Authorities to refer back, 
or to reject, plans of all buildings presented for their 
approve which threaten the beauty of the country- 
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side’. We learn, on enquiry, that 97 Councils 
have replied that they have supported the resolution. 

TJbe Other Crops 

W E read with satisfaction, in the report of the 
debate on Lord Bledisloe’s Rooks and Rab¬ 
bits Bill, the assurance of Lord Salisbury that there 
was ‘ no difference among their lordships on the 
broad principle that no man should be allowed to 
keep rooks or rabbits on his property which damaged 
his neighbour’s property or the food supply of the 
country’, for it is a convenient formula in which one 
day something else may be substituted for ‘ rooks 
and rabbits’. There is, for example, that vixen 
that went off with a whole brood of early ducklings, 
the property of the Editor of The Countryman. 
Or there are weeds. How many County Councils 
have exercised their powers to compel cultivators 
to cut weeds ? We have just enquired at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, which kindly informs us 
that, in addition to the cases which are satisfactorily 
dealt with without being reported to the Agricul¬ 
tural Committees, there were on the records in the 
year ending September, 1926, the following: 
Number of cases reported to Agricultural Commit¬ 
tees, 2,188 ; Dealt with by arrangement, 2,109 i 
Notices served on occupiers to destroy weeds, 284 ; 
Prosecutions Successful, 12 ; Unsuccessful, 2. The 
number of counties in England and Wales which 
returned figures under one or more of the above 
headings was 46. In sixteen counties it was reported 
that no cases were dealt with. Most of these were 
Welsh. Whether the 2,000 cases reported to the 
Committees ought to have been 4,000 or not, they 
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do indicate that there is a weed scandal and that 
something is being done about it. 

Unpicked Fruit 

T here were not many blackberries last year. 

The year before, however, tons went to waste. 
Why should not more of this excellent fruit be 
picked ? It cannot be right to waste time and en¬ 
courage false sentiment in trying to keep alive cottage 
industries which are dying because they are out of 
date. But if there are useful and pleasant things 
that can be done in the limited leisure of village 
women, and with the added advantage of co-opera¬ 
tion, why should they not be done, particularly if 
the doing of them takes women out of doors, and 
drives away that housey feeling from which village 
women suffer so much ? Why, for example, should 
not a village be famous for its blackberry jam, and 
advertise the fact to passing motorists ? 

Coleg Harlech 

T hat is an excellent plan, that of a residential 
college (in the beautifully-situated Wernfawr 
Hall, Harlech, overlooking Cardigan Bay and tfte 
Carnarvonshire mountains), for adult education ‘ to 
enlarge the vision of its students, to develop their 
latent capacities for leadership and service, and to 
stimulate their mental and spiritual growth,* Har¬ 
lech College (Coleg Harlech), as it is called, is 
’the outcome of the demand of working men in 
Wales for opportunities for the systematic and 
continuous study of subjects constituting a liberal 
education,* 
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The Townsman Turning Countryman ,— 

I. Problems of Rural Life on f%oo a Tear or Less 

In view of the unexpectedly large proportion of townsmen and 
townswomen whom we find to be reading The Countryman, 
we are glad to have the opportunity of printing a series of pithy 
letters in which a countryman and countrywoman with experi¬ 
ence (tnd common sense have recently given to an old friend {the 
Secretary of one ofH.M. Legations, who is about to retire from 
the diplomatic service and wishes to come with his wife to live 
in the country in England), their wisdom—and the wisdom of 
certain experts they have made a point of consulting on their 
friend's behalf—on the actual advantages and disadvantages of 
rural life to-day for educated people. The letters are singular 
in that the two writers envisage the whole question of life in 
the country in its social, mental, financial, farming and gardening 
aspects, and leave none of the facts unfaced. These practical 
and thoughtful letters will he of real service to many readers 
who are thinking of coming to the country .— Editor 

B e sure that Mary and I will do every single thing we can. 

Since we opened your letter this morning weVe talked of 
nothing but one or another of your problems. At first we 
thought it must be a joint letter. Then we saw that the 
most useful thing would be for me to write to you and Mary 
to write Gertrude. And we discovered that the mail didn’t 
go out for a week, anyhow. After all, you cannot be here 
for twelve months at the earliest. 

We’re just going to put, somehow, a brake on ourselves 
and try to methodize—as far as we’re able !—^by tackling one 
point of difficulty after another, so that you can be as soon 
as possible, fairly clear on a few preliminary things. And 
we’ll carefully consider what help we need for you from 
architects and others on special matters that we’re not sure 
about ourselves. 

We’re going to do the thing properly—shall we ever forget 
how good you both were to us when we were out there ? 
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But it won’t be trouble. It’ll be as much fun for us as if 
we were planning for ourselves again. All the excitement 
of an adventure without 50 and 56—we’re that now !— 
budging from our Village. 

The points that seem to arise are—perhaps this will be a 
shock to you !—Shall you come into the country to live at 
dll ? We must make qtate sure about that. 

Or would a very small flat (with all the conveniences of 
the day) and just a foothold in the country, for such ruralizing 
periods as you liked, be more prudent ? 

Or shall you be (as a third, fourth and fifth alternative) a 
Suburban Resident or a Garden Suburbanite, or an Outer 
Suburbanite—the Tubes have revolutionized things and there 
are jolly little places, new and old, to be got ? 

If you come into the country—and don't we want to see 
you near us 1—what shall the house be, an old one or a 
recently-built one, or an old one made new, or one of your 
very own f Shall it be a house or a cottage ? Shall it be an 
ancient rectory or a farmhouse ? 

Shall it have any land but an orchard ? You don’t really 
mean to form ? Or do you mean poultry-farming and keeping 
a cow ? 

Or shall you determinedly say * No' to cultivation and 
livestock, and put your money into a good car, good wireless, 
good records for your gramophone, a telephone, electric 
light, sound centrsu heating, an efficient kitchen, plenty of 
books, not infrequent jaunts—^what do you know of Scotland 
and Ireland, dr, for matter of that, many parts of England } 
Or even bits of the Continent, but you’ll say you’re cured of 
bmng abroad. 

How about a Moth ? In a very few yean, I’m sure, it’ll 
be usual enough, and you took to it during the War, uid 
Dick will look for it 

Plainly you must something after your busy life. If 
you stayed in town, how about some sort of a business ? If 
you pine for the country, do you want to be a district- 
councillor, county-councillor, or even M.P. ? Do you really 
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care enough about golf to keep it up ? Are you stt on 
decent tennis ? Are you going secretly to do a book f Can 
you satisfy yourself with gardening? You have no itch to 
breed things ? You ‘ collect ’ nothing, I imagine, and neither 
of you, I think, want to hunt. 

Do you want a lot of elbow-room in your dwelling ? It’s 
fine to have it. Will Gertrude, used to a staflF and space, 
really care for a small house, or do you see the economy of 
cash and of nervous energy a small place brings ? 

On house building we can put you on to two, if not 
three, of the best men, each with widely different ideas for a 
small, really convenient, good-to-look-upon, inexpensive 
place. As for the fitting up, not merely the Olympia model 
home shows, but no end of experiment, and (in various 
journals) no end of investigation into gadgets of all sorts, not 
to speak of War-time expedients, have accumulated a rare 
stock of information since you went away. 

But I ask you, how about being lonesome in the country 
or feeling out of things ? Are you quite sure of yourselves ? 

I say, would you like to come to stay with us, or near us, 
for three, six months ? Perhaps a month or so in autumn, in 
winter and in spring, countering with intervals in town, 
before you really make up your mind ? That might be not 
a bad thing to do. After all you can’t make your final 
decision too carefully, for I doubt if the two of you are young¬ 
er than we are. 

And what are you really going to spend, I mean sink, if 
you do come into the country ? And at what rate are you 
going to live ? ;£8oo a year, or must it be less ? 

We’re going to enjov ourselves over these letters. Mary’s 
note by next mail. Tell Gertrude that old Harrison.... 

[Ss far life in the country on fZoo a year^ or thereaheuis. 
But there are humbler folk who also want to get away from 
town. W f have received four remarkable letters from a shop~ 
keeper subscriber in the Midlands. In our next tssue we shall 
publish extracts and a reply .— Editor] 
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mw Rural Tales 


O LD Elijah Beaufoy (proud of his fine head of hair), 
looking at old Ambrose Quarterman's bald pate, * My 1 
My 1 Ambrose, you be got bald ! ’ ‘ Aye, *Lige, you be a 
practical sort o’ man, and you knows you can’t grow two 
good crops on same bit o’ land; you can’t grow ’air and 
brains.’ ‘No, Ambrose, very likely you can’t, ’was the 
reply, * but an empty barn don’t require no thatch.* 

Oto fellow looking at men mending the roof of an old 
house, lately bought by the country doctor ; * Eh, doctor ! 
my old father used to say, “ If you owe a man a grudge, sell 
him an old ’ouse.” ’ 

The story of Heber Grove’s courtship as told by himself. 
For thirty years Heber was the doctor’s groom-gardener. 
Heber went to a village some few miles away and met a 
wench, looked at her and remarked, ‘ I likes the look o’ 
you.’ To which she promptly replied, ‘ And I likes the 
look o’ you.’ ‘ Shall us put ’em (the banns) up ? ’ * Don’t 
mind if us do,’ said the wench. So they went to parson and 
put them up. A few weeks later Heber walked over to the 
village again, and at the church saw two girls, * Which o’ 
you two wenches be I come to wed ? ’ he enquired. ‘ Why 
me, Heber.’ So they were duly wed, and as they came 
away Heber said, ‘ Well, my gel, I’ve a married you, but 
you’ll have to learn to scrat afore ye can peck.* Heber and 
his wife led a long and happy married life. 

A Labourer was in debt to the village grocer. The 
grocer had asked him for the money several times. One 
night they met in the public house. ‘ What about it, Bill ? * 
asked the grocer. ‘ Oh, I don’t know how to get it,’ said 
Bill. ‘ Well,’ said the grocer, ‘ I can get it.’ ‘ Oh, you 
can, can you, replied Bill f ‘ then you’re just the man to 
get it, for I can’t.’ 

You can cap some of these stories. Kindly do so end help to 
keep the comiryside smiling. The Countryman, Idimy, 
Kingham, Oxford. — Edxtor 
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Light and Power Poles, and a Letter 
from Ruskin 

E lectric light and power for the countryside are all 
very well, but are we to have them at the cost of dis¬ 
figuring the countryside f Already a protest has been made 
that overhead cables are disfiguring Welsh scenery. (Under¬ 
ground wires cost roughly, the Minister of Transport has 
stated, twice as much as overhead.) An outstanding agri¬ 
cultural authority, who combines aesthetic perceptions with 
his farming technique, writes to me : 

‘ Suppose we do get a rural electric move on, shall we like 
a network of power lines over rural England ? What about 
a cable parallel with the Colne, from Colne St. Peter to 
Bibury, with branches stalking up the bare hillsides f Of 
course the railways were cursed in their day. Latterly we 
have come to see something picturesque in embankments 
and the rushing lights or steam of the train. But then the 
railway conforms more or less to the sweep of the land : the 
wire goes straight on, heedless of nature.’ 

Of course, the truth is that Ruskin, good and wonderful 
man though he was, was also a bit of a—well, with his own 
beloved Turner’s steaming train on aviaduct before his eyes, 
how could he write the letter to me which is reproduced in 
fecsimile facing page 160 ? 

It is all as out of date as the four-storey artificial ruin at 
the end of the vista at Wimpole Hall. It is years ago that 
Joseph Pennell taught us to see the beauties of New York’s 
skjr-scrapers. In the landscape unfolded before my own 
windows, the steel towers of the Leafield wireless station, 
on the horizon, trouble me no more than the flitting aero¬ 
planes, Only a few weeks ago I remonstrated gently with 
an artist because in a sketch of my house, he had studiously 
left out my wireless pole and line. It is in now. 

Be sure that when the first windmill was built some 
aesthete could not abide it. The history of our landscape 
gardening is indeed the history of the demolition of one 
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convention After another. 1 like the train, the wireless anti 
the telegraph pole, which make the countrjraidc one with the 
world, and stand for energy and thought, not stagnation. 
I say so after having had some qualms when the poles for my 
telephone began to stride along the winding, rising and falling 
road. But, now that they are all up, I like the way they 
seem to have brought life to a bit of fine country. 

No doubt it is possible for electric light standards or 
telegraph poles to spoil a view. But when I lately paid 
another visit to Denmark I was struck by the fact that I did 
not mind the standards and transformers as much as 1 thought 
I should. They gave a stimulating character to the pros¬ 
pect. Here was a land in which country people were living 
a civilized life and doing a good day’s work for a good day’s 
reward. What could be better ? 

What is the country for f Surely there is enough of it for 
both scenery and the most intensive agriculture ? A great 
deal of our most beautiful scenery stands very Tittle 
chance of being invaded by power poles. After all, to 
whatever degree the country is electrified, there must be a 
limit to the transmitting apparatus that will be needed. 

Is one offended by the more businesslike lay-out of so 
many Scottish fields in comparison with our own ? In South 
Britain the fields are all shapes and sizes and there are trees 
everywhere and hedges instead of stone dykes and fences. 
The Scot, on coming to England, thinks the English farms 
look rather as if they had been planned to be picturaque to 
week-end visitors, and not, first of all, to produce crops 
economically. 

No one is keener on the praervation of the natural beauty 
of Britain than I am. But it is necessary to keep an eye 
even on assthetes at times. The countryside is a workshop 
as well as a playground, a refreshment and a place of peace. 
It is unnecessary to say that the power companies must he 
kept from defacing the countryside, and there are stores of 
natural beauty that must not be diminished. But, remem¬ 
bering how railways were loaded with liabilities by otetruc- 
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tion in the name of scenery protection, which was in effect 
more selfish than sesthetic (for which the fanner has to pay 
in freight rates to-day) we have to see that the cause of 
electrification, which may do so much for our agriculture and 
a worthier rural life, is not unreasonably thwarted. 

One way of ensuring the protection of the countryside 
from the spoiler would seem to be to give the District 
Councils the same powers as the County Councils to submit 
property and structures of all sorts to the judgment of a 
committee of taste. Another way might conceivably be to 
give the power companies liberty to use poles no more 
expensive than those used in Sweden on the understanding 
that they set them up, as far as possible, along the lanes rather 
than across the country. But it is not difficult to think of 
ways of preserving rural beauty if we see the question 
whole.— 

0 


Our Competition 

A S two competitors, Miss Olive Parkhurst, Buckingham 
-House, Brackley, and Mr. J. L. Griffiths, Kimblewick, 
Princes Risborough, Bucks, worked out the number of 
the descendants of the Editor’s dog at the same total, 191, and 
awed us with mathematics, we at once sent them both a 
copy of the prize, ‘The Story of the Women’s Institute 
Movement.’ We are quite sure they are the winners. But 
we must honourably mention C.B,, whose solution was, ‘ You 
would have only one dog still, for you would have got rid of 
all the others ! ’ 

Our Second Competition, the aim of which is to give a 
chance to readers who are no stronger than we are in mathe¬ 
matics, is, ‘ Suppose the Editor had kept all the dogs, 191 of 
then^ what would have happened ? ’ Answers must be 
received by September 19. The prize is cither the Women’s 
Institute book or ‘ The Case for the Goat; The Practical 
Ejcperience of 24 Goat-Keepers,’ as preferred. 
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The Cohntrymak 


Agricultural Discussion During the Last 
Three Monthst by*Student* 

Art Things m Bad as They can het 

I HAVE had the curiosity to read right through the official 
report of the proceedings of the House of Lords’ agricul- 
tuml debate, or, more properly, conversation which took 
place in the Upper Chamber, on the excellent initiative of 
Lord Parmoor, and was ill-reported. The ‘ verbatim ’ 
would fill a whole Countryman. Lord Parmoor made the 
sorrowful statement that during his half-century’s farming 
of 1,500 acres, his accounts have never looked so unpleasantly 
at him as during the last twelve months. The general 
agricultural situation, he declared, is * critical’ 

* A Probable Pillar V 

B ut what is our townsman to make of statements made 
last month by the agricultural editor of the ‘ Times ‘ f 
After all that has been alleged about the desperate condition 
of arable farming, this high authority says : 

‘ From one cause or another, grassland has by no means 
had the better of the argument in the past year or two, and, 
with things becoming progressively less favourable for that 
system of fiirming, those with a choice of methods are 
beginning to feel that the wiser plan in present circumstances 
is to keep the plough going, at least in a modified measure. 

* It is pleasing to notice that wheat-growing is coming into 
its own again as a probable pillar of English farming.’ 


Wore^ of Cheer 

T he reply of Lord Bledisloe to Lord Parmoor was 
certainly calculated to show that things, if not as good 
as they might be and ought to be, are not so bad as is some¬ 
times represented. The loss in tillage was ‘largely balanced 
by the gains in livestock,’ Further, our total {n'oduction 
stands just at the figure it reached in 1908, although * tMs 
output has been obtained from nearly % mllim acres less than in 
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1908’. As to the reduction in agricultural workers, there 
should be set against this, said the Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, ‘the quite considerable 
additional number of snnall-holders and farmers’, in other 
words * ihtrt is m appreciable reduction in the number of 
persons now working upon agricultural land in this country' 
As the debate is to be resumed, I shall return to it. 

Protection and Safeguarding: Decisions 

T he Government has once more defined its attitude 
towards Protection. Speaking after special consultation 
with’the Cabinet, Mr. Guinness said to the Council of 
Agriculture: ‘We cannot give assistance to agriculture by 
means of Protective duties.’ A statement made by the 
‘ Times’ is as follows: ‘ Under the safeguarding machinery 
an industry which desires protection has to satisfy a com¬ 
mittee that it is efficient and that the competition from abroad 
is unfair, and Unionist members doubt whether the agricul¬ 
tural industry could successfully prove these two points.’ 
The * Times ’ also wrote editorially : ‘ In the Act, articles 
of food and drink are expressly excepted from the class and 
description of goods which may be referred by the Board of 
Trade to a Committee for possible protection from foreign 
competition by safeguarding. There could be no more 
disastrous course, either for the Government or for the 
nation, than an attempt to press the Safeguarding Act beyond 
its proper and well-recognized limitations.* The Unionist 
Agricultural Committee accordingly asks for (a) credit 
facilities, (b) relief to rates in rural districts by increasing 
substantially the grant from the Road Fund for upkeep of 
roads, (c) prohibition of the importation of machine-skimmed 
condensed milk. Here it may also be convenient to record 
the recommendation of the British members of the World 
Economic Conference at Geneva, that ‘ the time has come to 
put an end to increases in tariff, and to move in the opposite 
direction ’. Since the foregoing was written we have had the 
Essex Farmers’ Union going the length of declaring that 
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‘ neither cereab, beef nor milk’ can be produced cconomictliy | 
A statement in the * New Statesman,’ on the authority of a 
Minister and a Whip, that Protection is ‘ dead clectorally— 
there are now too many industrial areas for such a policy 
ever to be carried ’ j the ‘ Daily Express * running (agurnt 
the ‘ Daily Mail *) a hopeful double-column hm«page article, 
* The Turn of the Tide in Agriculture ’ s and a demand by 
the N.F.U. that, if safeguarding be impracticable, agriculture 
shall, in some other fashion, * be not merely preserved, but 
restored to a more prosperous condition ’ (Mr. Baldwin’s 
election address). The Premier’s long-expected speech in 
the West (June 23) only made the N.F.U. angrier. To what 
extent the Government can be rattled remains to be seen. 
Its eyes seem wide open to the fact that there are four urban 
electors to every rural one j it believes, no doubt, that, 
whatever it does or does not do, the vote of the landownera 
and the farmers is Conservative. 

A Free-Trader's Plea for Protection 

O NE of the members of Mr. Lloyd George’s Land Com¬ 
mittee, a well known Scottish Radical, and in h!s own 
county of Oxfordshire, a former, the chairman of the well- 
known stock auction mart at Banbury, a county councillor 
and an active member of the N.F.U., Mr. P, McDougall 
has been urging a penny duty on foreign meat. Naturally, 
he has had a good Press. His reasons are ; (i) The breeding 
and feeding of livestock is by for the most Unancialiy 
productive side of the agricultural industry. It represents 
36 per cent of the sales off the farm (as against corn of 
all sons, 10.7 per cent). If milk and dairy products, 
poultry, eggs and wool are added to the livestock prcxlucts, 
the breeding and feeding of livestock stands for 68 per cent, 
or two-thirds of the whole. (2) A mx of id. per lb. or if 
that is not sufficient, 2<f., would not affect the cost of living 
as much as a tax on corn. (3) At id. per lb. it would raise 
,£10 millions with a trifling cost of collection at the ports. 
(4) The tax could be varied so that foreign supplla should 
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cost less than Dominion. (5) The effect of such Pro¬ 
tection, unlike Protection on wheat, would be felt through¬ 
out the agricultural industry. (6) Canada will always pro¬ 
duce better wheat than can be grown on the average English 
ferm. 


Submarine Electricity 


W HILE our farmer friends in the south of Sweden have 
so much electricity that some of it can be sent by 
submarine cable to Danish farmers, we are still unemanci¬ 
pated from the notion, that Sir Charles Bright has exploded, 
that electricity from coal is dearer than electricity from water. 


VISUALIZED STATISTICS—z. THE ADVANCE OF POWER ON 
THE FARMS OF GREAT BRITAIN 




In 1901 there were 14,200 Machine Attendants / in i$zt, 38,400. 
[Prof. Macgregor’s corrected figures in the Report ofthe Agricultural Tribunal.) 


As’Dr. EkstrBm showed in the collection of fects he laid 
before the Fanners’ Club in May, we have in Britain more 
favourable conditions, both for the production and the 
application of electricity, than exist in Sweden. According 
to Mr. Borlase Matthews, 52,000 Swedish farmers have 
electricity. Dr. EkstrSm said milking ‘ is not considered 
a ytry fine job for a human being ’5 20 per cent, of the 
milking machines are sold to formers with ten cows. As to 
the saving of labour (a point raised by Mr. Christopher 
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Tumor), Dr. Ekstrdm’s report was ; * You cannot say that 
you save a man or half a man ; but, on the other hand, you 
utilize the man in a much more effective way. You get rid 
of much of the drudgery of his life, and in that way he will 
work in a better way.’ Mr. Matthews says ‘ farming 
is a hundred years behind the times. Good wages for 
workers cannot be warranted until an hour’s work on the 
form produces as much profit as the effort of the factory 
worker over the same period ’. 

Shall the Farmer Stick to His Job ? 

O NE thing the novice who talks or writes about agricul¬ 
ture seldom understands—for example, when he is 
confronted with fallacious statistics of farmer bankrupts— 
is the extent to which farming is dealing. The princi{ml of 
the Herts Institute of Agriculture, in an article on its work 
which appears in the ‘Journal ’ of the Ministry notes that 
‘success in farming is generally linked with individual 
shrewdness in buying and selling’. I'here is ‘a tendency 
as he says, * to extend this trading beyond the requirements 
of the land actually formed’. In a word, ‘as long as our 
marketing is done in the present manner, there will be a 
temptation to specialize in business transactions rather than 
in the art of production.’ ‘ As long as our marketing is done 
in the present manner ’—here is the very case for co-opera¬ 
tion For, by means of co-operation, men who are specially 
qualified as producers are set free to devote themselves to the 
work they do best. In every other calling but agriculture 
it is fairly well understood that the producer is not necessarily 
the best buyer and seller. In a manufacturing business the 
work of production and the work of trading are divided 
between two differently-talented departments. I'hc advan¬ 
tage enjoyed by the Danish former—a man of our own 
blood and instincts, working in the same climate and on, if 
anything, inferior soil—is that he has a co-operative creameiy 
up the road and a co-operative bacon factory down the road, 
and other co-operative organizations to do the rest of his 
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business, He is a producer only, and can give all his ability 
to making himself a skilful one. 

Government Brand t 

H OW far our thinking on the matter of co-operation has 
advanced may be seen in a packed article by Mr. R. J. 
Thompson, of the Ministry, in the same ‘ Journal,’ in which 
he works up to the stage of outlining the possibilities of a 
Government brand, ‘An immediate and rapid improve¬ 
ment in methods of marketing is needed It is when one 
reads a plain-spoken, informed article like this that one 
realizes how much there is waiting to be done for agriculture 
outside party politics. 

Merely the Editor 

N O doubt many readers, as they looked at Miss Keith's 
magnificent ‘ Philippines Cock-fighter’ thought, ‘Well 
wherever this country may lag, we have, at any rate, got rid 
of cock-fighting.’ Alas, during the past two months there 
have been thrice, in the North of England press, accounts of 
mains on a considerable scale., and a baronet’s son has been 
fined for his connection with one of them. 

‘ The fiddler’s not holding his bow correctly.’ Thus a 
correspondent tries to score off Mr. van Anrooy, R,L, who 
made the beautiful portrait of the old folk-dancer for the 
frontispiece of our last number. But our artist happens to 
be a musician and knows quite well how a bow should be 
held. His business, however, was to draw old Benfield, and 
so Benfield is shown bowing in the untaught way he is 
used to. 

When the walls of many village schools and halls are 
so dreary, a certain firm must be thanked for its offer to 
them of an amusing and instructive map of the world free. 

It is not often that a writer is caught out as badly as a 
contributor to the ‘ Contemporary Review’. He would be 
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gkd if * Mr. Robertson Scott would study Mr. William 
Dannatt’s book on farming *. The late Mr. William Dan- 
natt’sbook is ‘ Practical Hints from the Notebook of an Old 
Farmer’, which I m3rsclf edited—but, alas for tJ»e * Con¬ 
temporary ’ writer, under a nm dt gutrrt / 

Wb felt that ‘’ understood when he wrote, * I am glad 
you are minded to keep The Countryman human *. An 
American reader also dwelt on this aspect, ‘ It is intensely 
human, a thing so many periodicals are not’. * I like the 
personal touch,’ wrote a subscriber at home. 

Another American reader finds The Countryman * the 
best gotten-out rural publication I know of. It gives me 
pleasure indeed. I wish we had a publication like it in 
America.’ Our hearts went out to the correspondent who 
declared that we might count upon him as * a subscriber for 
life We have already suberibers as far afield in the British 
Commonwealth as India, the West Indies and Matabelvland. 
From W. H. Smith and Son, we have seven ‘repeat’ orders. 

One of the things that keeps people in the country from 
deciding to have the telephone is the belief that the Post 
Office will take no end of time to put it in. The Country¬ 
man signed the contract for its telephone on April 7, and, 
thanks to the united efforts of Mr. John Henry (another one!) 
and Foreman Bull and Contract Officer Luscombe and the 
Reading engineers and the Telephone Development Asso¬ 
ciation, we were ‘ through ’ on May 6, although the wires 
had to be brought 2| miles, miles over existing poles 
and X mile over new poles. 

MSS., Photographs ano Sketches.— I'he Editor it 
always pleased to consider such from professional and unpro- 
fessioiul writers alike. It must be regarded as a reiuonabie 
condition of the return of contributions which are considered 
to be for any reason unsuitable, or for which there is not space, 
that stamped envelopes have been enclosed. N 0 raponsibUity 
can be accepted, of course, for delay, loss or damage. 
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200,000 Strong: A Delegate’s Thoughts 
at the N.F.W.h Meeting 

A FORMIDABLE, arid agenda was reverendy pondered 
by two thousand conscientious delegates. The once- 
dumb country housewife moved and seconded her resolutions 
in the queer, clever jargon of men, and followed closely the 
gyrations of many amendments. 

The audience listened with motherly tolerance while a 
specially-invited male said how pleased he was to see them 
all there, and congratulated them on their financial sound¬ 
ness. As if housewives would run a business, much less a 
crusade, that was not financially sound I When women 
spoke for their allotted minutes everything was forgiven but 
windbagging. They all meant every word they said. * Dear, 
dear, how serious ’,you say ! Yes, very serious, and the 
resolutions, except two, didn’t matter one button. Not a 
single new idea in the speeches f Not many. No moving 
appeal f Yes, one, by an old lady with a deep voice, pleading 
for sea-birds. On the first day, nothing touched the rigidity 
of the official programme. On the second day, the speedies 
had at times a sparkle. Now for the crucial resolution, the 
demand to be controversial if we want to. The mover 
bounced on the platform and stood with squared shoulders 
and one foot out ‘ I like friction ! ’ she cried. Amid 
laughter and cheers she carried the assembly. 

Why have they been so formal until now ? ‘ Women are 
still afraid of doing the wrong thing ’, was whispered. The 
boredom of yesterday vanished. Here was a movement 
bigger than any group of leaders, bigger than its organisers, 
transcending the vision of its inventors. The house-woman 
is gently becoming free. She doesn’t want anybody to 
notice it Above all, she doesn’t want her mate to notice. 
But let them laugh. Let them condescend. What does it 
matter. ‘ Mother ’ is accustomed to a back seat ‘ Aunty ’ 
was always a wallflower. Let the clever ones take the lead. 
‘ Mother ’ and ‘ Aunty ’ are learning. They know, oh, 
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how humbly, their ignorance. But this they fed with 
secret pride, is their own movement, and it is a d«xir to 
economic freedom. Modesty, dread of publicity, conscien¬ 
tious caring for small thitigs, economy of public words !— 
here, in their own parliament any woman may speak out, 
for there is no male arrogance to scare her. 

What was the vast gathering for ? I don’t know. What I 
know is that there is a great oi^nisation of women, complete 
in every working detail, ready to fit into every village or 
hamlet. The delegates went away happily, without having 
been given any constructive lead. Their groups, no doubt, 
go on contentedly mending chairs, cutting out g.irm<'nts, 
getting up elementary concerts and lectures, singing ‘ Jeru¬ 
salem,’ exchanging recipes, and doing in community the 
trifles that are done daily in their own homes. 7 'hcy put 
into healthy practice ideas of democracy and non-party, non¬ 
sectarian co-operation that so long have meant little more 
than words. 

Many of the women are scarcely conscious of anything in 
their movement beyond the pleasure of working together. 
The leaders seem to be waiting for the coming of some big 
idea. Let them be sure that they arc right, and women of 
tastle, hall, rectory, schoolhouse, farmhouse, and cot will 
think and speak and act as one. 

Hitherto most women have had faith in the highways 
hewn and made for them by men. In the mechanics of life 
they know that men know better than they da They have 
looked to men for workable ideas. Men have desired and 
women have brought forth with passiojiate self-surrender. 
What power then is to fructify this great new throng f What 
ideal is to be given it ? Wait I Ideas have not always come 
from men. What about immaculate conceptions ? Perhaps 
these women are waiting for some call of the Spirit. Why 
should not the new-born idea be again, * Peace--real peace 
—on earth ’ ?—E.K.R.S. 

[In our next number we shall publish a special portrait of 
Lady Denman by Mr. Anton Van Anrooy, R.I.— 
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Bayonne 

T his Basque capital has started a national museum and 
for the last few years has run a yearly festival of song and 
dance in order to raise funds. This year it was postponed 
for some weeks in order that an English Folk Dance Society 
team might participate. The proceedings began at midnight 
in the municipal theatre. A team of men and women 
from San Sebastian gave Spanish Basque dances. The 
English team followed with its contribution. The next day 
came two real peasant French Basque teams. A procession 
was formed and Spanish, French and English dancers danced 
in turn through the streets for a mile or so. The French 
Basque dancers had a magnificent hobby horse, manned with 
grace by a young mountaineer, and the English also had one, 
a kind of travelling copy originally made for some festival in 
England. *T\i{%faute de mieux, I manned and was supported 
by a six-footer dressed in sun-bonnet and skirts, the man- 
woman or Bessy, and two young men of the party. Our 
party numbered 1 7. My hobbyhorse, uncouth alongside the 
Basque one, had the advantage of a practicable jaw, much to 
the mingled terror and delight of the younger Bayonnais. 

There followed in the theatre a lecture by Miss Alford, 
who has lived at Bayonne, illustrated by the various teams, 
to show variety and similarity in the dances. Although 
there were many points of resemblance, the likenesses were 
not so marked as I had been led to suppose, not so marked, 
that is, when it is remembered that Bayonne was English 
for two centuries or more. The English team was held to 
have danced better than was expected. We saw some films 
from Bohemia which established the virtual identity of 
certain Bohemian dances and our sword dances of Yorkshire 
and ^Northumberland, Our Morris dances with handker¬ 
chiefs, are unique. At St. Jean for a couple of days, great 
swapping of dances, country dances for fandango, figures for 
foot-work. One of the Englishwomen, versed in the Scot¬ 
tish Highlands* steps, found herself acclaimed as no mean 
performer in the fandango. 
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From the Diary of a Clerk of the Peace. 

May 18.—A meeting of the new Probation Committee. 
The Enthusiasts anticipate great benefits. My own view is 
that there is no pressing need for the Act in tiic purely rural 
ares^. At the same time there arc magistrates of great 
experience who strongly support the Act and aver that an 
experienced P.O. is of inestimable help to those in their work. 
In the end the committee agreed to ask the police court 
mission people to get out a scheme for working the whole 
county through their officers. 

A good many inquiries are coming in about the new Rur,il 
Workisrs’ Housing Act Most of the applicants will want 
grants rather than loans. 

May 19,—^With regard to the list of proposed new 
magistrates, the Lord Chancellor wants to know that none 
was guilty of intimidation or any thing like that during the 
General Strike. I think our people arc all right but am 
getting inquiries made. 1 often ask the superintendent of 
police how our now rather numerous Labour magistrates get 
on, and I usually get the answer that they are very helpful. 
These ms^istrates seem to be more in touch with the daily 
lives of most of those who come before them than arc many 
magistrates of the old type. At the same time the country 
Bobby generally seems to be a Conservative. 

May 2 $.—An interesting day at the County Councils 
Association in London. The speeches better than usual. 
A furious argument about the 2,000,000 being taken from 
the Road Fund, and a resolution of vehement prt>tC8t. It 
really is rubbish to talk about a surplus in the Road Fund. 
A surplus is something left after your ordinary requirements 
have been met. In all counties there are miles and miles of 
roads urgently in need of re-surfacing, widening and itrei^th- 
ening ; there are hundreds of corners to be improved, This 
work will either remain undone or will have to be done to a 
great extent out of the local rates j and the loal »tei simply 
won’t stand it 
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BARCLAYS BANK 

LIMITED 

Head Office; 

54 Lombard Street, London, E.C .3 


Over 1,900 Branches in England & Wales 


TOTAL RESOURCES 

EXCEED 


;^ 300 , 000,000 


Every description of British and Foreign 
Banking Business transacted 


The Bank has power to act as Executor 
and Trustee under Wills and Settlements 
and as Trustee for Debenture Holders 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 

Hie British Linen Bank. Head Office: Edinburgh. 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd. Head Office / Manchester. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 

Bead Office: London. 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited. Head Office: Paris. 

Barclays Bank, S.AJ. Rome and Genoa, 
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The Collector 

* The writer of the note on old glass,’ writes D. A., ‘ is 
correct in saying that old glass “ docs not allow so good a 
view ” 5 moreover, it is generally thinner and more brittle. 
But the mechanical “ perfection ” of new glass makes it 
lifelms and dull, and the difference between it and the old is 
the difference between mere glass and beautiful glass. But 
the point I wish to make is ^is. The prinnary puipose of 


NOT BOUGHT VP IN OUR PILLAGES 



American Rush-beitomeei Chaire, dl^ mth the exception of the thmi ffom 
the end in the bottom rtm counting from the left^ dating ffom 1 5 iRiS- 


a window is to admit light 5 “ looking at the view " is an 
accidental and quite secondary use. I'lie older makers knew 
this (without ratiocination or perhaps even without con¬ 
sciousness) and made their glass to do its job, which docs not 
require complete transparency. New glass, of course, also 
admits more light,but the difference in this respect is trifling.' 

a 

Th Next Step with the Empty tillage Chunk-—Vie rnsret 
that it is necessary to leave over until our next issue four 
interesting letters on this subject. 
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ASHTEAD POTTERS 

A COUNTRY INDUSTRY 

A Society of 

Disabled ex-Service Men 
a 

Useful and Attractive Pottery 
for all Purposes 

a 

BAZAAR PARCELS 
A Speciality at a large discount 

Send I or a guineas and suitable Pottery 
is selected and sent off immediately 

a 

tP'rite for Catdogut to 

VICTORIA WORKS, ASHTEAD 

SURREY 
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Country Boola of the Quarter 

ms OBJECTIONS TO RURAL STATE AW 

T he system of landlord and tenant has largely failed in 
an essential feature of supplying the requisite capital 
to enable farmers to develop the full productivity of the soil. 
English landlords were the pioneers of improvements or 
missionaries of science. But their inability to continue the 
financial assistance they formerly rendered should be fully 
recognized. State aid to agriculture in relief from mtes, in 
building, drainage, or the supply of services which have been 
neglected for want of capital, tends to increase the letting or 
selling value of land held by private owners. However 
greatly such assistance might benefit the agricultural indus¬ 
try, it can with difficulty be justified where land is the private 
property of individual owners who cannot contribute to 
the expenditure.—^Thus, with authority and characteristic 
candour, closes the new chapter, ‘Peace-time Farming, 
1919-1927’, in the fourth edition of Lord Krnle’s vast 
English Farming, Past and Present. (Longmans, 5| x 8J, 
12s. 6d.j The fact that it now extends to no fewer than 
549 pages, as many as 206 of which are double column index 
is eloquent. This work, to which we paid our tribute in 
our last issue, is unsurf^ssed and unsurpassable and should be 
the foundation stone of every country library. 

PRICES OR POLITICS! 

In present conditions, the balance of national advantage 
inclines a^inst protection and subsidies, and in present 
political circumstances, they arc Impracticable. . . . Agri¬ 
culture has been through worse times of depression and 
recovered, . . ^ The best chances of agricultural recovery 
depend on the international stabilization of the genend price 
level, combined with a growing shorage in the world output 
of food at present prices,.. Prices are more than poiidci, 
and Wered costs than ‘ land reform..,. ’ The chief came 
of i^ricultural prosperity or adversity is a combination of two 
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To Secretaries of 
Village Institutes 

The proprietors of Eno’s Fruit Salt ** offer for 
display in Village Institutes copies of the new 
edition of 

The ENO Map of the World 

Produced in the manner of the old-world carto¬ 
graphers, this Map affords a degree of amusement 
and interest, combined with instruction, which 
has made it popular throughout the Empire. 

Printed in eight colours, size 40^ x 30^* 
Mounted on rollers ready for hanging. 



Applications which must be signed by the Secretary 
of the Institute should be made at once as 
the number of copiesavailable is strictly 
limited.—J* C. Eno, Ltd*, 

P.O* Box 671, London, 

V E*C- 4 * V 

yyy y i ir rry 

vtvtv 

’qrr 

A specimen copy, full size, in attractive folder, 
will be lent to any reader on receipt of P* 0 » i/- 
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factors, the recurrent rise and fail in the general level of 
prices, and the economic lag between expenditure and re* 
ceipts in farming, which is much greater than in mt»t other 
industries.—C Dampicr-Whetham, F.R.S., Fellow of a 
Cambridge College, landowner, and member of the Lawet 
Agricultural Trust and of the Council of the Royal Agricut* 
tural Society in Politics and tht Land (Cambridge University 
Press, pp. 226,7| x 5,6s.}. A practical book. 



OUR FIRST FARMYARD 

T he first inhabitant of these islands, Paleolithic man, was 
a hunter and an eater of roots and berries. The history 
of the farm-yard begins with the coming of the little * dark- 

white ’ men of the Medit¬ 
erranean race. Wlien 
these men of the Neolithic 
Age (some 4,000 or even 
6,000 years ago) wandered 
up through Gaul to Brit¬ 
ain, they brought with 
them their domestic ani- 
d LuttreU Psalitr Ulustration mals and their grain. It 
m ‘T^ EwbittoKaf the English seems very possible that the 
jearliest comers had the 
advantage of a land bridge. For a long period after the 
North Sea had come into being and the waves of the Channel 
were beating in from the west, the chalk ridge connecting 
the present headlands of Dover and Calais would be pamblc, 
and even when it was at last worn away and the two leaa 
met, the channel would be narrow enough for a while longer 
to swim animals across at favourable times,-—From *’Inc 
Evolution of the English Farm,’ by M. E. Scebohm (s x i 
8J, 376 pp., 70 illus., x 68 . Allen and Unwin) 1 an enor¬ 
mously painstaking narrative from acknowledged sources, 
rarrying the reader through the history of stock and crops 
from Neolithic times to the nineteentli century, and nirticu* 
larly suitable as a present to a former or for village libmries. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


FARMING COSTS* By C, S. Orwin, Revised edition of * The 
Determination of Farming Costs,* With tables, diagrams, 
bibliography, and index. Ss. 6d. net. 

THE MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCE. Part I, ‘Live- 
Stock.* By F. y. Prefwett. With 6 illustrations. 
3s. 6 d. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. By John 
Orr. With 49 illustrations- (World’s Manuals.) as.6d.net. 

CATALOGUE OF THE TREES AND SHRUBS IN THE COL¬ 
LECTION OF THE LATE LIEUT.-COL. SIR GEORGE 
LINDSAY HOLFORD. Compiled by A. Bruce Jackson. 4to, 
with a portraits and 66 plates. 84s* net. 

THE RURAL INDUSTRIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 
A SURVEY. I, * Timber and Underwood ’; ‘ Industries 
and some Village Workshops.’ By Helen E. FitzranMph 
and M. Done Kay. With 13 illustrations. 55. net. II, 
‘ Osier Growing and Basketry and some Rural Factories.* 
By the same authors. With 17 illustrations. 58. net. 
Ill, ‘ Decorative Crafts and Rural Potteries.’ By the same 
audiors. With iz illustrations. 5s. net. 

THE HOME PRESERVATIONOF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
By Margaret J. M. Watson. With xz plates and 13 illostra- 
dons in the text* 68. net. 

WORMS IN FURNITURE AND STRUCTURAL TIMBER. By 
John GirdwooA. With 13 plates, and several tables and 
graphs* tZ 9 . 6d« net. 


Amen House OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESB London, i:.c.4 
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SIR WILLIAM HALDANE AS FARMER 

S EEING that he has farmed his own land for thirty yean 
and is a Development Commissioner, Sir William I taidanc 
is better worth hearing than most on his Farming Ex- 
ptrienees. (This is an address to Edinburgh University 
Agricultural Society, which is issued as a sixpenny brochure 
by Oliver and Boyd.) Sir William tells us that his cx» 
periences have taught him, for one thing, that ' in an 
industrial country such as ours it is little use asking for any 
substantial degree of protection. ‘ Competition will increase 
rather than diminish, and we have to face it.* Sir William 
adds that the slump year, 1921, wiped out nearly half 
his War profits, but ‘since 1922 there has been little to 
complain of, though this last year has yielded neither profit 
nor loss after paying a full rent* On the other hand the 
farm of Sir William’s daughter, low ground mainly, * yielded 
a fair profit.’ 

mE TOILERS OF THE HEDGEROWS 

R eproduction is the most intricate and wonderful 
performance in the wholeofbird life. Take the chaffinch. 
Here the male must leave the fl<Kk, if he has belonged to 
one, and establish himself in a territory which may at the 
time be incapable of sustaining him alone, but must later in 
the season supply a satisfactory food-supply for himself, his 
mate and family, and for as many birds of other species as 
overlap his sphere of influence. He must then sing loudly 
and incessantly for several months, since however soon he 
secures a mate, trespassers must be warned off the territory, 
or, if they ignore his warning, driven out. His mate must 
help with the defence of the territory when she is needed i 
pairing must he accomplished j a suitable site must be 
found for the nest $ materials must be collected and put 
together securely enough to hold five bulky young birds } 
eggs must be laid in the nest and continuously brooded for a 
fortni^t till they hatch, often in very adverse weather t 
the young are at first so delicate that they have to be brooded 
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P. S. KING & SON. LTD. 


A History of the English Agricultural Labourer 
from the Earliest Times to 1894 

By Pkopessor W. HASBACH, with Preface by Rt, 
Hon. Sidney Webb, LL.B., M.P. Second Impression^ 
Demy 8vo. 465 pp. izr. 6 d, 

spectator : * Tbe thoroughness and sincerity displayed in the author’s 
investigation and writing are noteworthy. .., We nope that his book will 
be read by every country resident and every townsman who is desirous 
of obtaining a grip of some of the bottom facts of rural questions.’ 

A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, 
his Social Surroundings and Economic Conditions 
from 1870 to the Present Time 

By F. E. GREEN, Member of the late Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. Demy 8vo. 356 pp. i6r. 

Manchester Guardian ; * There is nobody living, better equipped than Mr. 
Green for the task he has set himself in these pages. Readers of his books 
know that he is an admirable writer, well able to put facts and statistics 
into an attractive form, and all those who have made any studv of the 
agricultural problem know that he speaks on .the conditions of village life 
with an authority that nobody can question. 

The Future of our Agriculture 

By HENRY W. WOLFF. Demy 8vo. 503 pp. xis.Cd. 

Shortcomings of our Agriculutre—Remedies suggested—Education- 
Working Credit for Farmers—Labour—Small Holdings. 

The Times : *The main text is organization and credit, that system of 
co-operation which alone can make the small owner and the isolated farmer 
a reasonably economic unit in a world industrialized and combined. The 
argument is irrefutable.' 

Co-operation at Home and Abroad 

By C. R. FAY, M.A,, late Fellow of Christ’a College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Economic History, University 
of Toronto, nird Edition, with Supplementary Chapters 
dealing with the Progres.s of Co-operation in the United 
Kingdom to 1918 and Agricultural Co-operation in the 
Canadian West. Demy 8vo. 480 pp. 15^. 


14 GREAT SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER 
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and encouraged to sleep a great part of the time, yet they 
must have their o'wn weight in food a day, and in propor¬ 
tion as the need of brooding them decreases their appetites 
grow, until in the end the parents are feeding four or five 
helpless birds equal to themselves in size and appetite but 
incapable of digesting nearly such a wide diet Enemies 
must be watched for and the nest defended and kept clean. 

When the young scatter, often before they can fly pro¬ 
perly, they need even greater vigilance, but within a few 
days of the fledging of the first brood a second nest will (in 
many cases) be ready and the process in full swing over again. 
All this has to be done in face of great practical diiflculties 
by two creatures, with little strength and not much intelli¬ 
gence, both of whom may have been hatched only the scMon 
before.—E. M. Nicholson Hm Birds Live: An Account 
of Bird Life in the Light of Modem Ohservaiion (Williams 
andNorgate, 149 pp., yj by 4I, 3;. 6d.), a handy, cheap 
book of exceptional originality and value. 

I T is startling that, at this time of day, Mr. C. S. Orwin 
should have to state, in his downright preface to Mr. 
Thomas’s most acceptable Economics of Small Holdings, a 
study based on a survey of small scale farming in Carmarthen¬ 
shire, with Continental data, (Cambridge University 
Press, 5 X 7 i) 144 PP-j 6 d.), ‘that evidence upon the 
relative economic and social values of holdings of different 
sizes is almost lacking ’ 

We confidently recommend The Home Preservation <f 
Ertdt and Vegetables by Margaret J. M. Watson (Oxford 
University Press, 71 X 4|, pp., 150, illus. 6s.) on the 
strength not only of having read her extremely practical 
book, but of having listened to her instructing her class at 
the Bristol University Research Station, Chipping Campden, 
when she was demonstrator in food preservation. 

{The object of the method of reviewing wMch has Ifetn 
adopted by The Countryman is to give as much of the books 
and as little of the reviewer as Editor.) 
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Bernard Gilbert's Last Work 

LETTERS TO AMERICA 

Bf BERNARD GILBERT 

2 IS. net. 

Crown quarto. Limited edition de luxe. 

“Mr. Gilbert’s extraordinary work—a work which in its 
ambition and seriousness deserves wider attention than it has had 
—can be thoroughly recommended .”—The Outlook* 


PEERS WOODMAN 

TWO ONE-ACT PLAYS 
3s. ^d. net. 

The British Drama League Library of Modern British Drama. 

The first is a modern morality play, of which the title, clearly 
deriving from “ Piers Plowman ” shows that was in the author’s 
mind when he wrote it. The play describes the descent of a socialist- 
urban commission into a remote fen village, in the near future, 
under a communist government of Britain, and the extremely 
surprising results. 


GRAIN AND CHAFF FROM 
AN ENGLISH MANOR 

By A. H. SAVORY 

78. dd. net. 

“ This most companionable book ... all who love a friendly 
gossip of country life and times that are already growing old, 
will welcome his chapters as they come*”— Times* 


BASIL BLACKWELL » OXFORD 
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Other People's Letters 

U %% Plemm Parth to have a hfm*% mind Mnm iw TAiin/v, m 

PtwidmOf and Titen upon the Polti of 

New Courses for THEOtooiCALCoiLEGES !—-A wholly 
unorganized community puts its empty tins into the hedge¬ 
rows ! It sounds trivial, but as a fisherman I deplore the 
fact that on the remotest streams I am always stumbling 
against tin cans and broken bottles. I rejoice in the growth 
of paper containers, at least they will decay and can even be 
burnt. How we need an organizer in every village ! 

If only the parsons-. Fancy a theological college with a 

course on local government, another on domestic economy, 
a third on the history of English land, on co-operation, etc., 
etc., etc. ! Let us have better living and chance the dying ! 

~F.R,S. 

‘ A Rather Elderly Association.’ —I was glad to sec 
the article by ‘ A Delegate ’ on the Association of Poor Law 
Unions. I have been a delegate for the past lo years, ami 
in that time it seems to me the utility and the influence of 
the Association have steadily declined. The explanation is, 
I think, to be found in the fact that there is no provision for 
the infusion of new blood into the executive committee. 
The same men are re-elected year after year, and vacancies 
rarely arise from any other cause except death. The vast 
majority of the delegates coming from different parts of the 
country are naturally unknown to each other, and when 
voting for members of the executive they play for safety by 
electing those who have served before. 

We see the result of this petrified form of organization in 
the mulish attitude of *no change’ adopted toward the 
Government Poor Law proposals, subsequemiy modified to 
a few inadequate changes. Anybody who listened to the 
discussion would realize that the great objection of the Asso¬ 
ciation to the Government scheme was that it involved the 
abolition of Boards of Guardians. It was discussed from the 
point of view, not of what was best for the Poor Law, but 
what was best for the Guardians themselves. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION 

England’s 

Green & Pleasant Land 

‘One cannot refrain from admiration at the ex¬ 
traordinary truth, sincerity and appeal * . . . 
Scientific accuracy and humour , . • . In the 
spirit of one of the Hebrew prophets of old 
. . . It is the vision of the end of an 

age and should have permanent historical value 
► , . Full of insight and most vivid character 
sketches set down with fascinating result . . . 

He is of the great legend and tradition,’ Nation, 
net, 

Jonathan Cape, Thirty Bedford Square, London 


*An honest book .’—Quarterly 'Review, 

* Few more vivid pictures of village life have been written ” 

—Economist 

THE DYING PEASANT 

AND THE FUTURE OF HIS SONS 

BY 

J, W, ROBERTSON SCOTT 

This ’ very interesting study of a difficult subject,’ as the Nation 
calls it, is, the Times s&ys, * carefully written, full of information 
and readable,’ 


XQS, 6 d, net los, lod, post free 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Ltd. 

14 Henrietta Street, Go vent Garden, W.C,2 
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I am not sure which required reform the morCi the Poor 
Law, or the Poor Law Unions Assaciation'~but I rather 
think the latter .—Amthtr Dtkgatt 

[Our correspondent’s point is borne out by a circular 
addressed by the Association under the signature of the 
president, on May s 8, to Boards of Guardians, which is before 
U 3 It tells them that it is extremely important that the 
Guardians should, without delay, determine to oppose my 
compromise that may lead to the loss of powers they now 
exercise,’ (The italics are ours).—Emroa.] 

The Bath in the Fioor. —Of the bath in the floor of 
some Bourneviile cottages—I do not think such a Imth is 
now supplied—I can only say, try bathing a baby or a child 
in such a bath. The blood rusha to one’s head at the 
notion !— Mrs. L. Gihhrisi Thmpsm 
‘ Living Beyond His Income.’ —Sir Daniel Hall says much 
in his able article with which 1 entirely agree, but his sweep¬ 
ing statement that living ‘ beyond hts income is the most 
usual source of loss among formers ’ is unfair, especially to 
the smaller formers and smallholders of the Cotswolds, and 
liable to mislead many people with little knowledge of the 
frugal habits of people of this class. I suppose any tramp 
who has two crusts to last him two days and cats both in 
one day, could truthfully be said to live beyond his income. 
Up to what standard are formers justifira in living i 1 
think it would have been foirer if Sir Daniel had made a 
comparison between the standard of living of formers and 
that of proprietors of other country businesses employing 
approximately equal labour and capital.—liP'. J. Jshly 
A Farmer’s Invitation.— We formers are considered to 
be ignorant clodhoppers, or simple country johnnies. Ail 
we can say is, let these clever brainy men come down and 
teach us, we are willing to learn. I have read with pleasure 
every page of die first issue of The Countryman. 

— O. 

[W! regret to have had to postpone the pubHeetim of thirteen 
Editor.] 
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How to Make 
Agriculture Prosperous 

The urgent need for a new national policy with regard to 
Agriculture muit be perfectly apparent to every thinking person* 

Land i$ the baaii of life. The ifuU and proper use of land Is 
therefore a matter of first importance to the townsman and coun¬ 
tryman alike. Yet the land, and the great agricultural industry 
which depends upon it, do not yield either the materia! return or 
the broad social results which the nation is entitled to escpect. 
The countryside hat luflFered from an outworn land system on 
the one hand, and on the other from alternating periods of gross 
public neglect and futile expedienti for the promotion of its 
prosperity. 

The nation clearly cannot continue to be aatisfkd with the 
pietent situation. It must arrest the decline of the last half'* 
century, and by 1 vigorous constructive policy, achieve the 
threefold Ideal of** better ^mlng, better business, better living.*’ 

The vigorous constructive policy required is to be found in 
‘ LABOm’S POLICY ON ACRICULTUEB/ 

Price 34^., Post free 

To be obtained from 

The Labour Publications Dept. 

33 Bedeston Square 
London, S.W.l 
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The CoUNTJtYMAM 

Tg the %ural Intelligentsia: 

A Reminiscence and a Plain Statement 

In wishing The Countryman long life and prosperity, 
toe admonish all who cart for the country that, if an enterpnti 
so full of passihiliiies is allowed to fail for want of support, its 
Uood will be on their heads.—Saturday Review 

T he blunt, friendly commonsetise of the * Satur¬ 
day Review,’ along with the warmth of a wel¬ 
come from the Press, Advertisers and Subscribers that 
is uncommon in the history of periodicals—could wc 
have desired a finer greeting than the kind words of 
the Master of all rural writing ?—make us feel that 
the readers of The Countryman will appreciate 
frank dealing from the start. 

The publication of The Countryman is, the 
‘ Economist ’ says, ‘ a sign of the times The 
‘ Spectator' calls it ‘ something of an event if is 
* something of an event ’ because informed students 
of Rural Britain have realized for so long what a help 
it would be if a periodical could be established 
which 

I. had a rooted belief in the future of the culti¬ 
vation of the land ; 

2. was unaffected by Party exigencies and 
associations, and 

3. appealed to the intelligence of countryman 
and townman not only by its authority, but by its 
iournalistic and literary character. 

S EVERAL years ago, Lord Northcliffe, when still 
Sir Alfred Harmsworth, was ready, largely from 
public motives, to finance, under the direction of the 
Editor of The Countryman, a monthly under that 
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CARE-FREE TRAVELLING 

It is quite as easy to avoid the vexation of having 
one’s money stolen, as it is to court disaster 
by carrying it in the form of foreign notes* 
Why, then, should the risk be run? The 
Westminster Bank is pleased to help its custo¬ 
mers in the wiser course, and it suggests any 
one of three simple precautions: 

5T0 ask the Bank to arrange for one’s own Cheques 
to be cashed by one or more of its Agents abroad* 
fTo carry its cheque-shaped Circular Nates. 
These are issued at £$ and ^^lo, and are handy, 
safe, and well known all over the world* 
fEqually so is its pink Letter of Credit for a pre¬ 
arranged sum, any part of which the holder 
may draw, as required, through any of 3479 
separate agencies abroad 

Customers may arrange such pre^* 
cautions quickly through 
any local branch 

WESTMINSTER BANK 

LIMITBD 

Htad Offict; 41 Lothhury, Lmdm, E. 0,2 
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THE HOME ^ 
UNIVERSITY 
LI B R A R Y 


Some Voeomes of Interest to Countryfolk 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GARDEN 
E. H. M. Cox. 

BIRDS 

A. Landsborouoh Thomson, O.B.E., D.Sc. 
TREES 

Maccregor Skene, D.Sc., F.L.S. 

PROBLEMS OF VILLAGE LIFE 
E. N. Bennett, M.A 

THE SCHOOL 

Prof. J. J. Findlay. 

CLIMATE AND WEATHER 
Prof. H. N. Dickson 

AGRICULTURE 

Prof. W. Somerville. 

Full list of 132 volumes sent on application. 

All Volumes as. net. 


LONDON : WILLIAMS k NORGATE, LTD. 
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WILLIAMS & 
NORGATEud. 

Garden Books 


DIARY OF AN XVIII CENTURY GARDEN 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

“ All lovers of gardens and of a quiet country life 
will enjoy it.’— Spectator. 

Illustrated, ys. 6d. net 


A BOOK OF SCENTS AND DISHES 
Compiled by Dorothy Allhusen. 

2nd Edition. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN 
By Mrs, Philip Martineau. 

4th Edition. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

By the same Author: 

THE SECRETS OF MANY GARDENS 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THE MAKING OF A GARDEN 
By D. H. Moutray Read, F,R.H.S. 

Illustrated, ys. 6d. net 

Edited by the same Author: 

THE GARDENERS’ YEAR BOOK 

400 pages. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


ROCK GARDENS By Lewis B. Meredith. 

Illustrated. los. 6d. net 


14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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title. The Editor drew back because, while ap¬ 
preciating Sir Alfred’s spirit and his intentions, he 
did not feel that the maintenance of a non-Party 
standard was assured. 

.^ain, before the War, at a time when the Editor 
of The Countryman wrote, in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ a series of articles pleading for a non-Pwty 
concentration on certain urgent rural questions, 
there were little round table conferences of rural 
authorities of different Parties with the Editor with 
a view to the publication of a non-Party periodical 
to be called The Countryman. The dis.astcr of 
1914 put the project aside. 

At length this year The Countryman is published 
on the desired principles under the Editor's own 
proprietorship. 

T he ‘ Saturday Review ’ has spoken out as it 
has done because periodicals such as The 
Countryman, which are expensive to produce, are 
like some excellent new plays. If they come to an 
end it is not at all because a public is lacking for 
them, but because that public is not reached quickly 
enough. 

It is for this reason^ then, that the opportunity is given 
thus early to every man and woman of the rural intelli^ 
gentsia to consider what be or she can do now to increase 
the circulation of a periodical which has been wanted 
and is now provided. Some suggestions as to 
practical methods are made on a coloured form. 

The Editor and his helpers have done their bit 
before asking readers to do theirs. Before beginning 
the enterprise, the staff resolved not to burden it for 
some time ahead with anyremuneration foritslabours. 
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JpLEASE OFFER to us any Books you may wish 
to sell. We are prepared to purchase good Books 
in every department of Literature—including Complete 
Sets of Periodicals and Journals. A List of the Books 
we specially want will be sent on application. 

W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. Catalogues l^dMonthly 
Booksellers, Omnbrid^B telephoke 862 

QUALITY PRINTING 

I F you like the look of < The Countryman * 
try the Firm which prints it when you want a 
BOOK, PERIODICAL, or a PAMPHLET 
turned out in a craftsmanlike way. Estimates Free 

FOX, JONES & Co., Kemp Hall Press 

33 ST. ALDATE’S-OXFORD 

Telephone 2770 

DRAMA IN THE COUNTRY 

Are you producing a play in your town or villa^ this year ? 

If so, write for advice as to the choice of a play and methods of 
production to the Hon* Sec*^ Citizen House^ Math, who will be 
very pleased to send a free list of plays and pageants on receipt of 
a stamped addressed envelope^ Beautiful sta^ costumes of all 
periods and sizes, adults, young people^s and diildren’s designed 
by artists from rich fabrics and made in the Little Theatre of 
Citizen House, are also obtainable at nominal loan fees,^ Properties, 
stage curtains, scenery also on loan. Address all enquiries: Hon. 
Sec., Citizen House, Bath. 


RUSH-SEATED CHAIRS 
aad STOOLS 

Ideal for Country, Cottage or Bungalow 
LIST FREE 

C. BLOSS Sc SONS, LTD., Chair Faetert 
Princes Rlsborougli^ Established 1S73 
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Mr ADVENTURES 
AS A TRAMP 
AND A THIEV.—I 

MUBLK AJ 50 UT OLD COTTAGES 

FROM TOE HUNTING FfELD 
TO THE AIR 

A COUNTRY HOUSE CONSPIRACY 
By Sir Timothv B'-dsn, Bart. 

MY SIX YEARS’ FARMING.-*IH 

; SIX COUNTIES 
WI'TOOUT A KIKli) 

0 

* GchkI value * Au exivlleut 6U* vfuith 

IDBURY KINGIWM OXFORD 
January,, No. 4, fol, !J ■') ' | 'Na/f-^-Crown Q«arter/y 
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The Ideal GIFT 

WATERM/IN'S 

PENS 

IN EXQUISITE 
rwo-TONE counmi; 

fhB gift must 1)6 beau^ful AND practical. 
You search and search until you almost 
despair of finding it. But the difficulty 
vanishes the moment you see Waterman’s 
latest in Fountain Pens. 

These new pens, made bom siainless> vulcanised 
robber, are the outcome of an important diaeoverjr 
known only to Waterman's. Kev^ before have sttch 
exquisitely coloured pern* been avariaWe. 



Watermans 


Three new Styles. Two sizes in each style. 9 ct. gold bands and 
x$ ct. gold filled clips. Pencils to match. 

Pens No. 92, No. H 30 • 

Pencils No. 21. 7/6. No. 26,10/6 
OfStationcnand Towcllecs 

Write ior * THE PKN BOOK' aiifl * THE WATERMAN 1500K OF 
HUMOURFRER--rfom 

G. SLOAN, LTD., nc^e pra Comer, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


, see page 567. 


For Contents see page 480. 


For SonscftirTioN Ratss, etc,, 
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^\iblic Opinion 

liT- ^ 1029 

A WEEKLYREVIEW OF WHAT PEOPLE 
THINK. SAY, AND DO 


The chief object of 
‘ Public Opinion * is to 
provide busy men and 
women with a handy 
summary of the best 
thought and activity of the 
best men and women of 
the day from the World’s 
best Papers, Magazines 
and Books. 

It is a Newspaper 
Room, a Weekly Library 
of New Books, and always 


a cheerful and wrll-ifH 
formed companion* It 
gives a rapid survey of the 
events of the week, aiul 
covers a retnarkably wide 
area of interests. 

The success of ‘ Peiiue 
Opinion ’ is due to the 
fact that it appeals to every 
intelligent man and wo¬ 
man and helj^s them ht 
keep in touch with all that 
13 worth knowing* 


THREEPENCE WEEKLY 

A SPECIMEN copy OK ‘ PUBIJC OPINION’ will 
aent to any address en i*ecei|H of a eard adttrr»<K’d o? Hyr 
Manager, * Puhlie Opinion/ 44 Ejiwji Strrer, W.C‘ 4. 

• PUBLIC OPINION ^ can be sent Im to any mU\rr%* in 
the world for 7s. 7(1. for six inonths, or 151. id, for a ye^r. 
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Enjoy a Larger Income 
and Live Longer / 

If you depend on investments for your income you are probably 
only getting about 5% on your Capital, and you may not be sure 
of that or of the safety of your money. 

Supposing you can get 13% guaranteed for as long as ever 
you live, then you would be able to indulge in more of the 
comforts of life and be relieved of all anxiety. Both advantages 
will tend to lengthen your life. 

13% GUARANTEED 

for as long as you live. 

A man of 70 can obtain from the Sun Life of Canada an Annuity 
equivalent to r3% on his capital. Ip his health is impaired, 
A LARGER ANNUITY WILL BE GRANTED. Older and younger 
ages get proportionately higher and lower rates, and all receive 
advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada Annuitants. 

There are many other forms of Sun of Canada Annuities— 
Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed return op Capital, 
Deferred Annuities, and Educational Annuities, Why not let 
us send you particulars ? Remember the offer is made to you 
by the leading Annuity Co.—a Company with Government- 
Supervised Assets exceeding 82,000,000. In confidence, write, 
giving exact date of birth. 

Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, 92 Sun of Canada House, Cocbpur 
Street, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.i 
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For the betterment of FUlage Life 
few things are more effective than 

WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 
-and GOATS! I 

WOMEN'S INSTITUTES for all sorts 

of activities / 

GOATS for cheap milk from roadsid^. 
■waste f 

Accordingly, as ^ 

Convenient, Inexpensive 
Xmas^NewYearPresent^ 
that Country Dwellers at 
Home and Abroad will 
find interesting and useful 

we have great pleas-ure in offering the 
accompanying SHT* 

UNUSUALLY LIBERAL PREMIUMS 


to Readers of The Countryman who subscribe 
for ADDITIONAL COPIES 
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1 . For ONE Additional Subscription 10/- 
A Copy of the INDEX & TITLE PAGE 
to VOL I and to VOL. II when ready. 

2. For TWO Additional Subscriptions 20/- 
THE CASE FOR THE GOAT:' With 
Introductions by Duchess of Hamilton 
and the late Sir Rider Haggard; and 
REPLIES OF GOAT-KEEPERS TO 
24 QUESTIONS. By J. W^ Robertson 
Scott. 9 Chapters. 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. (Published at 5/-). 

3. For THREE Additional Subscriptions 30/- 

STORY of WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 
MOVEMENT. By J. W. Robertson 
Scott. 322 pages. 52 Illustrations. 
(Published at 6s. 6d.) The only History. 

4. For FOUR Additional Subscriptions 40/- 
The two INDEXES & TITLE PAGES, 
THE CASE FOR THE GOAT, and 
STORY OF THE WOMEN’S INSTI¬ 
TUTE MOVEMENT. 


Address: The Publisher, • Countryman ^ OflOice, Idbury, 
Kingham, Oaiford 
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The NewY ork Nation 

(a Weekly Review ol Polllks, Life and Letters) 

is invaluable to people who wish to 
be well informed on American fTffairs 
and to keep in touch with liberal Ameri¬ 
can opinion on events and tendencies 
throughout the world 

Weekly International Affairs Section 
British Agent: 

Gertrude M. Cross, 34 Cufton Gardens, W* 9 

Annual subscription 2$s, 6s, three months 

Specimen copy free on request 


THE BERMONDSEY BOOK 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF LIFE & LITERATURE. 
* The Most Human of tho Reviews ^ 

The main purpose of^EBERMW BOOK 
is to encourage the unknown author. The review t« 
International, and its policy is based upon the fact 
that in Art and Literature there are no l>owndiaries 
— of race and no divisions of claw. . .. 

Among the contributors to the Decemtier nu*iil>er aie 
Thornton Wilder John Van Druten 

Louis Golding Harcoun Willtanti 

Stefhn SJeromski J. Collii 

THE BERMONDSEY BDOK is published 
(March, June, Septemlicr* Dcmnhrr) prii^ as. 
net. i; Annual subscription 91. (post fret). 

BY 

WILLIAM HEINEMANN tT 0 . 

99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.Ci 
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THE GARDENER’S YEAR 
BOOK, 1929 

Edited by D. H. Moutray Read 

Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society 

Bound in clothe with a coloured wrapper^ 5 j . net 

T he third volume of ** The Gardener's Year Book " will 
maintain the standard of the previous one as to contents. 
Among the subjects to be dealt with are 

Botanical Expeditions : Assam : F. Kingdon Ward 
Chili: Clarence Elliott 
Gardens : Saighton Castle : Mrs. Garnett 

A Japanese Garden : Ella Christie 
Shakespeare's Garden: A. C. Bartholomew 
A Frame Garden : A. C. Bartholomew 
Carnations: C. Engelmann 
Plant Names: The Hon. Lady Cecil 
Archdeacon Lindsay 
British Orchids: C. B. Tahourdin 
Flower Legends s B. Hunt 

Motor Cultivators for the Garden ; W. E. Shewell-Cooper 
Horticulture and the Ministry of Agriculture : H, Bryan (Assist. 

Hort. Comm. Min. of Agric.) 

Hybridising and Mendelian Principles : Dr. Mac Watt 
Fungus and Mildews: J. Ramsbottom 

Also papers by recognised authorities on Flowers for Old-World 
Gardens, Box Edgings, Mar6:hal Niel Roses, Potatoes, Green 
Fertilisers, Tomato Culture, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Horticultural 
Reports from Experimental Stations, etc. Review of new horti¬ 
cultural books, alphabetical list of new and noteworthy plants, 
olhcial notices and orders, etc. 


Philip Allan, 69 Great Russell St., London, W.C.i 
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THE NEW ADELPHI 

Edited by 

JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 

IN DECEMBER—FEBRUARY NUMBER; 

FIFTY YEARS OF BRITISH IDEALISM 

GEORGE SANTAYANA 

ART AND SOCIETY - - - J. M. MURRY 

LORD BIRKENHEAD {A Satirical Play in One Act) 

HUGH KINGSMILL 

FICTION, VERSE, NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, BOOK 
REVIEW 

a/6 Quarterly 3i'n Quarltrly 

BRITISH PERIODICALS, Ltd. 19 CURSITOR STREET, E.C.4 


W^t i^ehj Cra 

The International Review of New Education 

Special Number (Illustrated) on 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

Eiisx a. 

0/ii«K>»s/)'(»»BEBIIABDBHAW, KOSMAN ASO KU. 

Article on TOE BReilSB POBUO SOHOOIA 

Accounts of progressive work in 

Private Schools (Bedales, St. Christopher, St, Cror«e*R atid mauv othrrii^. 
Secondary Schools. Central or modem Schools. KunerySchoolit Opea«MSohooti 
A special psychological article an 
CAN WB MEASURE MOEAXA,? 

Singh Copies, 1/6 Annual Subscription, 4/6 

PUBUSHED JANUARY, APRIL, JULY AND OCTOBER 

The New Era, 11, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C.1 

catategne ol tte New Bia Lending UtirMjr of booki on prograwlwe 
ecim^tioa, modem methods and experiments, the new psycholoity, etc» A 

trelning In th« 
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For Authoritative Articles 
by Experts 


and News of all the Latest 
Developments in the Industry 

READ THE 

BRITISH BEET GROWER 

The Premier Monthly Journal for Beet Growers 

A 

OF INCALCULABLE VALUE TO 
PRESENT OR INTENDING 
GROWER?S OF SUGAR-BEET 

SUBSCRIPTION; 10/- PEK YEAR, POST FREE 

or can b« obtained through your Newsagent^ or 
brom any of W» Hi de SON'S Branches 

Publishing Offices: 

2, Bream’s Buildii^i London, E.C.4 
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Saturday Review 

IS PLEDGED TO SUPPORT 

(a) Agricultural Kevival 
(^) Kural Preservation 
(c) The furtherance of every means to 
improve the welfare of the countryman 

THE SATURDAY 

has recently published a scries of articles 
under the general heading of * Rural 
Problems ’ dealing with various practical 
aspects of these matters* A specimen copy 
will be sent free of charge on application 

THE SATURDAY 

also welcomes the views of correspondents 
on these and kindred matters, being 
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The October issue of The Countryman gave the g 
sales of newspapers in a small country town. Those § 
figures show that the “New Leader” enjoys the g 
largest sale amongst the political and literary weeklies, g 
CLThe reason for that success is obvious, The “New § 
Leader” is the foremost Labour weekly in the § 
country. It strives to place before countr3^en and g 
townsmen the truth about Labour’s aims and policy, g 
It makes its appeal to reason rather than to passion. § 
tl Forty-two thousand people read the “New Leader” § 
every week. Send a post card for a specimen copy, g 
and you will join that army of intelligent readers, g 
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‘COUNTRYMAN’ DIRECTORY 

Animals, Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to, roy 
Jermyn Street, S.W.i. Apply for name and additM of your 
nearest inspector. ^ 

Certified and Grade A (T.T.) Milk Producers’ Association: 
i6 Ormond Yard, York Street, S.W.i. 

Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society : 7 Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, S.W.i. 

Food Education Society; 29 Gordon Square, W.C.t. 

Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, Greycoat Place, 
S.W.I. Victoria 3524, 3525- 

League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.i* 

National Adoption Society, 4 Baker Street, W.i, Mayfair 
0275; West of England Branch, Abbey Green, Bath. 

National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis: x 
Gordon Sq., W.C.i. 

New Health Society: 39 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

Rural District Councils Association: St. Stephen’s House, 
Victoria Embankment, S.W.i. 


VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES 

A Directory of the Principal National Organisations engaged In Voluntary 
Social Service, with, details of their Scope and Chief Activities: 

Eduction 

Dima, Mosio and otbez Arts 
Juvenile Welfare 

Hcdidays and Oaidoor Reoreatios 

Piesemtion of Amenities 

Housing and Town Planning 

Health and Sickness 

Welfare in Industry 

Oversea Settlement 

Befonnative Agencies 

Beligiocis Organisations for Social Service 

Associations for Fnblio Bodies and Professional Assooifttioni 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE (INCORPOHATHD) 
26 Bedford Shuars* London W.C.r 


PRICE 2s. (Post Free 2s. 2d.) 

TA# aim of the Couneil wUi have been achieved if iki$ Handbook serva ia thow h 
Members of Parliament, Pmk OMoials, Members of Statutory Cmmitfmt SaciiU 
Workers^ and the General Public the voluntary orgamsatiom to which they my took 

for particular services - For the first time it brings together in a concise form S 

vast amount of useful information which hitherto could not be obtained without an 
mrt^e arrmnt of pmnstaMng enmiryf-^Tm Rt. Hon, J. H, Wiiituy, RC.. 
M.P,, late Speaker of the. House of Commons. 
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COUNTRY HOUSES, COTTAGES, etc. 

Wanted to purchase, i to 5 acres pasture and coppice^ pre¬ 
ferably with spring ; south slope, access from bye-road but 
away from main roads 5 in any southern or south-midland 
county. Box 17, The Countryman. 

Rural Building Site Near New Forest. —Building land 
for sale, one acre more or less surrounded by some 26 acres of 
grass and timber which cannot be built on for 100 years. Near 
New Forest, Solent, Sea, good Tennis. Bus. toin water. 
Price ,^400.—R. H. Rhodes, Everton, Lymington, Hants. 

Bexhill-on-Sea. —New semi-detached houses, central position, 
four bed and two entertaining rooms, up-to-date fittings. Price 
Freehold. Garage if required. Write Box x6. The 
Countryman. 

Hove.— On Stanford Estate, Mallory Rd., and Shirley Drive. 
Excellent, up-to-date, detached houses, four bed and entertaining 
rooms. Hot-water heating. Downstair lavatories. £2,200. 
Freehold. Write, Box 13, The Countryman. 

Fowey, Cornish Riviera.—Penlee, a private Esplanade 
Hotel*—Unrivalled position. Highly recommended for cooking 
and comfort. From 3 gns, a week. — Mrs. Jordan, 

TRAINING AND SITUATIONS 

Poultry Farming for Girls.— Thorough^ practical, 
theoretical training on up-to-date farm. Carpentering taught. 
Salaried posts found—certificates, examinations.—Prospectus, 
Miss Harrison Bell, Sisservernes Farm, Welwyn, Herts. 

Lady Rachel Byng, Kingsmead, Winkfield, Windsor, has 
vacancies for Day Lady Apprentices on her world-famous Angora 
Rabbit farm ; small premium. Salaried posts found. Uver 
1,000 Rabbits. Full particulars, stamped addressed envelope, 
LIVE STOCK 

Labrador Retrievers.— 6 months-old dog puppies. Dam 
and sire first-rate field dogs. — ^Box 14, The Countryman. 

NOTICES 

The Countryman is 2s. 6d, quarterly or los. (or $2.3^0, 62 francs, 
xo marks or 9 rupees) a year, post free, direct from the office, Idbury, 
Kingham, Oxford. It is also on Sale at or can be ordered from all 
Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers, and Newsagents. 

Presents and Birthday Greetings.— We are always pleased to 
send copies for a year with any speified message. 

Want Advertisements are charged 4d. a word, but must be prepaid* 
MSS., Sketches and Photos are carefully considered. \^en 
stamped envelopes are enclosed, it is the rule to return what cannot be 
used, but no responsibility for safety while in the Editor’s hands or in 
transmission can be accepted. Intending contributors should pay 
special attention to the scope of the review and to succinctness. 

Suggestions for increasing the njalue and usefulness of The COUNTRY-^ 
MAH are wlcomed. 
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The Countryman 

A Quarterly Non-Party Review and 
Miscellany of Rural Life and Industry 

Edited and Published by J. W, Robertson Scott 
at Idbury, Kingham., Oxford 

0 more than happy countryman if only he knew his own good fortune 
The best citizens spring from the cultivators; theirs are the enduring rewards.— 
Agriculture can never regain even a moderati dpgrec of prosperity unless it is tieated 
on the lines of Tbs CouKrayMAN, that is without Party bias.—JUrd 

Vol. II No, 4 Half-a-crown quarterly January 1929 

AS ONE COUNTRYMAN TO ANOTHER 

M any men and women who live all the year 
round in the country are beginning to feel 
that the time has come to say a plain word or two 
to some of the amiable people who are worrying 
them about the preservation of Rural England. 

Although there is on the part of these 
Babble people a genuine and praiseworthy 
about Old desire to safeguard our national 
Cottages stock of beauty, some of them are 
of a well-known breed which has 
fulminated, in turn, against steamships, trains, 
telegraph wires, motors, gramophones, wireless, 
and aeroplanes, and, before all these, we have 
no doubt, windmills, and before windmills, the 
first house and the first church. A lot of nonsense 
which is talked about preserving cottages which are 
‘ picturesque ’ in summer and fetid in winter pro¬ 
ceeds from persons of the type of mind who, until 
’’'oseph Pennell and Sir Charles Holmes showed it 
13 them, never saw the beauty in modern cities; who, 
1 ot having to live below the level of the sea in Hoi- 
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land, would forbid the Dutch farmer to substitute, 
for windmills which take days off, oil engines which 
will stick at their job of pumping water. They are 
folk of a type of mind, who, never having been 
appalled by the ghasdiness and the stench of 
mediaevalism, in China for example, play at summer 
day ‘pageants ’ that have as much relation to the 
life our ancestors endured as a Maud Goodman to 
a bloody nose at a boxing match. What is wrong 
with the people who, lacking knowledge and 
imagination, babble about old cottages, is that they 
have not to live in them. The other day we were 
invited to a Cotswold village which we confess to 
having ourselves, in the blindness of past days, 
as we motored quickly through it, lauded as ‘ un¬ 
spoilt ’. We found that there was hardly a labourer’s 
dwelling in the village which had not been ‘ reported 
against ’ or deserved to be. On the outside or some 
of the cottage walls there was green mould a yard or 
more above the road level. What was the state of 
things inside? Nearly all the living rooms were below 
ground level and of course stone-paved. In several cot¬ 
tages it was impossible to stand upright under the 
beams. The area of all the windows in many a cottage 
was not equal to the area of a single window in one of 
the District Council cottages we have had a hand in 
building in Idbury (and a distinguished F.R.I.B.A. 
and an ex-President of the R.I.B.A. have pro¬ 
nounced to be as inoffensive as serviceable). The old 
, mud mortar of the walls had fallen out in all directions, 
the core of the walls was often rubbish, and some of 
the stone was rotten. The generations which come 
after us may speculate on just what germs of 
disease were harboured in such dark, dank, insani- 
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tary hovels, for hovels is the only name for them. 
Such cottages have no foundations, let alone damp 
courses, and were often cobbled together by poor 
men and their friends. Some of these cottages had 
come into the possession of a new owner : was he 
to ‘ preserve ’ them or to rebuild and make of two 
or tliree cottages one ? A lover of natural beauty 
and of Cotswold architecture, as is demonstrated by 
his own cottage building and by his own house 
(which he can afford to keep warm, light with elec¬ 
tricity and pay labour to work), he decided, like a 
man of enlightenment, to rebuild. What he wrote 
to us was ; 

* It is not enlightenment. It is impecuniosity and funk. 
The proper way to deal with these cottages is to “ scrap 
the lot”, and put up decent-sized, airy, sanitary, well- 
drained cottages in their places. I am only making Ae best 
of a bad job. I am perpetuating the small low rooms, etc. 
When I have done with the cottages, they will last another 
200 years. But they ought not They ought to go now 
for good. Really, my action is the next most immord thing 
to leaving them as they are. The tinkering or adapting is 
the vice. Nothing short of complete reconstruction is 
really useful.’ 

The truth is that not a few of the well-intentioned 
people who talk about preserving old cottages have 
failed to face what one would think was simple 
enough ; the fact that a dwelling which conformed 
in its lighting, its air content and its sanitation to 
the notions, needs, and desires of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century does not conform, and, merely 
by dilettante tinkering, cannot be made to conform 
to the hygienic requirements of men and women 
and children of our day. Two cottages over which 
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many an ‘ artist * would have raved had a common 
privy (consisting of a pit or vault with a roof over) 
■which was (sometimes) emptied once a year. The 
blunt question is whether cottages are to be homes 
for healthy, hopeful human beings or to be pretty- 
pretties for people who are themselves careful to 
live in dry, well-ventilated, well-lighted houses. 
The Countryman, published in the Cotswolds, is 
not likely to be held indifferent to the valuable work 
(on very limited funds) of the Council for the Pre¬ 
servation of Rural England and of the Society of 
Arts Committee. In preparing our first number, 
one of the first things we did was to place our pages 
at the disposal of these organizations, and we gladly 
lent some small assistance to Mr. Peach’s admirable 
Preservation of the Countryside Exhibition. We 
have 'written as ardently as anyone on the need of 
saving natural beauty and delightful domestic 
architecture,* on preserving the heirlooms of the past 
and the rest of it; before the War we made a plea 
for Open Air Museums; and in the very week in 
which this' article is written the Editor has carried 
a resolution through his District Council for the 
adoption of the Regional Planning Act. But no 
honest man or woman, really acquainted with some 
of the villages of Southern England, can doubt that, 
in the interests of civilization, the best thing to do 
with a number of the cottages in this region is to 
set a light to them. We have given the warmest 
' support to the work of re-conditioning, under the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Act of 1926, cottages 

• See, for example, the illustration of the Bibury Cottages in No. i> 
Vol. I, and of a Cotswold house, before and after restoration^ in No. 
Vol. 1, and accompanying letterpress. 
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worthy of pre$ervation. But decrepit dwellings are 
not of value merely because they are old. Some 
sentiment on this matter is as false as the satisfaction 
some of our ancestors had in imitation * ruins ’ and 
‘ hermitages.’ Houses are to live in, Bacon said, 
not to look on. Better still, let us have houses good 
both to live in and to look on. Let us preserve 
every bit of old beauty religiously, but let us recog¬ 
nize that some old cottages, unless they can be 
re-built, have earned their rest and may well become 
village museums (see illustration in our July issue) 
or road material. 

A TOWNSMAN expressed to a countryman 
his satisfaction in a row of beautifully-thatched 
beehive corn stacks. The countryman replied : 

‘ Yes, they are beautiful j but I am glad I do not see so 
much thatching as I used to do. To me this beautiful 
thatching is rather like the beautiful complexion of a con¬ 
sumptive. Beautiful thatching conjures up for me a vision 
of (too often) thin, old, patient, worn, resigned-looking old 
men, “steady true workers'”, their masters’pride, men who 
from boyhood had been (not seldom) overworked, underfed, 
ill-housed and under paid. Beautiful thatching of stacks 
means, moreover, a lot of work when every man 
is wanted for cleaning the land and for getting ready 
for the autumn sowing. Labour so employed means 
of necessity so much taken away from profit and consequently 
from the general well-being of the farm hands, I would 
much rather see the corn under a Dutch barn.’ ‘Oh *, said 
the townsman, ‘ one of those high ugly things; I always 
think farmers should be made to grow creepers up them.’ 

‘ I tried, and I think I failed ’, writes the countryman, ‘ to 
impress my friend with the beauty of an efficient faim where, 
with Dutch barns looking just what they are, store places 
for corn and hay, there were well paid and iert workers 
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with well fed, well clothed wives and children, men who would 
not change places with factory hands or bus drivers.’ 

• 

The vulgar attitude towards Dutch barns exhibited 
by lovers of the ‘picturesque ’ is of a piece with the 
unwholesome horror of good engineering, as if 
plain King’s Cross were not a saner railway station 
than the bedizened hotel front of St. Pancras, as if 
it were not a merit to begin a job where it should 
begin and leave off where it finishes. It is of a 
piece with complacency over the condition of a 
great deal of our agricultural land, which, as one of 
the most cultivated men in the Scottish agricultural 
world once said to us, ‘ looks as if the fields had been 
laid out, not for farming, but for the pleasure of 
week-enders Natural beauty and the beauty 
wrought by men’s hands have their great place in 
our life, and, by taking the steps dictated by ordinary 
commonsense, it is possible to preserve them because 
almost everybody in the country knows instinctively 
that they are beautiful and that they are a possession 
of our race. But agricultural land is for agriculture, 
and is none the worse-looking for that, and rural 
England is for a healthy, happy rural race to live in. 
For ourselves, we shall own that we find some of 
the condemned petrol pumps cheerful by day and 
by night, and that, to us, some of the electric light 
standards stalking vigorously across the country 
seem a welcome sign of vitality. As Rossetti wrote ; 

The Country seems in earnest here 

Grave and sa&dent—England, so to speak 5 

No other word will make the thing so clear. 

TJie problem of rural England is too deadly serious 
tor the people who live in and by the country to be 
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pestered by people of the cast of mind of a certain 
Slade Professor of Fine Art—not, of course, 
Ruskin. He ‘ would talk,’ said Thomas Hardy, 
‘ about bishops’ copes and mitres in an earnest, 
serious, anxious manner as if there were no tears 
or human misery beyond tears.’ 

AS to our architects, either they have the ability 
/jLto build worthily for their own time in a manner 
of their own or they have not. If they have not, 
they will go on with repetitive, imitative, pseudo-old 
work, and the wives of the bemused husbands who 
fall under their dominion will continue to say what 
they think of such practitioners of a dead art. If 
architects have a vocation for architecture they will 
give us country houses and cottages fit, in body and 
spirit, for our day and generation. Such architects 
will break away from outworn traditions of the 
elders in order to meet modern ways and ideas, as 
a number of young architects on the G^ntinent and 
at home are doing and architects who had an effectual 
calling have always done. Architects complain of 
lack of patronage and lack of popular appreciation. 
The average District Councillor, who is not without 
his experience of what some men whom he took to be 
‘ architects ’ have done, believes that the average 
architect knows very little more than other people 
about the essentials of building. In other worlds 
than the District Councillor’s there is not a little 
distrust of the way in which the Royal Institute of 
British Architects appears to be standing between 
the public and a profession the lifeblood of which 
is freedom. What countiymen and countrywomen 
in general, if they are in touch with modern ideas 
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ask is, How often does one see a new house in the 
country the architect of which gives any sign of 
having thought out anew for himself the prc)l)lein of a 
house in the country ? 

0 

W E were paying a visit to a well-known Aber¬ 
deenshire farmer, and were just leaving the 
farm-house with him for a stroll round the fields, 
when, putting down his stick, he said, * I’ll tak the 
gun ; we micht see a fox.’ Not only 
Qualmi in the non-hunting districts of Great 
Britain but in such agricultural coun¬ 
tries as Holland and Denmark there is an attitude 
towards the fox which would perplex the average 
farmer of Southern England. ‘High agricultural 
authorities,’ writes a recent visitor to Holland, ‘re¬ 
ceived with astonishment a statement of the number 
of Hunts in England, the losses through foxes, the 
burden cast upon poultry-keepers by the cost of 
enclosing poult^ at night and depriving hens, and 
especially ducks, of their natural food, by locking 
them up until seven in the morning, and the discredit 
following upon vulpicide. “ Here,” said an official, 
‘‘ agriculture is the principal thing ; in England you 
are too well off”.’ (But we're not.) In Denmark, of 
course, hardly any foxes have been permitted to 
survive. 

N TO one believes that fox-hunting will come to an 
i| end in England in a hurry. It is buttressed 
not only by an investment of more than ,([15,000,000 
and a yearly expenditure of ,^8,750,000—^thc figures 
of a well known sportsman—but by the support of 
a succession of rich newcomers to country life, to 
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whom hunting offers many attractions. Riding to 
hounds is glorious exercise and calls for pluck, fine 
horsemanship and good fellowship. It gives great 
pleasure to a large number of people and it is 
cherished as a survival of ‘ good old days ’ which 
never were except on Christmas cards. It is not 
only the authors of two new volumes, ‘ Memoirs of 
a Fox-Hunting Man ’ and ‘ Fox-Hunting Recol¬ 
ections ’—one the annals of the English and the 
other of the American chase—^who have a way with 
them. All the virtues do not reside in the bosoms 
of critics of hunting. 

Y et no close student of rural conditions can 
doubt that the feeling against fox-hunting is 
growing in many parts of the country. Dr. Edward 
Brown, the greatest authority we have on poultry¬ 
keeping, has declared that foxes are a greater deter¬ 
rent to the extension of poultry-keeping ‘ than at any 
previous time, and poultry-keeping is one of the de¬ 
partments of farming out of which, at a period when 
the condition of agriculture is represented in such a 
doleful light, money can admittedly be made ’. Many 
years ago, the present writer set forth, in a sporting 
weekly, on the basis of the results obtained by means 
of a questionnaire to masters of hounds, the remark¬ 
able totals reached by the Hunts’ poultry funds. 
But every countryman knows that, for one reason or 
another, no claims are made for a large proportion 
of the losses, and that whatever compensation be paid, 
the number of foxes in many parts of the country 
hinders the extension of poultry-keeping at a time 
when, as has been said, it is one of the not too numer¬ 
ous profitable departments of farming. ‘ In many 
sections of the country’. Dr. Brown says roundly, 
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Shunting should be prohibited, and foxes exter¬ 
minated as vermin The old suggestion that 
hunting brings money into the countryside, which 
Mly compensates for the losses of poultry and for the 
potential loss due to the inability of farmers to give 
poultry their freedom and keep the number of head 
they would otherwise keep, will not bear examination. 
If the farmer has no case it is certainly difficult to 
account for the scene of which we reproduce an 
illustration, facing page 384. 

B ut the rising tide of criticism directed at 
hunting is not merely economic. A large 
proportion of the public has increasing qualms over 
the cruelty with which hunting so often culminates. 
It is no use pretending that cruelty does not fre¬ 
quently occur. With regard to the fox, it is estab¬ 
lished beyond all question by Press reports, news in 
the sporting papers, and admissions in sporting 
books (see, for example, ‘ Sporting Recollections of a 
Younger Son’, published in 1926) and in hunting 
men’s magazine articles (see ‘ Cornhill ’ for 1927). 
Some incidents attending the hunting of the otter 
—a creature often killed when bearing young or 
suckling—are abominable. The fate which fre¬ 
quently overtakes the inoffensive badger is inexcus¬ 
able in the twentieth century. 

Dug him out and gave him to the hounds, 

The most ancient Briton of English beasts ! 

As Major van der Byl writes to us; 

‘ Nothing is so revolting as the sight of dogs killing a 
badger. The skin being extremely tough they are unable to 
tear it as in the case of a fox, and worrying usually takes place 
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from twenty minutes to half an hour before the life of the 
beast is extinct.’ 

A lthough many good men and women who 
hunt do not feel themselves culpable In respect 
of the cruelties that are unhappily frequent in 
organized sport, and it is easy for men and women 
who have no inclinations towards sport to be cen¬ 
sorious of sportsmen, we could not without hypocrisy 
conduct a review of rural progress if we hesitated to 
express our conviction that, at this time of day, such 
cruelties are a reproach to civilization, ill accord with 
the kindliness and good feeling of the English coun¬ 
tryside, and area stumbling block in the way of school 
teachers, who endeavour to teach the young, and the 
county authorities, who endeavour to enforce among 
adults, humane treatment of birds and animals. We 
can find no excuse whatever for otter-hunting and 
badger-baiting. We believe that drag-hunting 
ought to be steadily substituted for fox-hunting and 
beagling. We can think of no apology for the ill- 
usage of deer which has so frequently taken place. 
We believe that the time has come when the dis¬ 
tinction which the law attempts to establish between 
cruelty to what are called wild animals and cruelty to 
domesticated animals ought to be swept away. 
The degree of success which has attended the efforts 
of a few resolute men and women who have endured 
the horror of slaughter houses to bring about more 
humane killing of cattle, sheep and pigs, shows how 
public opinion can be influenced and led. People 
who are indifferent to the inhumanities incidental to 
the production of a good deal of their food have 
certainly no claim to be heard on occasional in- 
humanitv in the huntinff field. 
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I N an early number of The Countryman 
‘ R.H.R.’ suggested that the qualities which 
hunting develops in young men, in their own and 
the national interest, could be equally cultivated 
by aeroplaning. We now note that 
Jndihs young officers of the Guards, whom 
Cure it has been the custom to encourage to 

hunt, are joining a flying club. The 
townsman who leaves hunting for airmanship may 
lose the considerable benefit of gaining an acquaint¬ 
ance with rural conditions, and the countryman 
may miss the pleasure of association with horses and 
hounds; but in zest and adventure, in demands on 
resolution and skill, in the joy of speed and of unfold¬ 
ing landscape, in healthful glow, in the opportunity 
of trying his powers against his fellows, in general 
variety of experience and in national advantage, the 
air has everything to offer over the chase. And the 
satisfactions obtained are not alloyed by something 
which, nowadays, it must be admitted, is just a little 
barbaric, just a little selfish, just a little anacht^n- 
istic. Further, while the hunting man is confined to 
a few districts, there is no limit to the airman’s range. 
The hunting man and woman, as represented in 
their literature, are human, mettlesome and courage¬ 
ous, but they are not always particularly brainy. 
The young countrymen and countrywomen who are 
taking to the air have mentally as well as physically 
a wider outlook, Not only for unexampled recrea¬ 
tion but for the general convenience of rural life 
the small aeroplane has a great part to play. In a 
few years it will seem strange that more people did 
not realize that its advent,in the countryside was as 
certain as the coming of the motor, the telephone and 
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electric light and power, and that when it arrives it 
must draw from hunting some of the most gallant 
and enterprising spirits of both sexes. Can hunting 
long survive, in some districts at any rate, the air 
attack, the economic attack and the humane attack ? 

T he most fruitful thing in the stimulating 
new Report of the Development Commission 
may prove to be the wise reference to ‘the expensive 
form of economy ’ pursued by Agricultural Official¬ 
dom in framing its mailing lists for 
‘ Expensive the distribution of publications. We 
Economy ’ speak from some personal experi¬ 
ence. The Countryman is either 
the organ of the rural intelligentsia or it is nothing. 
There is no periodical in which notices of new 
publications dealing with agricultural progress and 
rural life are more likely to come to the notice of 
the right people. It is hardly credible that it is 
only Mter no end of letter-writing, and, as a final 
resource, a series of personal c2ls, that we are 
sure of seeing the Government’s rural publications. 
Official investigations, costing no end of time and 
money, are carried out painstakingly, and then, 
because of the limited publicity obtained for the 
Reports, they fail to have all the effect they might. 
As our readers know, we have made it one of our 
objects to call attention to official publications of 
significance and quality, but our editorial efforts 
ought to have been sunplemented by judicious 
official advertising. Take only the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s admirable Economic Series. Again 
and again we meet with people who have never 
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heard of some of the useful handbooks included in 
it. As many as twenty-four London publishers 
have found it worth their while to advertise in The 
Countryman, but the Ministry of Agriculture 
seems to think that its publications will sell of them¬ 
selves. They sell, in some numbers. But many 
more ought to be sold if things are to move in the 
countryside as they should do. 

T he Ministry is not only the publisher in need 
of nudging. The review-copy lists of several 
of our leading publishers badly want overhauling, 
or better-informed people are needed to take charge 
of the responsible job of sending out the books for 
review. London publishers have advertised liber¬ 
ally with us, but three of the firms which have 
advertised have actually failed to send us for review 
copies of books they have advertised! Our readers 
know why we express ourselves vigorously on this 
matter. Until more reading is done in the country¬ 
side, one of the chief grounds for hope in the rural 
advance is lacking. We are in no doubt whatever 
that the demand for reading matter in the rural 
districts can be largely increased. But it is not 
enough to produce excellent books for country 
people. The books must be made known. And 
the place in which to make country books known 
is the country. For two reasons we do not hesi¬ 
tate to speak 'plainly to publishers and Ministry 
of Agriculture alike. Not a few publishers have 
been good enough repeatedly to undertake, for 
various authors, country books which, from a 
strictly commercial point of view, had small promise. 
As to the Ministry, in the enterprise with which it 
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sets about the preparation of its Reports' and in the 
excellent style in which, with the help of a modern 
Stationery Office, it has for some years past issued 
its publications, usually at an extremely moderate 
price, it sets an example, as we have said more 
than once, to other Government Departments. 

a 

As it Seems to Some of Us 

To he a Seeker is to be the best sect next to a FittdeTf and such an one shall every 
faithful humble Seeker be at the end. Happy Seeker^ happy Finder I—Cromwell 

What's in a Name ? A Great Deal 

W HEN will men and women who want to see 
things move forward in the countryside give 
a thought to the fact that some names are ever so 
much more taking than other names ? Few of the 
people who are worthily engaged in Education and 
Agriculture seem to realize how forbidding to a 
large public are newspaper columns with Education 
and Agriculture in the headlines. One might have 
thought that the name Women’s Institute—it 
slipped into the country in war time—^would have 
been a warning. But no. After Women’s Insti¬ 
tute came Rural Community Council. What have 
such gawky names as Women’s Institute and Rural 
Community Council to do with our country speech ? 
Idbury, which is near Kingham, lies between two 
streams, the Windrush and the Evenlode—do 
inventors of societies for country people never listen 
to English ? The indifference of our public to 
Education and Agriculture must be set down, in 
part, to the literary incompetence of some apostles 
of Education and Agriculture. We must be corre- 
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spondingly grateful to those who have the gift of 
sprightly writing and winning speech. A popular 
journal once mocked the late Duke of Devonshire 
for his ‘ basso profundo pronunciation of poly¬ 
syllables But not even on Currency has drearier 
stuff been talked and written than on Education 
and Agriculture. And this has happened though 
there are no two topics which have more to do with 
life, are wider fields for imagination, conviction, 
faidi—^and humour. What educationists are capable 
of may be seen from the name with which they have 
now afflicted the reports of local educational efc)rt-— 
' Extra-Mural University Delegate Then the 
way they keep speaking of ‘ adults ’ and ‘ adoles¬ 
cents ’ 1 —‘ Are They the Same at Home ? * 

A Pka for more Roadside Trees 
AS now is the time to plant trees, may we recall 
4^to our readers that clause in the Roads Improve¬ 
ment Act, 1925 ?— 

Any County Council or highway authority shall have 
power to cause trees or shrubs to be planted and grass margins 
to be laid out in any highway maintained by them, and to 
erect and maintain guards or fences and otherwise to do 
aiytUng expedient for the maintenance or protection of such 
trees, shrubs, and grass margins. 

We italicize two phrases to show how wide the 
Local Authority’s powers are. Now as to the par¬ 
ticular trees to be planted. Mr. Dallimore, of Kew 
Gardens, has_ written a paper on the subject which 
the chief engineer of the Ministry of Transport has 
been Hnd enough to send us, and in this paper the 
trees included are ashes, elms, common cherry and 
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its double-flowered variety, white beam, poplar, 
mountain ash, sweet and horse chestnut, hornbeam, 
Scots pine, hawthorn, birch and selected oaks. 
(Common oak and beech should be reserved for 
hedgerow planting and for plantations.) Others are 
listed. The^iel thing is not to plant too closely. 

‘ It is doubtful whether any spacing need be closer 
than 60 feet.’ 

Ihe Christmas Feeling 

D amn braces, bless relaxes’, said the wise 
Blake. For four reasons we are not going to 
inflict De-Rating and Local Authorities on our 
readers at Christmas time, (i) We have said our 
say about rates and the spheres of District Counefl- 
lors, Poor Law Guardians and County Councillors, 
(a) Their three national organisations and the 
instructed rural public are strong enough between 
them to make the voice of wisdom prevail over the 
politicians. (3) At the time of writing the shape, 
in which, after all the conferences, the Government 
measure will emerge is in doubt. (4) We believe 
that the eventual legislation, however mistaken in 
some ways, will bring about a considerable advance 
in the efHciency of local government, and that, 
before long, necessary improvements on the Act can 
be made. 

0 

Farm-House Rhymes.—IF 

Yes, it’s funny I know, I can’t drive a car, 

And must walk or ride when I’d roam, 

But how would you fare with a new-foaled mare. 

And her head at last towards home ? 

aB.F.a 
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I Go on Tramp and Thieve 

The following narrative may he regarded as authentu* The 
writer is well known to the Editor 

I T was a dispute with my employer, a shipper in St, Wary 
Axe, concerning the reality of a slight iiuUspositi<ui whit h 
lost me my job, I was not worried very much. I had had 
many jobs—selling shirts to Jews, loading compressed hay 
with bare hands in Southampton Docks, shifting coal, 
working barges, among others. And I found myself with about 
IIS. and a week’s rent paid in advance. The money quickly 
went, fortified though it was by the sale of clotlies, medals, etc. 
For the medals I got half a crown from a Jewess in Leman 
Street, In the matter of food I was helped by the existence 
of Lyons’ tea shops and the possibility of sitting near the 
door and slipping out when opportunity occurred. I knew 
from a waitress friend that the waitresses did not suffer by 
this practice, and I was more concerned with my immediate 
needs than with my duty to Capital. 

Unfortunately my landlady would not give credit. She 
gave me a day’s notice instead. I don’t blame her. My 
prospects were not bright. I found that the Labour Ex¬ 
change as a means of providing employment was a waste 
of time. One might queue up for an hour and a half, 
only to be told * Nothing to-day’. On some da3rs, I would 
call on sixty or seventy different firms—a heartbreaking job. 
From haunting the City and West End I had to take to the 
suburbs. My clothes were getting shabby and my shoes 
down at heel. The process of demoralizatioti had set in. 
I became less and less particular. I remember noticing a 
distinct tendency to walk on the kerb or in the gutter and 
the effort required to combat that tendency. 

I renewed a previous acquaintance with common lodging 
houses, usually dark building with a lamp outside announc¬ 
ing, ‘Good beds, men only*. The prices ranged from 9d. 
to IS. 3d. For IS. 3d. one obtained the use of a cubide 
and the company of the insect inhabitants. For <jd, one 
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slept in a large low room and shared the bugs, fleas, lice and 
cockroaches with—I counted one night 119 other people, 
and also the stench on a wet night and the steam rising from 
men^s bodies. I used to spend half the night sitting up 
catching pests and the other half cursing the waste of gd. 
for a sleep I did not get. One could also listen to men talk¬ 
ing in their sleep—in a very interesting way sometimes. 
Frequently there would be an inspection by the police for 
suspects or ‘ wanted * men. 

I determined to go on the road. The first thing necessary 
was an overcoat. This I got by seizing an opportunity of 
lifting one from a car outside the Everyman theatre at 
Hampstead. I did not get it without a shock for as I put 
my hand in the car I must have touched the button of the 
electric horn. Every minute I expected someone to rush 
after me, but I got away. Reaching the Heath I tried the 
coat on. Alas, the sleeves just about reached my elbows, 
while the bottom of my coat did not come to my knees. It 
was useless, so I hid it under a bush. Next day I took another 
coat from the telegraph counter of the West Strand Post 
Office. This coat was as much too large as the first was 
too small. However, I made it do and had quite a comfort¬ 
able night on the Heath, 

The first night I was on the road I got a little farther 
than Barnet and slept in a large packing case filled with 
straw which I found in a nearly completed house. Next 
morning how to get food became a problem. I was rather 
lucky for I got away with a loaf of bread and a bottle of 
milk standing outside a door. How quickly one^s notions 
of meum and tuum go by the board ! 

I determined that I would subsist as far as possible by 
getting odd gardening jobs. Despite many rebuffs I was 
quite successful. At one house at which I called, hoping 
for some odd job, a sweet old lady had no work to offer me. 

I asked for some water—I was really feeling rather ill— 
but the reply vras that the rector had warned her against 
giving anj^ing away at the door. My hope was that 
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water might not be forthcoming when the parson tried the 
next world. In the same village, without being asked or 
spoken to, a young man and his wife took me to their 
cottage, gave me plenty of hot water for washing, a good meal, 
a shakedown and a packet of cigarettes. The man was an 
agricultural labourer earning 30s. a week. 

In another village near Stilton, an old man was mending 
or sweeping the road very early in the morning. He also 
took me to his cottage unasked. He gave me a jug of tea 
and an enormous breakfast. 

Between Doncaster and Selby, policemen roped me in 
three times. On the third occasion, the policeman took me 
to a small pub, and, after questioning and searching me, paid 
for some tea, gave me a two shilling piece and walked off 
wishing me luck. 

In one lodging house, I made a shilling by betting some 
of the men that I could move my ears. It is a somewhat 
unusual accomplishment. I was amusing the place for a 
couple of hours for the shilling. 

[To he continued) 

0 

The Garden 

Making a Hedge 

I WAS looking, last month, at a friend’s flat top yew hedge, 
7 feet higji and 4 feet through. It was 14 years old. 
The border was 4 feet wide. It had been made by taking 
out a trench 4 feet deep and putting in a feet of stable 
manure and a feet of soil on the top of that. The yews 
were planted 3 feet apart. The secret is to cut the sides of 
the hedge as much as you like but not to touch the top until 
it reaches the height which the hedge is to be. My friend 
had hedges of box at 6 feet and 5 feet, but if the garden 
design had called for it they might have been carried to the 
height of the yew. Good beech or hornbeam hedges might 
be made in similar fashion. 
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A Country House Conspiracy^ bySirTmothy 
Eden^ Bart, 

T he Regency house stretched his long porticoed body 
and yawned in the moonlight. On a board outside the 
lodge gates Messrs. Grace, Matthews and Grace announced 
that ‘ This magnificent Mansion with * etc.^ etc., etc., was 
to be let furnished or unfurnished, for a long or a short 
period, to be sold leasehold, or freehold, or copyhold, by 
private treaty or by auction, in its entirety or by lots, with 
or without fishing and shooting rights, and so on and so forth. 
In fact the owner seemed prepared to do anything with it 
except live in it, which was not surprising. 

But * the magnificent mansion ^ in question was not 
thinking of the gigantic board which graced his Italian 
gates as the boots of an American store would have graced 
the feet of Beau Brummel, or even of the scarlet petrol 
pump which at the other entrance shone like a wart on a 
Duchesses nose. As he fixed a pane in his weary eye and 
gazed across his sleeping park, he was thinking of that 
eternal theme, the unpunctuality of woman. 

Suddenly his windows lit up with satisfaction as he 
observed, lifting up her skirts, picking her dainty way 
across the shallow lake, a trim little Queen Anne house. 
Simultaneously, from the other side of the park an Eliza¬ 
bethan hunting lodge came bustling and nodding her gables 
and chimney-pots. ‘ Queen Anne ^ curtsied on the lawn 
in . the moonlight, * Elizabeth ’ rapped out a couple of oaths 
and squatted down out of breath in a hollow, and ‘ Regency * 
crooked a well-turned pillar in courteous reply. 

* Lud ! * said Anne, * but the ways to you are dangerous, 
George. I was near knocked down by one of those stinking 
chariots. I vow I had to run, I am vastly obleeged \ she 
added as George pushed a weeping ash towards her with his 
foot and she sank upon it in a graceful swoon. * Are we' all 
met ?' asked Elizabeth, adjusting her tottering chimney, 
stacks. ‘Sink me if I know^, answered George, T have 
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asked Dickon, but doubt he’s too fat to move.* ‘ I can’t 
abide that creature’, said Anne, awaking from her swoon. 
‘ ’Tisa man, for all that’, said Elizabeth, ‘andhath seen some 
Majesty. But what is this ? ’ 

They all looked towards the end of the park where 
George’s stately wood of beech and elm was being tossed 
this way and that as by a tempest or an earthquake. At 
length a couple of great trees on the fringe of the plantation 
fell with a crash to the ground and a Norman Castle strode 
into the moonlight. He halted and peered through his 
little slit eyes at the group that awaited him on the lawn, 
while his rough rude knees seemed to sink beneath the weight 
of his body and the sturdy oak which he vras using as a staff 
creaked and groaned in his gauntleted hand. ‘ He is very 
old’, said Anne with a snigger. ‘Positively decrepit’, said 
George in classical Italian, ‘ La pevera revina ! ’ ‘ But his 
flag still flies’, said Elizabeth proudly. ‘La! my dear 
Madam’, said Anne, ‘thanks to what ? ’ ‘Egad, ma’am’, 
said the porticoed cynic, ‘ thanks to his flag-staff*. ‘To his 
courage, wench ’, said Elizabeth with a flash of her mullioned 
windows; ‘ to American tourists, my dear *. 

But by now Dickon had joined them and raised his port¬ 
cullis in clumsy salute. After the preliminary greetings, 
George thanked them for disturbing their foundations on 
such a lovely night, vowing that he could never have done 
as much, and they fell to discussing the business which had 
brought about their remarkable meeting. 

_ ‘ Where is James ? ’ asked Anne anxiously, after a short 
discussion. ‘ He went three months since.’ ‘ And Hal ?— 
my ropl sire ? ’ asked Elizabeth. ‘ He was finished l^t 
night Did you not see the glare f ’ At that there was a 
chorus of indignation, of ’sdeaths and luds and By the roods, 
and Anne stretched out her mittens, and Elizabeth her 
ridii^-glove, and George touched them both with the tips 
of his buckskin fingers, and Dickon crushed them all three 
in his gauntlet of mail, and they swore a great oath of 
revenue. 
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^ Ohj fire of injuries ! Who is this burning dastard ? * 

* I know him well enough; they call him Progress \ said 
George with unusual grimness, thinking of his petrol pump, 

* No, civilization/ * Nay, Demo . . , something/ ‘ *Tis 
all one. We are agreed on the remedy. A brand for a 
brand. We have but to choose the victim.^ * There is a 
monstrous ill-favoured little hussy in my village \ said Anne, 
‘she hath the impudence to ape me with her new pink 
bricks, and sits and winks at me in the sunlight, I declare 
she winks, my love, with windowpanes as big as my front¬ 
door. Ha ! ha ! What a sight! I would rejoice to see 
her frizzle. Burn her.’ 

. ‘ Gramercy, woman, but thy clack is wearisome and 
rudely Dickon put out his drawbridge at the lady. ‘ I know 
the knave that will suffer. Who will gainsay me ? ’ The 
old castle knitted his battlements and glared at the group. 
But they were all well content to leave it to him so long as 
their turn came next Thus was the matter settled and 
no sooner settled than the guests departed to their several 
foundations, for the various centuries, though willing to 
combine against a common foe, could not rub walls for long 
without contrariety. 

And so the trim lady, after a profound curtsey, picked her 
way once more across the lake, and Elizabeth ruffled off into 
the shadows, and Dickon, rattling and groaning, staggered 
across the park on tottering knees. And as be pushed his 
way forward among the first trees, his banner, caught for a 
moment in a lofty branch, flashed argent stars to the moon. 

Now all was once more silence and peace, with the board 
flaunting at one gate and the pump flaring at the other, and 
George with his long body, among his statues and his 
colonnades, asleep in the moonlight. 

Two days later the following announcement appeared in 
the papers: 

‘ Last night the palatial ** Hotel du Chateau " in the quaint little town 
of Beaus^jour (pronounced ‘ Bcwjer *) was mysteriously burned to the 
ground. The damage is estimated at many thousands of pounds, for 
the enterprising company which was responsible for its erection had 
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spaicd no pains to make the splendid caravanserai the last word in 
domestic comfort and luxury. ^ It is feared that the loss of this hotel 
will seriously affect the prosperity of the little town and its mcdiasval 
neighbour, Bcaus^jour Castle, by reducing to a large extent the number 
of visitors and sightseers, for whom there is now available but the scanty 
accommodation of an old-fashioned mn. The cause oi the condagration 
is unknown.* 

* Silly old fool! * said George, as he read the news that 
night. ‘ He has cut his own throat/ 

JS/ 

Rural Authors. — VI, Rose C. Reid and H, W. 
Freeman 

/ T is a coincidence that, in the Untied States, a woman, 
and, in England, a man have written simultaneously 
a grim hook of the land on precisely the same theme. The 
theme is the way in which a farm owned the successive genera^- 
tions of men and women who toiled on it In the forefront of 
both stories is a ruthless, penurious figure, in one book a erre- 

like old woman, in the other a La Terre-Z^i^ old man. Rose C. 
Feld’s ^Heritage’ {Knopf, pp. 300, 5 X7J, 2 doh. 50) and 
H. W. Freeman’s ‘ Joseph and Hts Brethren,’ {Chatto & 
fFlndus,pp. 37O5 4i X 7 i> js. 6 d.) are each of them first novels. 
Both are elemental—rude human nature without limelight or 
apologies. In each of the books the development of the story is 
carried to a point when it becomes, like the conclusion of ‘ Eng^^ 
land’s Green and Pleasant Land ’ {the ‘ Rural Author ’ of our 
last issue), almost allegorical. The scene of one book is laid in 
New Hampshire and the other in East Suffolk. Mr. R. H. 
Mottram, in a preface to ^Joseph and His Brethren \ may well 
praise it. It is the most arresting thing out of East Anglia 
mce * Jvicy Joe’. * You live hard but you live clean and you 
sleep sound’, says one character. It sounds idyllic. Only when 
you realize all the implications of living hard will you have the 
texture of the story. As Mr. Mottram says, such writing is an 
antidote to Jeffries. Both books have their basis, in Mr. 
Mottram’s phrase, ^ not in mere realism’ but ’in reality’. 
They have more of the essentials of land work than some volumes 
on agriculture. They can certainly teach things about small 
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holdings which are not in the manuals. But is the sordid 
inherent in the ivork of the land only ? We know it is not. 
We know very well that our two authors could have founds in 
a truthful account of the rise of some draper^s shop in Peckham 
or some store in Brooklyn, urban materials not so dissimilar from 
the rural human materials they have worked on. Both books 
describe, stress perhaps, a part of agricultural life for which 
any honest man or woman who Iwes in the country can give 
chapter and verse. It is a part from which the curtain must 
be withdrawn, for the political hooks about the land gloze it 
over. It is no more the vohole of t ural life than the Western 
hemisphere, which may he under our view when we look at 
a globe, is the whole of the earth. But there it is and it has got 
to he altered. In both the Feld and Freeman transcripts from 
rural life it is curious to notice just where church and school 
begin and leave off. Of the career of Rose C. Feld we know 
little ; born in Roumania, she moved to New York at the age 
of four and after a little teaching took up journalism. H. W. 
Freeman lives, we believe, in Suffolk and is a young man who 
has done some school-‘ 7 nastering. Both writers give us books 
worthy of a permanent place in the library of agricultural 
fiction. A selection from the opening chapter of * Joseph and 
His Brethren ^follows: 

T his piece of land had caused Benjamin Geaiter serious 
misgivings, although it was dirt cheap, for besides the 
copses and rabbits it was infested with twitch—net of 
sinister, snaky white roots that choked the coulter of the 
plough and the tines of the harrow till they were forced to 
stop. It was a field that had been let go by the previous 
tenant, who was always in arrears with his work. , . ^ A 
harrow would tear out a good deal of the twitch 5 but the 
tangle was so thick that what was left behind would be 
enough to choke the crop and next year grow as stubbornly 
again. Benjamin had his own ideas about dealing with it 
The task that the harrow had begun, human hands could 
finish, so it seemed to him, and accordingly he had sum- 
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moned out his whole family, not omitting his wife and his 
youngest boy of twelve, to pick the field dear with their 
fingers. That was why the rooks were deceived, 

Benjamin and his eldest son Ben, a full-grown man, went 
on ahead with the harrows and piled up the twitch they 
gathered in great heaps at the end of the field. What the 
harrows missed the others grubbed up with their fingers 
advancing in a long, slow, straggling line behind them: 
Hiram, Bob, Ernest, Harry, none of them more than boys, 
and last of all Mrs. Geaiter, a bowed figure in rusty black, 
working more slowly than the rest, 

Emily Geaiter paused for a moment to straighten her 
back and knock the caked earth from her fingers, to let the 
breeze play in her wispy grizzled hair and cool her cheeks. 
Her breath came rather short nowadays and she was panting 
a little : it had been a hard day and she was feeling it, although 
she could hardly remember a day in her life which had not 
been hard—even at the age when she and Benjamin were 
courting and she was in service with long hours and little 
wages 5 but she was a lusty girl and there was something 
to look forward to in the evenings. Then the struggles 
when she became Benjamin’s wife : while he was still a 
labourer, she went out to wash, she plucked chickens, she 
sewed early and late to make extra money 5 when Benjamin 
first became his own master on a small holding of seventy 
s^res, she had milked the cows so that he might give all his 
time to the land : she had helped with the hoeing, the haysel 
and the harvest. And now that she was growing old she 
still made the butter and cooked and cleaned and mended 
and washed for her husband and her five boys. Life was 
work, beginning early and ending late. Each day would be 
like the next and she never thought of hoping that it would 
be better nor even of complaining since she was hardly 
conscious that her lot was hard ; she had a roof to her head 
and clothes to wear and she never went hungry. But for 
some months now she had begun to feel tired and to-day 
much more than usual: it was long now since she had last 
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worked in the fields and there was a burning pain in her 
loins, her head was dizzy and her breath came harder than 
ever. But at that moment she thought less of these things 
than of the makeshift dinner she had had to serve up to her 
femily, odds and ends of cold bacon and cheese and treade. 
They always fed well in her house as a rule : it was her one 
pride. In her mind there was no room for thoughts of any¬ 
thing but housewifery. Still, the others were getting 
ahead of her 5 the field must be deared of twitch to grow a 
crop of corn, corn meant flour, and flour meant bread, and 
of course to-morrow was bake-day and now she would be 
all behind on account of to-day^s neglect. Always back to 
housewifery. She stretched her shoulders and bending 
to her task once more, picked up a clod. It was riddled with 
sinuous, flapping strands of the evil weed, almost human in 
the thoroughness with which they clutched and enveloped 
the soil in their grip. She twisted the clod in both hands, 
but it would not yield : the twitch roots flapped insolently 
on her wrist and she twisted harder, but still it would not 
yield. Suddenly her wrists went weak and the clod dropped 
from her hands, a feeling of sickness came over her and 
clouded her brain. What could be the matter with her ? 
She had never been like this before, and there was young 
Harry getting farther and ferther ahead of her. She had to 
prop herself on her two hands to prevent herself from falling 
and her loins burnt more than ever. This would never do. 
She stiffened herself and seized the clod again. It should 
break at all costs. She screwed and ground it in her palms. 
It was giving, it was giving ... it broke and she fell forward 
on her face among the fragments. She lay there some 
minutes before anyone noticed her. Then young Harry, 
pausing to turn round and shy a stone at some rooks which 
had just settled, caught sight of the huddled black heap 
behind him. He stared for a moment and then ran over to 
her, almost tripping among the loose earth. * Mother’, he 
cried, * what’s the matter ? ’ She did not move and her eya 
were closed. Harry felt frightened and began to whimper j 
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but he had enough voice to shout to the others. The other 
boys, Hiram, Bob and Ernest, hearing him, came running 
up and stood round the prostrate woman helplessly.,.. Two 
minutes later Ben and his father came, leaving their teams 
by the hedgerow. They knelt down beside her, loosened 
the neck of her blouse and spoke to her 5 but she gave no 
sign. ‘ I never knowed her like this afore’, said Benjamin. 

‘ SheVe sorterly fainted ; fare to me, Ben, you’d better run 
to Frannigan for a doctor while we get her indoors.’... As 
he rode ofiF, the rest of the family, lifting Mrs. Geaiter in 
their arms as carefully as tltey could, carried her slowly 
across the fields to the farmhouse and laid her on the kitchen 
sofa. Benjamin was amazed. His wife had never known a 
dajr’s illness in her life before and he could not understand 
this sudden collapse. ‘ I expect she’ve just fointed or some¬ 
thing’, he said, shaking his head slowly. ‘ Do you go and 
get some water, young Harry.’ They moistened her wrinkled 
forehead and Hiram fetched a lump of ammonia which he 
held beneath her nose, ‘ Emily ! ’ said Benjamin, but 
she made no response. He looked blankly around 
him.. . . 

An hour later the doctor arrived from Framlingham in 
his trap with Ben at his side. His examination was of the 
briefest ‘She’s dead’, he said curtly. ‘Heart failure.’ 
‘ Dead ? ’ Benjamin echoed, staring with wide-open mouth. 
‘ Yes, dead’, the doctor repeated. ‘ She shouldn’t have been 
out there, working in the fields. There’ll have to be an 
inquest I’ll come back later on and give you instructions. 
I’ve got another case now.* He hurried out. The boys 
bejgan to ary, Ben, too old for tears, looked at his father 
with bewildered eyes, waiting for a lead. Benjamin was 
still dazed at the doctor’s pronouncement It had seemed so 
natural that she should go on for ever. At last, however, 
the truth seemed to penetrate his understanding. ‘Well, 
well’, he said slowly, ‘ Wore up. I’d never have believed 
it But I say, Ben, it’s lucky young Harry’s old enough to 
do without her to look after him.’ 
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My Six Years* Farming and What it has 
Taught Me, — III. My Stock and My Grass * 

F rom Michaelmas, 1923, I consider serious farming 
began. I propose to treat the four years, Michaelmas, 
1923, to Michaelmas, 1927, as one period. When starting, 
I decided it would take five years to get the farm into a 
reasonably workable condition. By employing more labour, 
I could have repaired all the farm buildings, erected new ones 
I considered necessary, tackled the drains, ditches, hedges, 
weeds, etc., in a large way quickly. But to go slowly, 
employing two men, then a boy extra, now three men, and 
doing only what this labour permitted, I am sure has proved 
much the cheaper way. It Has also allowed me to train my 
men. The money spent on labour has gradually moved 
from going on not directly productive work, such as re¬ 
conditioning land and buildings, to ordinarily productive farm 
work. 

I started selling milk December, 1923. I joined the 
local milk recording society. On the whole I was lucky 
with my cattle purchases. This second year I was able to 
get some pretty good heifers. Two of them cost ;^34 each ; 
one of these gave me an average of 11,300 lbs. of milk with 
her first three calves, then died on having her fourth. Several 
heifers gave me over 800 gals, with their first calves, but 
dropped in the second, coming up again in the third. Through 
the recording society I received a diploma of merit for the 
1,100 galloner from the Ministry of Agriculture, but I do 
not care to have cows giving over 800-900 gals, as an average, 
I am glad to say I found my grass land got better every 
year. It was especially good for young stock, and I could 
fiitten on it without cake. There is always a good market 
locally for fat maiden heifers. My butcher buys the few I 
have at lod. to is. per lb. dressed carcass weight. Of course^ 
he gets the * fifth quarter \ the hide, head, offals, etc, worth 

♦July; I. I Buy my Farm and TacHe the labour Problem. 
October; a. Problems of Income Tax, Dairy Cows and Rabbits. 
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from id, to ijd. per lb, over the carcass, so really pays only 
from 8 Jd. to i id. nett for his beef, which sells at from is, 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. per lb, retail, according to cuts. When I started I 
joined a * bull club ’ using a Ministry of Agriculture premium 
bull kept by a neighbour. For the last three years I have 
kept a bull bred by this premium bull and my diploma of merit 
cow. I still send a few cows and heifers to the prenuum 
bull. My bull gives very good calves, and by rearing all 
the heifers and selecting these, I am getting a nice herd 
together. 

I was bitten by what I call the fency rations and high 
records microbe, but am inclined to think that it is as a policy 
rather a luxury. I aim at producing cheap milk and find the 
most awfully unbalanced rations work best to this end. I 
am inclined to think it is all in the cow. You see one man 
who hardly dare eat and yet cannot keep under i8 stone and 
another eating all he can who does not pass i o stone. I find 
there are cows which keep fat as butter, failing a bit, perhaps, 
during their heaviest milking time—I don’t hold with the 
theory that if they put it on their backs, they can’t put it in 
the pail j after all, once it is on their backs, it stays there to 
be drawn on when necessary—^and give from 700 to 900 gals, 
of milk in the twelve months on very little food. That is 
the paying type. We ought to pay more attention to 
breeding for this type than to breedir^ for heavy milking 
qualities. 

I had two horses I brought from Ireland with me. One 
of these died in the traces when ploughing. I think he tvas 
too fiit and too eager and must have strained his heart. It 
was a sad loss as he was my favourite. I got two more 
mares, one in foal—(the prospective foal is now a useful 
3-year old)—so that I could breed one every year. These I 
had sent to me from Ireland. I also paid ^^32, rather high, 
for a cobby little 6-year old mare. She was an accident 
between a cart mare and an arab stallion, A most useful 
little Mimal, she usually goes in the milk float, but can well 
work in a form cart. She is just now resting and expecting 
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shortly to be a mother. I put her to the local War Office 
premium sire, a useful thoroughbred. Her foal may be 
anything, possibly a handsome Galloway type. The War 
Office sire is a handsome horse. My other mares, although 
heavy enough for general farm work, are not too heavy to 
trot in the float sometimes, but of course, would knock 
themselves to pieces if always kept trotting on the road. My 
horses, like the men, have to work in with each other’s jobs 
at a pinch, although, in a general way, having their own jobs. 

Although an Englishman, I have a certain partiality for 
pigs, and did very well with them in Ireland. People used 
to come from the next county when my pigs were advertised 
at the local fair. I got two pigs here to fatten but have had 
none since. I should like to keep a couple of sows but do 
not want to employ more men, and there is still so much to 
do on the farm outside direct farming that there is no time to 
attend to pigs. I may fatten another couple soon, but the 
trouble is I like fat bacon and everybody else in the house 
likes lean ; I cannot eat my way through a whole pig or find 
people outside to buy fat bacon. 

Poultry are quite a useful sideline in a small way. Person* 
ally I hate chickens except at dinner time, but I have varying 
numbers of hens which lay a fair number of eggs on very 
little direct feeding. Of course, what with worms, scratch¬ 
ing in the farmyard and picking succulent little bits of clover, 
etc., in the fields, they get a lot to eat which would otherwise 
be wasted. The eggs come into the kitchen. What we 
don’t eat go in barter to help pay the grocer’s bill. I do not 
look very closely into what the actual number is ; I credit 
a year to the farm, which more than represents the cost 
of keeping up the laying stock, food, etc. A few get hatched 
out somehow every year, Tom looks after this department 
and I feign sufficient interest to keep his enthusiasm going. 

W ITH the land my most difficult problem was that of 
the arable I grassed down. All the arable was starved 
out to the last degree, and that which was to remain under 
the plough required il the manure I could produce. Ex* 
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hausted and foul arable land represents a serious problem all 
over England. Ho^v it got like that is immaterial Recently 
in the Times there was a letter on the question of rent 
‘ The rent of a farm does not represent any payment for the 
use of the land, but interest on money sunk in buildings and 
other improvements to make it a farm 5 if you take a piece 
of prairie, you must sink money in a house and equipment 
before you can farm it.’ I should have liked to point out 
to the writer that if you dump a man down on a piece of 
prairie he can borrow money to equip it, then out of its 
virgin fertility take several crops at no serious cost beyond 
his labour j with these crops to sell he has some hope of 
paying his debts in sufficient part so that, as his farming 
begins to become more complex, he is not unduly loaded 
with debt charges. Dump a man on an exhausted, foul 
arable farm in England. It may be more or less equipped 
with buildings 5 most likely they are inadequate. (It can 
be said, in a general way, that all English farms, even the 
best, are under-equipped as to buildings.) The value of the 
equipment does not compensate for the exhaustion of the 
land. The farmer has to pay rent for the pleasure of sinking 
money in this land before he gets or can hope for a return. 
Luckily for our agricultural landlords, English farmers have 
a tremendous affection for their native land and so accept 
most onerous and often impossible rents. This acceptance 
of impossible rents by the farmers has led to great calamities 
in Ireland. In England its effect is less visible because our 
formers represent a vastly smaller item in our national 
wealth and economy. Landlords sometimes say to me, ‘ I 
am only getting three per cent net (or something not high) 
on what I paid for my land,’ Of course, the answer is very 
often that local developments are putting up the capital 
value of the land, so that there is a profit piling up there s 
further, what you paid for the land has nothing to do with 
the nmtter. People buy worthless shares and don’t make 
anything per cent The rent you are charging prevents a 
man living and working the land properly and paying his 
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men properly. It is immoral; further, it will soon leave 
you with a farm nobody will take, and (serve you right), you 
will get no rent at all, as has happened on one or two farms 
some thirty miles from here. The fact that farmers will 
pay these rents is no more justification than is the fact of 
women tailoresses accepting sweated wages. 

To return to my arable. The part grassed down I 
dressed heavily with slag and kainit 5 it is slowly coming 
round, but, after five years, is still none too good, and has 
cost a lot of cash and labour. 

My arable is now in reasonably good heart. I want to 
see it very much better but it is giving satisfactory crops. 
In some dim past age the land had been well tile-drained, but 
all the ditches had by neglect become half-filled or almost 
obliterated. Only last year did I discover the last drain and 
get it running. 

My old grass land went from strength to strength by the 
aid of fairly liberal slag dressings and plenty of harrow. 
Once in Ireland I fenced some pigs into a piece of old park 
land. After a bit it looked like rough harrowed plough 
land, but the following year it grew grass such as it had never 
grown before. In this matter I believe the experts and I 
are at one. I do not think you can worry grass land too 
much in late winter. I harrow some of mine with a heavy 
field harrow, well sharpened, but always finish with a 
Parmiter and leave it fairly smooth but open. Roll about 
April. Rag weed and thistles gave a fair amount of trouble, 
but two years’ vigorous war by gangs of boy scouts, among 
others, settled the rag weed. Thistles are more tiresome, 
but constant cutting has turned the tide against them. 
Clumps of nettles in odd corners still worry me as much as I 
worry them, but they show signs of giving up. Docks are 
still a problem, but I have turned the tide against them also. 
They must have cost me pounds in direct labour, apart from 
my permanent men’s spare time. Spare time is a word I 
ought not to use because really my men have no spare time. 
My work permits me to arrange that something is always 

B 
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ready to be done, which I consider the secret of being able 
to pay hi^ wages on a farm. In the accounts I charge 
the house ;^io a year for general services. I could not by 
any means buy these services for £io, but they actually cost 
the farm nothing. There is a lot of ripe to lulf-dcad timber 
(mostly oak) in hedges, odd belts and corners. 1 cut down 
about five trees every year, irrespective of the season, except, 
of course, I do not tumble a tree on grass saved for hay. 
When opportunity offers, the tree is felled ; on other occa¬ 
sions, according to opportunity, it is cut up. Suitable wood is 
split for posts. These are always being wanted on a farm 
with long neglected hedges. Posts and plain wire or rails 
stop all my gaps. I took down all the barbed wire I found 
on the place and replaced it with plain. I tliink barbed wire 
too dangerous to cattle and horses on a small farm. 

Wood not suitable for posts is used for firing. On poui ing 
wet winter days, this wood is cut into logs with an oil engine 
and saw I have in the barn, so using up time which would 
otherwise be wasted. On many farms there is not enough 
work for the wet winter days. From the farm point of 
view, this wood has cost nothing. In a similar way I get 
iny garden done. Half a day or half an hour when such 
time can be fitted in. Of course this system entails a mixture 
of a sharp eye from me and good will from the men. * Fit 
things in ’ would make a good rule to farm by. 

I usually grow 2-3 acres of winter vetches for the cows 
to eat about May and June. I have tried all sorts of odd 
crops. Marrow stem kale, winter greens, trifolium and, of 
course, one year clover ley, but now I am inclined to think 
it pays me best to grow only straw crops, wheat and oats—- 
and aim at 4-5 loads of mangels per cow—and perhaps tlj 
vetches and a few winter green turnips if they fit the seasoi 
One must have wheat straw for bedding, "^I hc growin 
fraternity of poultry farmers make a fair market for whc.(i 
locally. They prefer local grown English wheat for some 
fortunate reason. Putting in the wheat is a handy job 
the horses after harvest. Oats give me straw for the horses 
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and any catde to eat and thus save hay. The oats themselves 
are crushed (another wet day job) and fed to the stock in 
winter. I rear my calves on a mixture of crushed oats and 
linseed cake. I also use some for the cows and, of course, 
horses. Preparing the land and sowing the oats makes a 
convenient job early in the year, comfortably followed by the 
mangel. Time will show, but I think that by taking care 
of my grass land I shall get on better without seeds, hay, or 
any other crops. 

(To be continued) 


Birds 

The. Guardian of the Skuas 

A TRIBUTE to a famous bird-watcher, the late 
Henry Edwardson, who saved the great skua from 
extinction by the guard he kept in a spot in the Shedands 
so remote that his food, letters and papers reached him once a 
week only, is paid in the ‘ Nineteenth Century *. ‘ His 

companions were the screaming, miawling, barking sea 
birds, the fierce Adantic waves, for ever beating against the 
defiant rocks, and the rude winds, often thick with sea 
mist, or rising in angry squalls whose roar mingled with 
the clamorous cries of the birds in one hurricane of sound’. 
It is sometimes forgotten that, though the skua lives by 
relendessly chasing gulls which ‘lighten themselves by 
discharging cargo, in the form of the recent or hoped-for 
meal ’, gulls play the same trick on terns. Some of Edward- 
son’s skuas used to eat from his floor with the confidence of 
robins. One skua, which he believed to be thirty years old, 
was always at his door on his arrival every May for his four 
months’ watch. ‘ Twice this skua lost its mate and twice 
a half-reluctant bride was brought to the hut, gradually 
3tielding to the force of persuasion and example, and bringing 
later in the season, two big ungainly chicks to be duly intro¬ 
duced to their human neighbour.' 
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Tail Corn 

B y. the same post there come notes from two women 
novelists whom every reader of The Countryman has 
read or ought to have read. Says the first (who is happy 
because she has ‘ almost finished another book and made a 
great deal of admirable tomato chutney ^) : ‘ I do congratu¬ 
late you on the last Countryman. What I like best is that 
it is so judicious j it has the real good sense of patience and 
experience that ought to be the flower of the agricultural 
mind and that sometimes is/ The other author has 
‘.immensely enjoyed ’ the October number 5 it * strikes 
exactly the.right note, combining practicality with a real 
appreciation of country life, not the superficial appreciation 
of summer visitors or week-enders 

Beer and Stout are the names of two villages in the West 
Country. 

^ We hear^from Mr. Henry Morris that the building of the 


TO OUR READERS 

With ourjncxt issue we hope to celebrate the beginning of 
VoJ. Ill by improving the quality of the paper on which our 
text and illustrations are printed. 

Many readers whose subscriptions expire with this issue (com¬ 
pleting Vol. ii) will greatly oblige by remitting their subscrip¬ 
tions for Vol III— 10 s. for the four quarterly numbers post free. 

An Index and Title page to Vol. II, which is completed by the 
present issue, will be produced as soon as possible, price Is. post 
free. A few copies of the Index and Title page to Vol. I are still 
available at the same price. 

A SET of Vol. I has been sent us for binding, but no name or 
address was enclosed. Will the owner kindly send these 
particulars ? 

The Publisher, 

The Countryman, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 
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Village College at Sawston, Cambridgeshire, will begin 
early in 1929. 

The very short and very clear penny pamphlet which 
Lady Hall has written for farmers and farm workers about 
the League of Nations, ‘ Feeding the World ’ (League of 
Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.i) is just 
right. 

‘This is my own, my native land ! ’ quotes ‘ Yaffle ’ in 
his weekly causerie in the ‘ New 
Leader,’ and continues : ‘ Of 

course, it all depends on the point 
of view. Personally, I am only 
too glad to get rid of the bit of 
land that I can honestly claim as 
my own every Friday evening,’ 

‘ Flambo’s ’ illustration alongside. 

In the Academy, the Salon, the Beaux Arts Gallery, the 
British Museum, and public collections in the United States, 
Canada and Japan, in our own pages and in the illustrated 
Press, the attention of many of our readers has been attracted 
by the remarkable power, poignancy, and warmth of Eliza¬ 
beth Keith’s colour prints of human life in the Far East, 
rural and urban. Messrs. Hutchinson have now issued, at a 
reasonable price, a handsome quarto of some of the artist’s 
finest wori^ which, accompanied as it is by letterpress 
marked by humour, observation, and unusual information, 
makes ‘ Eastern Windows ’ one of the most attractive gift 
books of the season. 

While several novelists, not to speak of poets, historians 
and economists and other authors, grace our subscription 
list, we take equal satisfaction in the presence upon it of so 
many directors of advertising ! The explanation is, obviously, 
that to direct, with sensitiveness and vitality, the advertising 
of a great enterprise or to be the director of a large advertising 
firm doing the best kind of work calls for something of the 
imagination and creative ability, the zest and the apprecia¬ 
tion of periods of reflection that mark the true countryman. 
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The Happy Motorist 

On the Farm and the Road, iy Owner 
Driver 

A fter a recent displenishing sale where a tractor was 
disposed of, the outgoing farmer found that its driver, 
like himself, was leaving the form. As the incoming 
fanner had said that he would take on all the old hands, 
the man’s old master asked the reason. ‘ Am a-gooin* with 
ma tractor’, was the reply. ‘But from where you live’, 
replied the former, ‘ you’ll have to ride five miles a day to 
your work* ‘No odds ’, came the rejoinder ; ‘ no bloody 
’orses for me ’. 

This is not the only story I have heard demonstrating the 
nonsense that has sometimes been talked about the unlike¬ 
lihood of men ever showing the devotion to motors that they 
gave to horses. Not many months ago a friend, an owner- 
driver of a Sunbeam, who has never had any other kind, 
decided to buy a larger car of the same make. He told his 
friends that he would not send the old one to a dealer but 
would take £25 for it ‘ for a good home ’ ! Needless to say, 
‘ the good home ’ was quickly forthcoming. Wlien the 
purchaser went for the car he found that, as a parting token 
of regard, the seller had had the car painted ! 

What dullards the people are who cannot feel the thrill 
that machinery gives. I know nothing in its way more 
memorable than the sight, at the Morris works, of an un¬ 
ending succession of chassis reaching the final stage of the 
assembling of parts—one every two minutes—and after 
getting hdf a pint of spirit, what was dead iron suddenly 
springing into life and dashing off into the yard. 

A siMPtE practical hint, which may save a stop on the 
road, is to take out once or twice a year and clean the little 
■ screen where the petrol enters the carburettor. Tins of 
petrol contain little chips of paint and tiiese soon block 
sonre of the mesh of the screen. 
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Sunbeam 

BRITAIN’S MOTOR MASTERPIECE 

In „ Mayfair and the Shires, across the plains of 
India and the desert tracks of Iraq, in the sunshine 
of Australia and on the African veld—everywhere 
where cars are used you will find the Sunbeam. 
Among the five chassis types and numerous styles 
of coachwork there is a model to suit every motorist. 
And you can purchase a Sunbeam from £ 550 . 
Quality and performance considered, it is the 
most moderately priced high-grade British Car. 

You can try a Sunbeam on the 
road at any time by appointment 

16 h.p. six-cylinder to 35 h.p. eight-cylinder. 
Dunlop tyres standard 

THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 

London Showrooms and Export Dept,: 12 Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, W.l 
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The Lure of Rabbit Pie: A Dialogue at 
Christmas in War ^ime^ by Elspet Keith 

aN Old Man dressed in Workhouse clothes is seated on a 
rough seat outside a cottage door. He ts bent and shrivelled 
and has a white^ anxious face. He is talking to himself in a 

melancholy^ high-pitched voice in the Essex dialect. 

Old Man. I never ’ad nobbut one name, an’ that name’s 
Samm’l When I vv-as a li’l lad they called me ‘ Li’l Samm’l ’ 
an* now that I’m ould, they calls me ‘ Ould Samm’l’ I 
never did ’av no father an’ no mother, jest mysel Didn’t 
need nobody else seemin’ly.... 

[The cottage door opens and an old woman appears. She is a 
big woman y about 70, with a red face and a deep voice."] 

Old Woman, Who’s that a’whinin’ outside my door ? 
stoops and peers at the Old Man.] Why ! if it ’ain’t Ould 
Samm’l. 


Old Man, Who are you a’Ould Samm’l’in’ Oi ? 

Old Woman. Why, don’t ye recognize me, Ould 
Samm’l ? I be Strong Betsy. 

Old Man, Strong Betsy! Lord-a-mussy, so t’is. A rare 
an’ fine wummin you alius did be, Betsy, an’ no mistake. Ye 
could thresh a man, they did say, 

. Old Woman, [scornfully]. Thresh a man. Why, I 
’oodn’t stoop to, not if Passun asked me. But what are ye 
a’doin* ’ere, Samm’l f 

Old Man. [trying to lower his voice and lookhig over his 
shotdder fearfully]. ’Tis a secret, Betsy. I be runnin’ away 
fr’ the Wukkus, 


Old Woman, Wukkus, Samml ? 

Old Man, Aye, Wukkus, Betsy, For all I alius worked 
rare an’ hard, ’tis the Wukkus I come to, Betsy, ’Twas 
all roight wi’ Oi till Oi got married. But I never had no 
luck o’ marryin’. 

Old Woman. No more had I, Samm’l 

Old Man [ignoring Betsy's remark]. Fust it was Sairey, 
A fine, upstandin’ gdl she were an* no mistake. Eight 
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OTTT?T T DOMESTIC r\JJ 
Uilll/L/l-y FUEL UlL/ 

FOJi COUNTRY HOUSES 

O WNERS of country houses are invited 
to investigate the advantages of Shell 
Domestic Fuel Oil for Central Heating. 

Fuel Oil gives you the following advantages; 

Saving in labour No ashes or dirt 
No smoke Saving in storage space 

Even temperature assured by automatic heat 
control 

Conversion from solid fuel furnaces is easily 
made—at a low cost. 

Shell Engineers have made exhaustive study of every 
kind of fuel burning equipment, and will gladly 
answer any enquiries as to the nature and cost of 
suitable apparatus if you will send them relevant 
particulars of your present installation. 

Our Booklet ^Automatic Heating^ gives interesting 
farticulars concerning Central Heating and will be 
sent to you free on application to 

SHELL-MEX, LTD. 
(FUEL OIL, DEPT. ‘C’) 

SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY. W.C.J 
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shuUin^ a week wc *ad an^ kep* a ludger* But she died on 
me, come a year, an’ the baby it kep’ on a’cryin’ till Oi got 
sort o’ low in me mind, an’ so Oi got along o’ the Widder 
Barfield. \Betsy tries to say something but Samuel talks on un- 
heedinglyJ\ The Widder she ’ad nine all ’er own, an’ she 
took in me an’ my li’l gelL But the baby she died on us. 
The Widder she weren’t a bad ’un, [He shakes his head re-- 
greifully,] A fine rabbit pie she could make an’ no mistake. 

Old Woman [scornfully]. Rabbit pie ! 

Old Man. One lad ’ee went wrong an’ got into quod ; 
then another lad ’ee ran off to sea. Two gells died o’ 
measles, an’ the Widder she didn’t ’av no right ’ealth as ye 
might say. Doctor’s stuff she took was somethin’ crool; 
many’s the ’alf suw’rin she spent on tresh sech as that. An’ 
me wukkin’ ’ard an’ gettin* nothin’ but chin music from ’er 
fem’ly. Then I got took wi’ rheumatics. [Betsy again tries to 
get a word in hut the old man keeps on,] An’ Widder she died 
on me. An’ I’d ’a died most like if the Widder’s eldest gell 
hadn’t a took pity on me an’ kep me same as I might be ’er 
father. 

Old Woman. An’ a good gell Grace was, I alius did say ! 

Old Man. She said she’d a kep’ me longer, but she 
couldn’t stand my voice. I’ve a dredful wearisome voice an* 
that’s the truth. So she put me to the Wukkus. But I ’ont 
stand it no longer, I know I ’ont 

Old Woman. Why wot’s wrong wi’ the Wukkus ? A 
grand place where there’s alius plenty o’ firin’ an’ tea an’ all 
for nawthin’, an’ sarvints wait on ye if ye be ill 5 treated like 
gentlefolk ye be, Samm’l. 

Ol3^ Man. Don’t ye go an’ believe it, Strong Betsy. 
They’re a reg’ler bullyin’ lot, fit to pizen ye, I tell ye I’ve 
had rheuiL^atics in the knee sech as no Christian ought ter 
’avj an’ the)^^ut me to bed. An’ Samm’ll Brown ’ee got my 
baccy. \ 

Old Woma'^^, Got yer baccy, Samm’l ! Why didn’t ye 
tell the Wukkus'sMaster ? 

Old Man [get^^g emted and his shrill voice rising higher}. 
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I tell ye they wouldn’t listen to Oi. The colporter she sent a 
strange young wummin all ’count o’ the War, an’ sez she, ‘ Is 
there a ould man here called Samm’l ? ’ *’ That’s me,’ sez 
Samm’l Brown, the varmint, an’ ’ee got my baccy. W’en I 
got up there’s Samm’l Brown sittin’ on my sunny seat that I 
’av sat on for twenty year an’ more. The King, God bless 
’im, giv me five shullun’ a week, an’ all this time I’ve never 
took that money. An’ this mornin’ to skeer ’em proper Fvi 
runn^d away, 

OtD Woman, Five shullun’ a week, Ould Samm’l, why 
ye can’t live on’t. 

Old Man. I can, I tell ye. There’s a shullun for firin’, 
an’ a shullun’ for baccy, an’ three shullun’ for vittals. The 
Passun’ll giv me a little bit on a cottage mebbe, \Gloattngly"\ 
I’ll mak’ Samm’l Brown rare an’ mad, I will. 

Old Woman [scornfully"]. Never you mind Samm’l 
Brown 5 he’s nowt but muck. But you listen to me, 
Samm’l, ’Tis the Lord’s truth I’m tellin’ ye. I’m fair sick 
o’ tryin’ to live on seven an’ six, an’ this blessed day I were 
packin’ up to git ready to go to the Wukkus. 

Old Man [astounded]. Ye don’t say so, Strong Betsy ! 

Old Woman, I do, Samm’l. I tell ye, ye’ll never live on’t 
Why it don’t buy vittals let alone clotheses in War time. 
Rector’s missis, she sez [mmics a condescending voice],^ * We 
must all do our bit for them brave fellers, Betsy. I’m sure 
you won’t mind giving up your red flannel this winter,’ 
‘ Betsy ’ont mind, m’,’ sez I to she. * Betsy’s willin’ to do 
without, but Betsy’s back ain’t willin’ an’ Betsy’s legs ain?t 
willin’.’ If the Lord sees fit to send Betsy a bad back, r^ 
flannel she mun’ hav’.* An’ sez I to her as she hurries up 
path, ^ It’s time m*,* sez I, * that the Bishop did somethin’ 
stop this old War, We’re sick on’t that we be.’ 

Old Man, Right for ’ee, Betsy. [Both laugh delightedly,] 

Old Woman. Then come Mrs. Green, the farmer’s 
,, wife. ‘ No plum puddin’s this Christmas, Betsy, We must 
all dp our bit in Wartime.’ ’ Right for ’ee m’, ’sez I to she, 

’ Betsy’s willin’ right enough, but Betsy’s stummick ain’t 
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willin\ It gets empty Wartime jest same^s ever/ ‘ No coal 
this year, Betsy/ sez the Reverend. * All goin’ to our brave 
boys/ * Right for ’ee. Sir,’ sez I to he, ‘ Betsy’s willin’, but 
Betsy’s toes they ain’t wullin’, an’ Betsy’s pore fingers they 
get chilblains same as ever,’ I’m reg’ler sick on’t I be, an’ 
I’m a’gooin’ to the Wukkus. [Betsy turns and slowly looks at 
Samudi a light dawning on her face,] Why, Samm’l, my dear. 
You come an’ live along 0’ Oi. Ten shullun’ a week we’ll 
hev for sartin. One fire’ll do for both on us, an’ two can liv’ 
most as cheap as one, wi’ managin’. I’ll cook yer vittals, 
I’ll wesh for ’ee, Samm’L [She lowers her voice to a husky 
whisper,] They call me Strong Betsy, Samm’l, but it’s reg’lcr 
skeered I be o’ nights. Queer noises come from that grave¬ 
yard, Samm’l, but wi’ ye a’sittin’ cosy by the fire a’smokin’ 
yer ole pipe, an’ we eatin’ a nice bit o’ rabbit pie mebbe—~ 

Old Man [mouth working and eyes gleaming]. Rabbit pie, 
Betsy ! Can ye mak’ a rabbit pie ? Oh, Betsy, I do fair 
melt times for a bit o’ rabbit pie. The Widder Barfield, 
Betsy, she made a wunnerful rabbit pie ! 

Old Woman [scornfully], Widder Barfield ! I think 
yer Widder she ’ont touch me at that, she ’ont. [She lowers 
her voice,] Poachin’ Joe ’ee fetches me a rare li’l rabbit, times, 
Samm’l—^hist! don’t ye be tellin’ Passun. 

Old Man [eagerly]. An’ div’ ye put musharooms in it, 
Betsy ? 

Old Woman [scornfully], Musharooms, I think I did, an’ 
a bit o’ bacon, Samm’L 

Old Man, Bacon! 

Old Woman. An’ kidney, Samm’l. An’ fetches a bit o’ 
lard from the farm for to mak’ sech a pasty, Samm’l ! 

Old Man [delightedly], Ow, ow, Betsy ! An’ would 
ye leave me a shullin for me baccy, Betsy ? The Widder she 
’ad sech a rare lot o’ children, Betsy, all my wages she alius 
took. 

Old Woman, A shullun ? I think I will, Samm’l an* 
r^re treats we shall ’ev. An’ you’ll be sittin’ cosy by the fire 
in my big chair a’showin’ me yer rheumatic knee, Samm’l, 
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an’ ril let ye sec the tcrruble big growth on my pore back, 
Samm’l—somethink crool it do be. {^Here Betsy stoops and 
takes SarmeVs left arm under her right arm and drains him 
towards the open cottage doorS\ 

Old Man {suddenly taking fright\ But yc ain’t a goin’ to 
marry me, Betsy ? Oh, Betsy [A/V njoice rises almost to a 
scream} I never had no luck in marryin’. 

Old Woman {soothingly']. You come along o’ OiiSamm’L 
Old Man {trying vainly to withdraw his arm]. Fse a 
reg’ler nesty, bad-tempered ould man, Betsy, an’ that’s the 
truth* 

Old Woman {still in the same masterful tone as if talking 
to a child]. You come along o* Oi, Samm’l. Musharooms 
in it, Samm’l, an’ kidney in it, Samm’l 5 and mebbe a bit o’ 
bacon, Samm’L 

Old Man. I’ve a reg’ler worritin’ voice, Betsy* No 
wummin could ever abide my voice* 

Old Woman {gently pushing the old man through the open 
door into the cottage]. You come, along 0’ Oi, Samm’l 
Old Man {as the door closes slowly is heard wailing], Yc 
ain’t a’goin’ to marry me, Betsy ! 

{Copyright Permission to perform may be had on application.) 


Village Brighteners and Wiser People*’ —I am 
glad joM sat on the ‘ Village Brighteners They arc our 
enemies.— Guy Ewing 

‘ A Decaying Industry.’ —Bringing life to a decaying 
industry ’—a phrase in reference to farming, in an Editorial 
note in the * Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture ’ for 
September, is a bit of a howler, is it not ?— Essex 

Village Brass Bands.— One way of providing interest 
in a village for lads who have left school might be solved by 
starting a small brass band, especially if the example of 
some American rural schools were followed and girls were 
also enlisted. Another way is to start a County Council 
carpentery class and admit girls*— L.G.D, % 
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Six Counties W^itkout a FieW 

HE impression we get of England—there are 37 
million acres of England and Wales—is that it is mostly 
fields. So it is. But do you realize how much of it is not 
fields ? Four million acres of the land of England and Wales 
are city and town, villages, railways and roads—^let us say for 
brevity’s sake, city and town. In other words, if all these 

cities and towns were 
placed side by side, 
the string of counties 
due north from us 
here in the Isle of 
Wight— Hampshire, 
Berkshire, Oxford¬ 
shire, Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, Ches¬ 
hire, and a bit of 
Lancashire — would 
be wholly city and 
town. In point of 
fact, you could walk 
on pavement all the 
way from Portsmouth 
to Manchester, and 
the whole area of 
every county you 
passed through would' 
be city and town. If our countryside continues to be bitten 
into by the cities and towns at the same rate at which it has 
been bitten into during recent yeare you will be able by the 
iKme you are twenty years older than I am, to continue 
you.- walk on pavements right through Lancashire and 
throuj^h Cumberland, that is, from the English Channel to 
we ocoottish border. In other words, in effect, out of the 
to^-oik€ counties of England, eight comties will have no 
Scho?W^iwJ^“ ^ « Bembridge 
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countryside in them at all. They will be wholly city and 
town. But all the rest of England and Wales outside the 
four million acres which are now covered by cities and 
towns is not fields. There are close on two million acres— 
say an area equal to that of Lancashire and Cumberland-— 
which are woods, forests, and plantations. Nor when we 
look at the 31 million acres which are left can we call them 
fields exactly. They include more than a million acres of 
mountain and heath. Besides these million acres of moun¬ 
tain and heath there are in this country about four million 
acres which are described as rough grazing land. Deduct 
little holdings of an acre or less, and town allotments and 
bits of land which escape being counted, and we have left 
about 25 million acres of ploughed land and grass. Of these 
25 million acres the ploughed part would be only about 10 
million acres^—roughly the area of six of our largest counties, 
Y orkshire,Somerset,Northumberland,Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
and Shropshire. These 10 million acres are all the area from 
which crops other than grass are being raised in this country. 

0 

A Farmer^s Notebook 

T he wave of foreclosures which swept over the United 
States following deflation left insurance companies and 
other institutions with many forms on their hands. One 
insurance company has more than a thousand. Another 
company h^ fom investments to the amount of ;C7 50,000. 
The situation is interesting enough to lead an American 
form journ^ to begin a series of articles on the subject 
One financier who is responsible for the management of 
600 forms says that he and his assistant managers doubled 
the improvement expenditures on 105 forms in one year— 
and doubled the gross income. It appears that the low price 
of forms is leading to the formation of syndicates, not only 
for the purchase of holdings, but, in many cases, the working 
of them. An Iowa syndicate bought fourteen farms to 
work. A form manager with forty forms to look after says 
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his first task is to * make what may be called an engineering 
study of each farm’. This comprises arrangement of fields 
for effective handling, improvements in buildings, and imple¬ 
ments and soil testing with a view to right fertilization 

* Somebody must provide these things if we are to realize 
out of farming all that is possible.’ 

A Remarkable Man. —^What a great livestock sales¬ 
man may be is seen in notes by Mr. Archibald MacNeilage 
on the late James Swan, the head of the famous firm of 
John Swan & Sons, of Edinburgh and the Borders, who 
officiated at a sale at St Boswells at the great age of 91 
and has just passed away at 95, * He had a remarkable gift 

for identifying and counting sheep and on at least two occa¬ 
sions, this gift was put to good use in detecting sheepstealers. 
His powers of repartee were deadly, and woe betide the self- 
confident ringsider who thought to try conclusions with the 
auctioneer.’ He could add simultaneously the three money 
columns of a sale list and strike the average in his head. 

Useful Australian Experience. —* One of the greatest 
problems confronting the industry to-day is the high cost 
of production*, writes the 162 page Australian * Pastoral 
Review’. Yet at the Antipodes they have all the blessings 
of a tariff. At home some of us have suggested that if we 
had a tariff the things the farmer has to buy would be 
dearer. And so it seems to have fallen out in Australia. 

* Cheap netting would greatly help against rabbits and dingoes’, 
cries our contemporary j * cheap iron piping would mean 
much in connection with artesian bores Alas! the industries 
which make netting and piping have to be * encouraged*. So 
netting and piping are dear. Such ‘a direct and heavy 
expense ’ imposed on the pastoral industry, the * Pastord 
Review’ laments, is * obviously bad economics’. Not so 
obviously evidently, for there are plenty of farmers in Great 
Britain who cannot see it Note that in an article against 
the safeguarding of iron and steel ^ Spectator ’ writes, * Every 
year^ agriculture relies more on mechanical implements 5 
can it be asked to bear another blow ? ’ 
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Christmas Bells at Shenton Bovesyn, 

hy U. K. Ashby 

A lthough our little church was as thoroughly 
spoilt by nineteenth century restorers as anything so 
solidly built, so laden with history and tradition, so soaked 
with the spiritual and emotional responses of many genera¬ 
tions, could be, it still retains an old peal of five bells which 
have never suffered any further ‘ restoration * than that of 
being more securely hung by a local firm. For something 
like three hundred years they have rung out their Christmas 
message. 

How strenuously they ring it out! For six weeks before 
Christmas they are rung once a week on a ‘ week-night \ 
besides longer and more joyous ringing after service on 
Sunday night. For a week before Christmas Day they are 
rung at four o’clock each morning and on Christmas Eve 
they are rung for hours in the middle of the night. There 
may be other times that I have forgotten. At all events, 
during Christmas week they ring so constantly, so rapturously 
that one feels that the air of Shenton Bovesyn must ever after 
be full of the ghosts of sweet sounds—^as indeed, it is. 

« It is true that, as visitors have been known to complain, 
one does not get one’s usual ration of sleep at Christmas 
time. Our houses cluster round the church and the sound 
of the bells, the clang and dash and resonance tumble down 
upon us and around us, so that it is almost as though the 
sounds were great, live, energetic beings leaping into the 
room. But wakefulness is worth while when it brings such 
deep and positive peace as the bells give us. Released as we 
are by this wordless, non-personal communication of the 
good news, from the bonds that keep us from each other, 
we find that, substantially, the story, the appeal of the bells, 
is the same for us all. We could never realize all this in 
the daytime : on Christmas Day, as on others, there is all 
the bustle and imperfection of human intercourse. 

To know the ringers is to love the bells the more. In 
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my ignorance, I used to think that the ringers acted under 
the direction of the rector, hut it is not so. Every pull of a 
bell-rope is regulated by old custom. Once, when a youth¬ 
ful incumbent first took up his office, he explained that some 
of the occasions of ringing had no religious significance, and 
that it would be better if the ringers rang for more of the 
services and less upon these ‘ odd ’ occasions 5 but the 
ringers said, No ; the bells had been rung as they ring them, 
’underds of years, and they were not going to let down the 
bellringing ; the next lot of ringers could do that. This 
last phrase was casuistical, for there is never a ‘next lot*. 
There are always boys longing to handle the tempting, 
beautiful ropes and when a vacancy occurs one of these lads 
is chosen ; he is taught the ‘ changes ’ and the ceremonies, 
and the band of ringers remain the same body. 

The great recompense of the ringers is the joy they have 
in their art and the admiration it moves in us. But on 
Boxing Day and on one or two following days the ringers 
go together to every house in the village, accept money 
contributions and are regaled on mincepies and plum puddings, 
and given wines made from the juice of every edible berry 
and tap root that the village produces. The ringers are a 
pleasant sight as they sit round our polished hall-table, 
beneath the rows of books, drinking the dark ruby ‘elder¬ 
berry *. Books are a suitable background for them, not 
indeed because they read them but because they are them¬ 
selves classic characters; you may find them in Fielding 
and Hardy and Hudson. Old John, the leader, has a 
beautiful, long face, with a sweet, delicate expression; his 
hands, unspoiled by forty-five years of farm labour, are long 
and gentle and delicate like his face. Young Harrj»'’8 
youthful, blooming face and blue eyes, and lame Cynl’s 
aristocratic nose and slightly stupid mouth give points of 
colour and form to the picture. Their talk is all of bells j 
the age of the Shenton Bovesyn bells and of their quality 
as compared with those of Cranford Parva and Swinton and 
all our other neighbouring villages; of how our bells have 
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never been recast and of what may perhaps happen to bells 
when they go to a foundry. Then they tell us of the 
methods of bell ringing ; how it looks like child’s play and 
is not; of narrow escapes from being hurt, and even from 
being hanged by the rope of an angry bell; of how they 
sometimes go to ring the bells of other churches, or teach 
other ringers how to do the Shepherd’s Hay, for they can 
ring it, while the ringers of the parish church of the nearest 
town cannot. 

We went to the church for the ringing in of the New 
Year. There could be no better spot to watch it coming 
from afar, beautiful and tragic as every year is. The church 
was dark except for the little lanterns set on the floor beneath 
the tower, which threw high lights upon the ringers’ bodies 
and the dangling ropes, and sent one gleam to be caught by 
the shining crucifix away in the distant chancel. The 
action of ringing is beautiful to watch ; Old Tom’s body is 
long, like his face, and graceful, and its motions beautiful 
It is his voice that says softly ‘ Go ! ’ at the round before 
each change, and the single syllable echoes softly in the empti 
church among the vibrations and the golden bell-sounds. 

At a minute or two before twelve the ringers stopped a d 
looked at their watches. Then they turned to us aur^ 
wished us a happy New Year. I wondered why they did 
not postpone that till ‘ night’s high noon ’ had come, but 
when the dock struck they turned to each other in their 
circle, first one way and then the other, as if in a folk-dance, 
and Said in chorus, ‘ A Happy New Year to all ! ’ And 
then suddenly the bells sent flying all they had of joy and 
energy aijd revelation. 


A Question.-— Why should the farming industry expect 
to be successful in the old grooves when everything else 
about us is changing ? What could be more striking than 
the fact that at least two hundred of our countrywomen are 
learning to fly ?—A Wman Reader 
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The Decrease in Meat Eating and the 
Consequences. — By A Tomg Farmer 

I N thesecond number of The Countryman I ventured to 
remind fellow farmers who talk of live stock as the mainstay 
of agriculture that it was not only the vegetarians pure and 
simple—a relatively small, if an increasing number of men 
and women—^who had to be taken account of. There was 
the feet that the educated public, under the influence of 
physiological teaching, of a wider range of food products, and 
of simpler habits of living, had reduced its meat consumption 
and is likely to reduce it further. Three rather striking 
illustrations of this have just come my way from the United 
States. I hear that the famous chain of Childs restaurants in 
New York and other American cities, a series of which we 
have a certain counterpart in Lyons, has been for some time 
serving a remarkably large proportion of vegetarian meals. 
Then the American shoe trade is calling out because, owing 
to decreased meat consumption, the supply of hides is dimin¬ 
ished. Finally the United States Secretary for Agriculture 
in drawing attention to what he called ‘ a marked change in 
the consumption habits of the public ’ has said : 

*This year the grain consumption is less than in the average 
year from 1910 to 1914 by a quantity which represents the 
production of nearly 20,000,000 acres. The 25 per cent 
decrease in horses and mules, due to increased use of machin¬ 
ery, has cut grain consumption approximately 15,000,000,000 
lbs. The remaining 8,000,000,000 lbs. in decrease in con¬ 
sumption of grain is accounted for largely by the use of this 
quantity for alcoholic drinks before the advent of national 
prohibitioa [There fe a marked decrease in drinking in our 
country also.] Again the average person in America to-day 
is eating 16 lbs. of meat a year less than in 1907. li pir 
capita consumption were the same now as in 1907, approxi¬ 
mately 1,900,000,000 lbs. more meat would be consumed 
annu^y. On the other hand, the consumption of certain 
otlier agricultural products, such as dairy products, vegetables 
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and fruits, has shown a marked increase. [I am perfectly 
aware, if some vegetarians are not, that the production of 
dairy products involves the killing of cattle.] If we are to 
do the job of agriculture we must meet these conditions and 
similar conditions as they arise. We must adapt our produc¬ 
tion to the demand 

Further, in July, in the House of Commons, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade admitted 
that ‘ there is a decline in the slaughtering of animals in 
various countries ’. 

As I wrote, the future of the land—^putting the future far 
enough ahead—^would seem to be, therefore, to the cultivator, 
not to the grazier. In other words, the future is to higher 
production, for you can grow five times more grain, fruit and 
vegetables to the acre than meat. 

The old notion that the more meat men eat the stronger 
they are has gone. Now the notion that meat is absolutely 
essential to health is called in question. Note that the results 
of the Rowatt Institute investigations show that, even in the 
case of such gross eaters as pigs, it is possible, by properly 
balancing vegetable protein foods and with a combination of 
minerals, to rely upon obtaining as rapid growth as when 
fish meal is employed, and to maintain the pigs in excellent 
health throughout the feeding period. 

a 

The Obstacle Race. —Is it not a matter of grave 
national importance that the supply of fresh food to our 
people should have to run an obstacle race between an un¬ 
organized former and a public which is largely ignorant of the 
superiority of fresh food to food that is not fresh iJ.fl'.i?. 

Several readers spoke appreciatively of ‘ Old George a 
sketch by Mr, Frederick Watson in our July issue. This 
hereditary writer of fiction (his father was Ian Maclaren) has 
just put his useful quarterly, the ‘ Cripples* Journal on a 
new basis, and everyone confronted with the sorrowful 
problems to which it addresses itself should get into touch 
with him at Bodynfoel, Llanfechain, in Montgomeryshire. 
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Fully ilhtst, cataloguo post fret from 

PortB&is Eiaitrlc Ught Co. 

121 SIiaftrsbi.'T Avsnes, Untftt. W.t 
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Cement Floors for Upstairs — byh\G.-l\ 

W HY is concrete, so largely used for the upper floors 
of hotels and offices, not more generally used for 
upper floors of smaller buildings ? The housewife says 
a concrete floor is * so cold ^ But because it has no crevices 
like a wooden floor to let the cold air through, a room with a 
concrete floor must be warmer in cold weather than a room 
with a wooden floor. Among other advantages of a concrete 
floor is that it is fire-proof It is also water-tight if water is 
spilt or a pipe bursts. Further, in many houses at any rate, 
concrete floors are more sound-proof than wooden ones. 
Then concrete floors do not wear out or suffer from dry-rot. 
Another point is that a properly constructed concrete floor 
binds the whole house together better than timber does. 
Thus the house yields less to vibration. In addition to this, 
the cracking of plaster walls that is often caused by the 
shrinkage of improperly seasoned joists cannot occur when 
the floors are made of concrete. Furthermore, rats, mice 
and other vermin meet their match when they attack cement. 
The objection that concrete floors are hard to the feet is 
met by the fact that the necessary softness may always be 
obtained by the use of wooden blocks, linoleum, felt or 
carpets. As regards the construction of concrete floors, 
the normal house is calculated to require a floor which will 
stand a weight of if cwt. per foot super, and a properly 
reinforced single slab floor up to i6 feet in width will stand 
up to this if made 6 inches thick. A 12-foot floor width 
should be 5 inches thick ; for lo-feet, 4 inches is sufficient 

0 

Local Government. —I am particularly interested in 
your endeavour to arouse fresh and much needed interest in 
the work of local authorities. I entirely agree with you that 
the best way is to proclaim the good work they do^ irre* 
spective of party.— F. W, Raff^ty 
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A perfect Tar-acid Emulsion. 
^ guaranteed by the Rideal- 
Walker Test to be over four 
times more powerful than pure 
CartolicAcid. Thedilutedfluid 
carries its full quota of destroy¬ 
ing agent to the organism 
whether the water employed 
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From a County Councillor’s Diary 

Tubs, Stk Libraries Sub~Committee of Education Com^ 
mittee, —Meetings of this are intermittent and my attendance 
even more so. 

Fri* Sth, Accounts Section of Higher Education Sub^ 
Committee. —^Work largely of the nature that ‘somebody 
must do it * or perhaps, more truly, that somebody ‘ must 
appear officially to have done it^ 

, Mon. iith. Buildings and Sites Sub-Committee of Edu¬ 
cation Committee. —Did not attend. Only allowed my name 
to be put on it to make up numbers. Has three efficient 
members—none of them interested (professionally, I mean) 
in buildings or sites—and they run the Sub-Committee, 
Met one of them after meeting—^a long one owing to 
details connected with erection of new Secondary School and 
repair of heating system to existing one. 

Fri. I Sth. Special Sub-Committee to consider the question 
of Dinners for Secondary School pupils. —^Was appointed to 
this during moment of inattention at last Higher Education 
Sub-Committee. Five members in all, of whom two are 
absent. Question bound up with Grants and Allowances, 
cooking arrangements, accommodation, possibility of catering. 

Sat. 2 yd. Highways Committee. —A full-blown Com-^ 
mittee in a fresh subject comes as relief from the run of 
Sub-Committees. Special report from County Surveyor as 
to dislocation of traffic from fallen trees during storm. 
Letter from Ministry of Transport re Grant towards new 
trunk road. Chairman reports, as result of intervievt^, 
that Ministry will now make 75 per cent. Grant. Sur*^ 
veyor reports re second class road reconstruction, progr|^ 
of new bridge over river and experiment in provisia!? 
of non-slipping material for horse traffic. I voice com¬ 
plaint of my constituents regarding badness of roads in 
vicinity of local town. Am told ‘ no money \ As I got 
elected on ‘ Down with the rates ’ cry, shall pass that on. 

Tues^ 2 nd. Education Committee. — h, grand body. The 






htt the fire put itself out 

AT THE VERY START. THAT IS THE 
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Automatic 


Practically Invisible 


SPRINKLERS ARE 
THE IDEAL 
SAFEGUARD FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES 

Bui be sure they are GRINNELUS 

For the ingenious details^ which will 
probaUy be quite new to you^ apply to 

MATHER Sc PLATT Ltd 

PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER 
and PARK HOUSE. GREAT SMITH ST.. LONDON. S.W. I 
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co-opted members who have no responsibility for finding 
money keep us well supplied with schemes for spending it, 
A set-to over Mental Deficiency. Wondered if I might 
not be somewhat deficient, so kept silence. Criticism of 
report of Special Committee on School Dinners, which has 
irregularly found its way direct to this Commtitee. ‘ Hares * 
raised in all directions and well chased. This is a great 
Committee for ‘hares’. Progress of Elementary School re¬ 
organization discussed. New capital outlay justified by 
plea that ‘ it will save money in the end Member who has 
tried to knock out an item in Elementary Sub-Committee 
tries again now and fails. Rather heated discussion over 
Buildings and Sites Report, the discussions being in inverse 
proportion to the new installation at Secondary School which 
is said to produce no heat at all. Director of Education 
promises to make inspection in company with local repre¬ 
sentatives. Two-hour meeting and late for lunch, 

Thurs, ^th. Diseases of Animals Suh^Committee of Agri¬ 
cultural Committee, —The animal world having been in 
good health, only twenty minutes’ routine business. After 
meeting encounter Chairman of Education Buildings and 
Sites Sub-Committee and tell him I shall resign membership. 
He replies, ‘ Didn’t realize you were on it’, and walks away. 

&aU 6 th, County Council Quarterly Meeting. —^Two new 
members since last meeting. -Elect an Alderman, Discus¬ 
sion over doubtful passage in the Minutes but Clerk holds 
the upper hand. Reports passed quietly until Education 
Report is reached. Persistent Elementary enthusiast, not 
cast down by two previous defeats, puts an amendment. 
Has ‘lobbied’ well and carries it by 12-9, ten members 
abstaining. On Agriculture Report the Council orator 
raises whole question of ‘ decline of agriculture Short 
shrift from Chairman. Members send up pet pigeons, but 
Chairman rules should have been discussed under previous 
reports. Objection by the Council’s ‘ lawyer ’ on ground 
of procedure overruled. A short meeting, but puts the seal 
on much useful Committee work in previous three months. 
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ENO IN THE MORNING! 



HEALTH ALL DAY! 

In thousands of sunny healthy homes you 11 always find 
abottleof Eno’s “Fruit Salt/’ Wise people woald'ni he 
without iL For they know that laziness, sulkiness, head¬ 
aches, irritability, all come from a system which does 
not do its duty conscientiously or to time. Eno supplies 
Just that help which Nature needs—gently and safely. 
Eno is so mild you can give it to any child—and children 
love its pleasant sparkling taste. Eno has been known 
and approved by doctors for sixty years ! Take Eno— 
fi:rst thing every morning. You can buy a bottle at 
any chemist’s, 1/6 and 2/6. 


Th^ words ** Eno ” ** Frmt Salt r$$istered trad^ maths^ 
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The Attractions of Simple Furniture 

T he collector has learned much in the past twenty 
years. There is scarcely a cottage that does not con¬ 
tain one treasure of old world craftsmanship. But do not 
covet a piece of old furniture because you know it to be in 
a cottage. More often than not it is an heirloom. When 
you attend an average sale do not expect to find the master¬ 
pieces made by Chippendale, Manwaring or Sheraton. 
Rather, I suggest, turn your attention to the rush- 
bottomed ladder backs and the excellent wicket tables which 
were the pride of the joiners a century ago. But all is not 
old that glitters, neither must carving be accepted without 
investigation. When selecting furniture of the second¬ 
hand or used type, see that it is sound and free from worm. 
Confine your choice to the most serviceable pieces. In 
most stocks you will find plain chests of the 1800 type, a 
wide range of cottage chairs, some as late as 1850, and a 
few plain dressers and corner cupboards. Collectors should 
not despise the plain long case grandfather clocks, even 
though they are only 30-hour examples. Such specimens 
create a friendly atmosphere in a country room. There are 
pickings to be found in the oddments of junk shops and even 
at various stores. Fine fire guards of Adam design can be 
found at a shilling apiece 5 pierced iron fenders and pokers of 
Carron make are far from rare. In the stacks of iron bed¬ 
steads which are discarded annually there is quite a field for 
the discriminating collector who wishes for furniture of 
utility. Iron bedsteads of the period 1820-40 are works of 
art. When freshly painted and fitted with modern spring 
mattresses they ^ve quite an air to a small room. The 
Duke of Wellington and Napoleon both preferred iron bed¬ 
steads.^ Men and women interested in the revival of country 
life will have a keen eye tp rescue things which are still 
serviceable. In addition there is the charm of inquiry into 
the life of pther days. 
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The New 

Smith Premier Portable 

THE new “SMITH PREMIER*^ PORTABLE 
has behind it the experience of over 40 years* type¬ 
writer construction 

IT is the Latest and Best Light Weight Typewriter, 
and represents the highest point of Efficiency and 
Typewriter Equipment 



IT IS NOT A FOLDING MACHINE, never- 
it occupies less space when packed than when 
"in use. The way in which the reduction of size is 
achieved can only be appreciated by examination of the 
Machine, The folding principle of construction has 
been avoided as embodying structural weakness. 

IT is FASCINATING, EFFICIENT, and does 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 

TRY nr, YOUTL BUY IT I 

PRICE £12 10 0 NET 

LET US GIVE YOU A DEMONSTRATION 

Smith Premier Typewriter Company Ltd. 

6 & 7 QUEEN STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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The Townsman Turning Countryman 

VIL—An Acre of Woodfor a f^io Note"^ 

D ear Peter,—I am much taken by your question 
whether, if you find you have on the property you 
buy, an acre or so or half an acre or even a quarter of an acre 
which will not graze a cow and is unsuitable for digging up, 
you could not plant timber trees on it, for you would hav€ 
enough fruit in the garden. My first suggestion to you 
would be that you plant carefully but not too carefully, 
that is to say, that for quite small trees a foot square pit will 
be quite enough if the soil is reasonably good. Of course, 
you will take off the sod round the trees later, just sufficient 
to keep them free from grass and weeds. On the whole 
there is a good deal to be said for not digging the pits a day 
earlier than they are needed for the soil in them may get 
soggy with rain. For the little trees a foot and a half to 
two feet is a better height than three or four feet. Every 
novice makes the mistake of planting too big trees. The 
little chaps transplant better and catch up the big ones. A 
Scots Fir two years in seed bed and two years transplanted 
will be from nine to eighteen inches, ditto Larch from two 
to three feet, Spruce two years in seed bed and three years 
transplanted twelve to eighteen inches. Trees don’t grow 
much the first year and not very much the second, but, once 
they start, put on from nine to eighteen inches. Four feet 
apart is a common method for a mixed plantation. A good 
nurseryman will send you diagrams showing how you Can 
arrange, say, half-a-dozen kinds of trees in an acre. A total 
of 2,7^0 would be reached if every other tree were Larch 
(1,306 at four feet apart) and there were 340 Scots Firs and 
340 Spruce eight feet apart, with 170 each of Beech, Oak, 
Sycamore and Ash sixteen feet apart. The method would 

* * Problems of Rural Life on ^800 a Year and Less ’ (July, 1927) 5 
‘ Sane Doing-np of an Old House ’ {Ulus., October, 1927) j * A House 
with Warmed Floors and Walls and Traps for Sunshine ’ (Ulus., Janu¬ 
ary, 1928) 5 ‘ Trying to Make Money in the Country ’ (April): * Plans. 
for a House ’ (Ulus., July) j * An Acre of Fruit (Oct.). 
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Beet Sugar Factories 
Anglo-Dutch Group 

0 

CANTLEY 

KELHAM 

ELY 

IPSWICH 

KING'S LYNN 

0 

English Beet Sugar Corporation, Limited, (Cantley 
and Kelham), Ely Beet Sugar Factory, Limited^ 
Ipswich Beet Sugar Factory, Limited, and King’s 
Lynn Beet Sugar Factory, Limited 

Gcaeral Secretary and Registered Offices: Alfred Wood, 
6 Lancaster Place, Wellington St., W.C.2 
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be something like this, the idea being that the ultimate crop 
would be hardwoods, the variety which succeeds best to pre¬ 
ponderate and eventually to constitute the whole : 
OLBLOLBLOLBL 
L Sc L Sp L Sc L Sp L Sc L Sp 

ALSyLALSyLALSyL 
L Sp L Sc L Sp L Sc L Sp L Sc 

OL BLOLBLOL BL 
L Sc L Sp L Sc L Sp L Sc L Sp 

ALSyLALSyLALSyL 
L Sp L Sc L Sp L Sc L Sp Sc 
OL BLOL BLOLBL 
The cost would be approximately ;^io per acre whatever 
the choice of tree. Of course, it is cheaper to buy trees by 
the thousand than by the hundred. Estimating per thousand. 
Ash would be, at from 9 to inches, 35s. to 40s., and, 
from 12 to 24 inches, 45s. to 50s. Oak might come, at 
from 9 to 12 inches, 45s., from 12 to 18 inches, 55s.—^J ack, 

a 

CoMMONSENSE veTsus THEORIES. —‘ Shall We Give up 
the Hope of Having More People on the Land ? by Four 
Men of Science ^ in your last issue was an interesting state¬ 
ment of one side of the case. But surely it was one more 
illustration of the curious sterility of a certain type of 
scientific mind. Imagine that efficient distribution gave 
farmers slightly better prices and a sense of security. Land 
would be better cultivated—^no one can pretend that at 
present our land is more than half cultivated. Money would 
be invested (not speculated) in better equipment, stock, etc. 
Even if fewer men per unit were employed, the total rural 
employment would be larger—^more horses shod, more 
ina^inery mended, etc. More wages mean more money 
in rin:^l circulation j the country population would go up. 
As lon^.as we have more than a million unemployed and 
half-stanr^ and millions more half-fed, and our land less 
than half-cutt^vated we ought not to speculate or academicize 
about our rui^ future but concentrate on producing food. 
Think of sodal’^ronditions in which ‘ surplus milk ’ and 
Starved children g^>^gether !—Merely a Farmer 
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Health and the Open Air 


Can JFe thrive on Stale Food ? 

I HAVE read with great satisfaction in a local paper a 
verbatim report of the speech of Mr. J. H. Maggs, chair¬ 
man of United Dairies, launching on behalf of his big enter¬ 
prise, the Buckinghamshire scheme for a bonus on clean 
milk. As a man with many generations of farming blood 
in his body and an enlightened agriculturist, Mr, Maggs 
spoke persuasively to the assembled farmers. He made 
several noteworthy statements. For example, ‘We cannot 
make the highest class of produce unless we start with the 
highest class of raw materials,^ Again, ‘ By paying a 
premium for cleanliness we hope to get a better keeping 
cream’. It has been an equal pleasure to me to see the 
prominence given to the speech of Sir Walter M. Fletcher, 
secretary of the Medical Research Council, in which he 
spoke of a ‘ dangerous loss of essential food values’. ‘The 
stunted figures, poor physique and bad teeth ’ among the 
masses of the population were the inevitable consequence of 
existence on food which, from one cause or another, had 
been deprived of natural qualities. I have been glad to 
see, also, the agricultural correspondent of the * Times ’ 
touching on this subject Three issues back, the convic¬ 
tion was expressed in The Countryman that ‘ it is largely 
owing to innutritious food that so large a proportion of our 
people are C3. If we do not improve our home food supply 
we shall sink as a nation in vitality, and all the trade in the 
world won’t help us’. References have been made in many 
books to the value of agriculture to our national health. 
But how few of these authors have seemed to clear their 
minds sufficiently to see why it is of the first national im¬ 
portance to develop our agriculture. It is of the first 
national importance, of course, because, without a vigorous 
agriculture, we cannot have a sufficient/mA food supply. 
Future generations will be amazed by the tragedy which 
presents itself to our eyes of underfed idle men in a country 
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DOCTOR CHINA 
TEA 

afree trial offer/ . 541b8ENTFREE 


Blended by experts, from the choicest 
plants in China. Doctor’s China Tea is 
not only the delight of ordinary tea 
drinkers, it is the special favourite of 
dyspeptics and invalids. Make use of 
the generous offer of a free ilb.: 

Priced at 8/4 and 4 /- per lb. 

A super quality at 4/6 per lb. 

Harden Bros. & Lindsay, Ltd. 

Dept. 134 

30/4, Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 


Send 6d. in stamps to cover 
postage and packing for a 2 os, 
packet of each of the 3/4 and 
4]- blends {Le.^ J Ib. in all) 
absolutely FREE. A 2 02 . packet 
of ^e super 4/6 blend will also 
be enclosed on receipt of an 
additional 6d. 



GREAT BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO 

Without Superior for Gimfort, Pleasure and 
Health. 270 Bedrooms. Moderate Tariff. 
Magnificent Ground of Ten Acres. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 

MATLOCK 
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the land of which is only half-cultivated. No wonder the 
Editor has had a letter of protest against the opinion expressed 
by agricultural authorities in our last issue that a large 
agricultural population is impossible. In the Unemploy¬ 
ment debate the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, ‘ People 
who used to buy our goods now manufacture for them¬ 
selves ; foreign countries are now excluding our manu¬ 
factures’. In other words, the markets that politicians are 
always talking about re-capturing are no longer there. 
What about opening a new market in our own countryside, 
calling in the land of Old England to redress the balance 
against new Urban England ? In our soil and climate and 
rural instincts we have resources capable of producing both 
wealth and health. 

0 

For Countrymen and Countrywomen—^111 

1. Have we any flowers that have come from America ?— 
2. Is there a goddess of weeding ?—3. ‘ Potatoes have pre¬ 
vailed in this district, by means of premiums, within these 
twenty years only; and are much esteemed here now by 
the poor, who would scarce have ventured to taste them in 
the last reign.’ Who wrote this and in what county, a 
hundred and fifty years ago ?—^4. The roots of an oat, when 
placed end on end have been found to measure 450 feet 
Has the root system of any plant been observed to reach 
50 miles ?—5. Where are the dog rose and sweet briar 
regarded as a pest and where are blackberries being infected 
with a parasitic disease ?—6. What other explanation can 
be given of the similarity of the flora of South Africa and 
Western Australia than the possibilities of a former * land 
bridge’, of the agency of birds and of the transmission of 
seeds by water and by human beings ? 

VII. ^swERs.—I. Emkorn and Emmer, primitive wheats^ MasHn 
oread made of wheat and rye.-—2. < ft. is a common leap : 74 ft over 
a stone wall has been recorded (Clair-Thompson), — 3. Manx.— Yes, 
sjmh a freak is on the market.—6. In the year 1921 there were 42 female 
shepberds.—7. The guld or yellow corn marigold—original law against 
K dates back to 1214-49—but largely exterminated by liming. 
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Cgerton purnettg 

kmje specialized in pure ^ool fast dye Na^y Serges for Q<ver $oyears 
Prices from 3/6 (85 cts.) to 27/11 ($6.80) per yd. Any quantity 
sold, for home or export. Appointed by many Royal Families. 


plete saUsfac- 
tion,* — L.C.t 
Esc., Malaga. 
i6fio(a8 “ 


E.B.*s ‘Royal’Navy Blxje Serges retain their colour indefinitely. 
Also in Black, Cream, etc. For men, women and juveniles, in 
light and heavy weights. 

SUITINGS, TWEEDS, COATINGS, SPORTS FABRICS, 
TAILORING OF DISTINCTION for etc. 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN and CHILDREN 
LOUNGE SUITS from 89/- ($21.70), COSTUMES 
from 65/“ ($15-85) 

KNITTED JUMPERS, CARDIGANS, SWEATERS, Etc. 

Patterns, Measure Forms, Styles, and Price Lists, Post Free 

EOEKTON BURNETTS, C. Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset; 


Playeks 

Tsr93 

Virginia Cigarettes 

10 for 20 for 1/4 

50 for 3/3 100 for 6li 
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Front Civil Servant to Farmer 


A mong the many farmers who are subscribers to The 
CoTJNTRVMAN IS Mr. F. A, Woodley, whose form of 
145 acres, on low-lying land adjoining the Thames—-the 
meadows are subject to flooding—may be seen from the 
train, two miles on the Oxford side of Reading. The farm 
is interesting for several reasons. In the first plac^ it sup¬ 
ports the contention of another reader, Mr. Alfred Amos of 
Wye—^who has 20 men on his 200 acres and has just won 
the prize for the best farm in Kent—that high farming can 
be made to pay. On Mr. Woodley’s 145 acres there are 
never fewer than 23 workers j part of the year the roll rises 
to 28. In addition to the manure produced by 9 horses, 
20 cows, and 100 pigs, as much as Is spent on dung and 

artificials. To one acre 600 hours* work was given, to 
another 400 hours’} but twice as much profit was made on 
the 600 hours’ acre. In the second place, Mr. Woodley has 
solved the marketing problem by cutting out the commission 
agent or wholesaler. He takes full advantage of nearness to 
a town by selling all his produce to shopkeepers in Reading. 
Out of the 145 acres, 75 are meadow and 70 arable, and on 
the 70 acres of aable there are 10 acres of oats, 15 of potatoes 
and 45—about the area of many a form in Holland-—under 
intensive culture 3 acres for example, being rhubarb. Then 
there are lettuce, peas, runner and broad beans and onions. 
The aim is to supply Reading shops—Mr. Woodley has no 
retail trade—six days a week all the year round. If he has 
not got the stuff for his customers he buys in. His total 
yearly turnover is ;^2o,ooo. His opinion is that if he gvM 
trustworthy service it is bound to be profitable. Last year 
was a bad year climatically and financially j he spent £200 
and took 63 days to make j£4o’s worth of hay and then had to 
spend £350 for food for his cows and horses, but in ordinary 
years he probably makes 15 to 20 per cent, on his capidu 
He pays his men 3s. above the le^ rate and from May to 
October they have'plenty of overtime. His foremajn, gets 
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0I>P0S1TE THE BRITISH MUSEUU 


THACKERAY HOTEL 

Great Russell Street, London, W.C.l 

300 Rooms :: Modern Arrangements 
REFINEMENT COMFORT 

Electric Fires ik all Bedrooms 

Bedroom, Breekfast and Attendance from 8/6 per night 

SPECIAL INCLUSIVE TERMS ON APPLICATION 

Tdegrams: THACKERAY, LONDON. Telephone: MUSEUM IS30 



CENTRAL HEATING 

HOT WATER SUPPLY AND VENTILATION 
For Town and Country Residences and Buildings of 
every description. Booklet of work executed post free. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. Phone Hop, *305 

65. e5a SOtJTHWARK STREET LOlTOOir. S.B.1 (5 lines) 


.a & ef ‘5FADE SCRAPER’ 

^ gadgets 

\ I Spade Boot Scraper, with a curve or 

yd . y 9 f/l ^Sl® to dt every odd comer, RO/ 3 ; 

fl If // \ Boot Wiper, on 3 little feet 26/6, 

^ 1 Ji / < dbrabylunbreakable 

W<a SpJ d CROCaKERYUrREALSTONEWBAR 

GOOD for YEARS xA FA I T HFUL SERVICE t 
Particulars of these and other inventions from 

‘SPADE SCRAPERS' (Etept C.), WAPPENHAIVL TOWCESIER 


FOUR OAKS 

SPRAYERS 

Now used in the Royal Dairies at Windsor Castle. Save 
two-thirds of time. Do far better Whitewashing, Dism- 
tecting, Creosoting. Dairy and Poultry Farmers every¬ 
where use them. 34 years’ reputatioa. Four-gallon 
Whitewashing Sprayer sent carriage paid for £3/8/0. Also 
Sprayer*; (with plenty of pump power) for spraying fruit- 
trees with winter washes. Small sprayers, powder distri¬ 
butors, and disinfectors, for Greenhouse work. 

Write for List. 

F 0. SPRAYER Co., Four Oak^ BIRMINGHAM 
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1,2 a week and ijd. in the on everything produced on the 
farm. The 1926-7 wages bill was about ;^2,ooo, rent and 
taxes coming to £2 What Mr. Woodley is trying 

to do is to exploit his feirm to its fullest capacity and to employ 
the largest possible number of workers. He has no tractors 
but has one of the hand motor cultivators with which, in a 
recent press photograph, Mr. Lloyd George was seen 
ej^erimenting. He will probably buy another. Taking 
his farm as a whole, three crops are got in the two years. In 
the month of May one may see some morning a strip of 
cabbage, in the afternoon the strip ploughed, and the next 
day the strip going under potatoes. There is, of course, very 
little fallowing. The farm is exceedingly clean. As the 
foreman says, ‘ you cannot grow both weeds and crops ’, and 
certain crops have been known to produce a gross return of 
well over £100 per acre. Mr. Woodley has grown 10 qrs. 
of oats to the acre. This year he had nine quarters. It was 
from five to six feet high. The soil of the farm is light on 
gravel. It is possible to plough half an hour after rain. As 
to labour, Mr. Woodley quotes an old farmer who thought 
‘ money spent on wages is in a sense wasted ’ and says that 
he himself employs nearly three times the number of men his 
predecessor did. 

Mr. Woodley being a Christadelphian takes no part in 
politics, but is against Protection and subsidies. And he has 
no desire to lie out of the capital necessary to buy his land. 
He agrees that the nearness of his form to Reading gives him 
advantages, but says that there must be many farmers who 
enjoy the same advanuges and have land more or less suitable 
for doing what he is doing. He says modestly that many of 
the formers and growers in the vale of Evesham employ as 
much or more labour and get as good or better returns. 
He believes that in existing agricultural conditions the best 
is not being got out of the land by a considerable number of 
fonmer^ and that whatever lack of capital may have to do 
with this state of things, a lack of knowledge or of adaptability 
is patent in many places. He refuses to admit that the dealing 




LITTLE CHILDREN 
claim our thoughts at this 
Season, and none more 
than 

The ill-treated 
CHILD 

Every five ^ minutes of 
every working day, the 
N.S.P.C.C. is called, upon 
to befriend^ three more 
little victims of 
BRUTALITY, 
IGNORANCE or 
NEGLECT 

When compiling your 
Presents List please re« 
^piber the hapless little 
mites whose one hope 
of an endurable life is 

THE 

N.S.P.C.C. 


£5 will aid five 


Donatims andpfts of^om 
clothing njoill be gratefully 
received by 

WILLIAM J, ELLIOTT 

Diredor 

The National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children^ Victory House, 
Leicester Square, WXl.z 


^^ssaa^^ssss^ Cleai-Cut Holes 
without digging 
Anyone can use 
. Empire Earth 
Auger. Clean 
/ ^ round holes for 

/ JA of Hole 

{ ® 

1_ M ^ 8 in. —14 in. 

/ Jj / lO Sin.— 16 in, 
hlEd— —15 Sin.— 8in. 
FF5L= ^ [jh’j Bin.— 14in. 

**"**'*^*^, . Ho. Depth Price 

\ 5 Sift. 37/8 

10 Sift. 52/6 
15 8 ft. 65/> 

14 8 ft. 69/- 

M ■ H Telescopic 

B 1 handle bores to 
depth of 8 ft. 
List E.A,sg6 free 
Parker, Winder S Achurch, Ltd. 
Bngineeis, BmuiNOBAU 
London: Manchester: Leicester: 
Coventry 

EMPIRE EARTH AUGER 


We beg to remind new 
readers that the stock of 

BACK NUMBERS 

is always extremely limited. 
Consequently, prompt ap¬ 
plication to The Publisher, 
The Countryman, 
Idbury, Kingham, Oxford, 
is always desirable. 
Single copies z$, 7jd., 
post free. Four numbers, 
tos., post free. 
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he has to do in order to supplement his supplies has any direct 
effect on his forming j it brings in a small proportion of his 
profits and it does not prevent him getting the best out of his 
land. He is aware that he could make more out of his milk 
if he went in for a milk round, but prefers to give his time 
to his crops. A striking fact about Mr. Woodley is that he 
did not take up forming until he was 35. He was until 1916 
in the Post Office. He did, however, get three years’ 
experience of nursery work before coming on the land. His 
faffier, who retired from active work in connection with the 
form in 1927, began forming as late as 1905 at the age of 
58, having been before that with Messrs. Huntley and 
Palmer. His total capital then was £5^^' is doubtful, 
Mr. Woodley says, if the capital value of the form has ever 
been more than £0^000. 


The Countryman* s Library. Hi— A Few 
Foreign Books* 

T his quarter we give a short list of books on the agri¬ 
culture of other countries. Other departments of rural 
literature will be dealt with in later issues. 

British Farmers in Denmark. Bond, Benn, 1928, is. 6d. 

Co-operation in Danish Agriculture. Faber. Longmans, 1914, 9s. 
Forage Crops in Denmark. Faber. Longmans, 1927, 6d. 

Modern Denmark: Social, Economic and Agricultural Life. Jones, 
King, 1927 , 2 S. 6d. 

A Danish View of British Farming. Lange, Lane, 1928. is. 

A Free Farmer in a Free State (Holland). Robertson Scott, * Country¬ 
man 1915, 6s. 6d. 

Final Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation (Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland). H.M. Stationery Office, 1924, <8, 
Recent Development of German Agriculture. Middleton, Ministry 
of Agriculture, 1917, 4d. 

Land and Labour (Belgium). Rcruontree. Macmillan, o.p. 
Foundations of Japan : 6,000 Miles in the Rural Districts. Robertson 
Scott. Murray, 1922, 24s. ^ 

Farmers of Forty Centuries. King. Cape, 1927, 12s. 6d. 

♦ July issue : I.~History and Surveys, October: 11 .—^Agricultural 
Practice and Agricultural Policies. 
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OFFERS YOU 

Insurance Satisfaction 


Reasonable Rates Simple Policies 

-Equitable Settlements —- 

Security • - £12,938,348 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane,W.C .2 


™"GRAIG.Y.DON 

Telegrams: (temperakce) 

Middwood, Llandudno. :: on Sea Front, Llandudno 


Electric Light throughout. Electric Lift. Recreation Room. 
Full-sized Billiard Table. Moderate Terms. Golf. 
Over 100 Bedrooms. 

For Terms apply Misses Middleton Sf Wood 

(Proprietress, Mrs. B. Van der Verd). 


RUSH-SEATED CHAIRS 
and STOOLS 

Ideal for Country House, Cottage or Bungalow 
LIST FREE 

C. BLOSS & SONS, LTD., Cter Factors 
Princes Risborongh, Established 1873 



The payments we receive from our Advertisers aid us 
materiafly in making 

THE COUNTRYMAN 

what it Is. Readers who do their part, when they can, 
by buying from our Advertisers, will greatly oblige by 
mentioning that they have seen particular advertisements 

in THE COUNTRYMAN 
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The Countryman 


W^hat Country People are Reading — 

3 . Saks of Dailies and Weeklies in a County Town 

T his series was begun as a contribution to rural sociology 
—the suggestion came from Professor A, W. Ashby, 
the well-known rural economist—^but, judging by our 
correspondence, it has been found extremely interesting by 
advertising experts, publishers and the distributing trade. 
In our July issue we gave a list of the daily papers and perio¬ 
dicals sold by a newsagent serving a little group of agricultural 
parishes. In our October issue there followed the combined 
figures of newsagents serving a small market town. We 
are now able to furnish, by the courtesy of Messrs, W. H* 
Smith & Son, the numbers of dailies and weeklies sold by 
one of their shops in a county town. No figures for maga¬ 
zines and reviews have been sent us. 

London mornings : Daily Mail 7,738, Daily Express 7,168, 
Daily Mirror 4,884, Daily Chronicle 3,894, Daily News 2,244, Daily 
Sketch 1,6x2, Times 1,156, Morning Post 768, Daily Herald 576, 
Daily Telegraph 465, Sporting Life 298, Financial Times 85, Financial 
News 30 

Morning dailies of the district 12.. Other dailies : Yorkshire Post 
6, Manchester Guardian 5, Western Gazette, Shields Gazette i 
London evening papers: Evening News 1,520, Star 1,260, Evening 
Standard 1,122 

Radio Times 176 5 John Bull 120 
Film Weekly 104 ; Answers 100 

Farmer and Stockbreeder 9^ Sporting Life Racing Gazette 92 

Motor Cycle 90 j Church Times 74 

Tit Bits, Woman’s Weekly, World Radio 70 ' 

Woman’s World 60 ; Competitor’s Journal 57 
Athletic News, Christian Herald 54 

Passing Show, Pearson’s Weekly, Railway Review, Rainbow 50 
Family Herald, Humorist, Racing and Football Leader 46 
Sports Pictures ^2 

Home Companion, Jockey, John 0’ London’s Weekly, Punch, 
Woman’s Companion 40 
Fur and Feather 3915 Carpenter and Builder, 37 
Autocar,^ Woman’s Friencf 36 
Children’s Newspaper, Popular Gardening 34 
World’s Pictorial News 32 

Britannia, Bubbles, Home Chat, Home Gardening, Homer’s 
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AVONCROFT 

OFFENHAM, NR. EVESHAM 
A Residential College for Rural Workers 

The College wa$ founded by the Fircroft Trustees in 1925 to 
give opportunities for higher education to men engaged in Agricul¬ 
ture and in allied industries.The study programme aims at giving 
an all-round understanding of rural life, approached from the 
stanc^Joints of modern Agricultural Science, Economics, History 
and literature. Practice work on the land, and in wood and 
metal workshops is included and visits are paid to experimental 
stations, co-operative markets and other places of interest. 

Students are recommended to stay for the full course of three 
terms, October-June, but if this is impossible, one or two terms 
may be taken. Inclusive fee per term, £z$. 

No good student has been refused on financial grounds. At least twenty 
County Education Committees will consider giving grants towards the fees and 
several have already done so. Aid is also given from The College Bursary Fund 
in suitable cases. Further particulars will gladly be supplied'on application 

Harper Adams Agricultural College 

Public Residential College. Complete Practical and Scientific Courses in 
Agriculture suitable for Fanners, L^d Agents and Colonists. Laboratories. 
Farm. Dairy. Workshops. Experimental Centre in Dairy Husbandry and 
Pig Husbancfry. Courses open to Women Students, 

National Institute of Poultry Husbandry 

This Institute, created by the Ministry of Agriculture and the National 
Poultry Council, is situated at the College, which thereby has become the leading 
cenuc poultry education. Forty acres under poultry. World famous Laying 
Trials. 4*wctical work a feature of all agricultund and poultry courses. 

For lull particulars apply to the Principal, 

H.A.A.C., Newport, Shropshxrx 

THE ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE SOCIETY 

Founded by Cecil J. Sharp 

Members* Evenings Special Subscription Classes 

Country Dance Parties 

Evening Classes —^Easter Term commences January 14 

Easter Vacation Schools— Keswick and Lowestoft, March 30 to 
April 6 th inclusive. 

Particulars can be obtained from, The Secretary,’*" 

English Folk Dance Society, 

107 Great Rtesell Street, W.Cjc . 

Tel.; Museum 4580 
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Stories, London Opinion, Small Holder, Sporting Chronicle Handicap 
Book 30 

Sunday Companion 28 

Amateur Wireless, Home Notes, John Blunt, Peg’s Paper, Poultry 
World, School Days 26 
Our Dogs ay 

Gardener’s Chronicle, Puck, Racing & Football Winner 24 
Horse & Hound, lUustrated Chips, Racehorse, Racing & Football 
Outlook, Woman’s Pictorial 22 
Nursing Mirror, Universe zi 

Chick’s Own, Feathered World, Lady’s Companion, Light Car & 
Cycle Car, Sunday News, Tiny Tots, Wonder ao 
Farm, Field Sc Fireside 19 

All Sports Weekly, Lc Matin, London Calling, Motor, Outline, 
Schoolmaster, School Girls Own, Tiger Tim’s Talcs, Times Literary 
Supplement, Woman’s Life ,18 

Illustrated News, Meat Trade Journal, Poultry, Picture Show, 
Sunday Stories ^7 , ,. 

Amateur Gardening, British Weekly, Church Army Gazette, 
Christian World, Comic Cuts, Cycling, Guide, Modem Weekly, 
Spectator, T.P. and Cassell’s Weekly id 
Cage Birds, Church of England Newspaper, Popular Wireless, 
Sunbeam 15 

Christian, Christian Novels, Gardening Illustrated, Jester, Racing 
up-to-date. Scout 14 

Country Life, Eggs, Field, Ideas, Model Engineer, Racing Judge 13 
Betty’s Paper, Boy’s Magazine, Exchange Sc Mart, Guardian, 
Methodist Recorder, Motor Cycling, New Leader, Reynolds News¬ 
paper, Tatler, Teachers* World 12 
Draper’s Record, Garden Work for Amateurs, Modem Boy, 
Pl^me, School Girls’ Weekly ii 
Butterfly, English Churchman, Illustrated Sporting & Dramatic 
News, Police Review, Sheffield Weekly Telegraph, Sunday Circle 10 
Homing Pigeon, Merry & Bright, Methodist Times, My Favourite, 
My Weekly, Red Letter, Times Educational Supplement 9 
Bw Journal, Dog World, Gem, Police Chronicle, Public Opinion, 
Racing Outlook Special, Record 8 
Dalton’s Advertiser,, English Sc Amateur Mechanic, Lady, Le 
Temps, New Statesmen, Pitman’s Journal, Sports Budget, Times 
Weekly Editbn, a county paper (name suppressed so as not to identify 
county), Joker, Larks, Lots 0 Fun, Lloyds List, Motor Boat, Nursery 
World, Peg’s Companion,Racehorse, Racing Specialist, Racing Pigeon, 
Sketch, Sphere, Smart, Union Jack Library, Wireless World 6 
Amateur Photographer, Boxing, Bowes News, Champion, Eve’s 
Om Stories, Film Fun, Grocer, Investor’s Chronicle, Kinema Comic, 
Life of Faith, Magnet, Motor Transport, Pictorial Weekly, Racing Sc 
Football Expert, Racing World, School Friend, Stage, Truth, Weekly 
Daily Mirror, Week End Novels 5 
Boy’s Cinema Weekly, Builder, Commercial Motor, Dawson’s 
Special, Family Herald, Girls’ Mirror, Hugo’s French Journal, 
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©ailp Cjironicle 

The Sane Family Daily 

Wherein lies its value and consequent popularity ? Affectionately 
known to two generations as “ The Chronicle *’ it fills a niche in the 
home life of England never to be attained by any other daily 
The reasons for this measure of esteem are not far to seek. An 
unrivalled and reliable news service—^home and foreign. Poli¬ 
tics and Social questions dealt with in a way that carries deep 
conviction. Every phase and feature of public life covered 
—Parliament, the Church, the Law, Army and Navy, 
Women, Athletics, etc. 

All the resources of the camera are invoked in present¬ 
ing to readers the finest page of pictures in the Press 
to-day 

An exceptionally generous and comprehensive 
Free Accident Insurance Scheme is offered 
registered readers, without onerous conditions 
or regulations 

No other paper can approach ** The Chro¬ 
nicle ” in its appeal to women—^its house¬ 
hold and domestic pages are admittedly 
the best in any London paper- And 
the children are not forgotten 
“The Daily Chronicle” being 
printed simultaneously in Lon¬ 
don and Leeds can be on the 
breakfast tables of Britain 
every morning of the year 
without fail 

Thus we feel with justice 
that we may sum up by 
saying that the‘*Daily 
Chronicle” appeals 
to the world and 
his wife—^and 
family 
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Local Government Chronicle, McCall’s Mid Week Special, Nation, 
Nelson Lee Library, Popular, Poppy’s Paper, Racing Judge, Winner, 4 
Auto, British Baker, British Bandsman, Catholic Times, Eve, 
Fruit Flower & Vegetable, Flight, Girl Friend, Hobbies, Health & 
Strength, London Novels, Model Engineer, New Chroncilc, Poultry 
Keying, Poor Law Officer’s'Journal, Saturday Evening Post, Shoe 
& Leather News, Sporting Times, Two Worlds, Topical Times, 
Weekly Daily Sketch 3 

Agents Journal, British Journal of Photography, Boy’s Realm, 
Bystander, Chums, Contractor’s Journal, Diamond Special, Electrical 
Review, Electrial Times, Era,^ Farmers’ Express, Furniture Record, 
Family Herald Supplement, Friend, Financial Independent, Illustrated 
Sport, Inquirer, Insurance Mail, Joyful News, Kentish Express, 
Laundry journal, Live Stock Journal, Machinery Market, Man¬ 
chester Guardian Weekly, National Message, Nursing Times, Queen, 
Ringing World, Saturday Review, Shooting Times, Survivor, Sunday 
Sportsman Special, Statist, Tablet, Tailor & Cutter, Times Trade 
Supplement, Timber Trade Journal, Weekly Welcome, Weekly 
Scotsman, Wizard, World’s Fair 2 
Adventure, Architect, Architect’s Journal, Account, Baker & Con¬ 
fectioner, British Dental Journal, British Sc Colonial Printer, Catholic 
Fireside, City News, Confectionery Journal, Christian Spiritualist, 
Complete Novel, Daily Mail (Blind Edition), Economist, Estates 
Gazette, Essex Weekly News, Freethinker, Fishing Gazette, Forward, 
Four Square Review, Fish Trades Gazette, Jockey Special, Girls 
Cinema, Gold Illustrated, G.K.’s Weekly, Healing Church, Irish 
Weekly Independent, Knight’s Official Advertiser, Kent Messenger, 
Licensing World, Local Government Journal, Lancet, Laundry, Lawn 
Tennis, Municipal Journal, Modern Transport, New Spiritualist, 
National Newsagent, Newspaper World, Newsagent, Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, Notes 8c Queries, Overseas Daily Mail, Pitman’s Weekly, 
Performer, Pigeon & Pigeon World, Power, Police News, Racing 
News, Racing Specialist, Rover, Rating & Income Tax, Review of the 
River Plate, Racing Calendar, Surr^ Advertiser, Suffolk Chronicle, 
Shoe & Leather Record, Stamp Collecting, South Africa, Tom 
Topping’s Weekly, Teachers’ Times, Thomson’s Weekly News, 
West Africa, Woman’s Way, Yorkshire Weekly Post i 


What the Credit Legislation may do. —We must 
release farmers from the habit of not owing money to 
anybody. It may take a generation but the new legislation 
will help.— M.P. 

An Illustration.— -About proposals for safeguarding 
agriculture, may we not remember, by way of example, the 
practice of the railway companies before and after road 
.competition ?—Charabanc 
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THE COUNTRYMAN’S 
BOOKS 

Two hundred and eighty bright* 
well-stocked W. H. S. Bookshops 
in England and Wales, and nearly 
a thousand W. H. S. Railway 
Station Bookstalls, cater for the 
reading needs of the countryman. 

Any book or periodical can be 
obtained at any branch of W, H. 

&nith & Son; if not in stock it 
is quickly obtained from Head 

Office. Most branches are dep6ts_ 

of the W. H. S. Lending Library. The Library of the Winchester Bookshop of 

W.H, Smith & Sons. 

W. H. SMITH & SON 

Newsagents, Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers, Printers, Bookbinders 
1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Offices: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.a 



gUNYARD’S 

NURSERIES 

Established 1796 

^UR Fruit Tree Catalogue will appeal to all 
^readers of The Countryman as it contains a full 
and frank discussion of fruits, with equal emphasis on 
their virtues and their vices. 

We are pleased to give advice on the possibilities of 
profitable fruit growing and the planting of Orchards, 
as well as all matters connected with the Fruit Garden. 

George Bunyard & Co., Ltd. 

The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone 
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Country Books of the Quarter 

Books for Oneself and Other People 

T he belief, confidently expressed in the April CotJNTRV- 
MAN, that Mrs, Hardy, in the biograph y she was pre¬ 
paring, would raise a memorial not only to the gifts but to 
the character of the noble countryman of letters who was 
her husband is fulfilled in The Early Life of Thomas Hardy^ 
1840-91 (Macmillan, pp. 339, illus., 8|X5f, i8s,). The 
reader’s constant thought is of the privilege it must have 
been to know this remarkable man, who, though he looked 
intently at the common and the mean when it came his way, 
lived on the heights. The book, vital, well-wiitten, con¬ 
vincing, is Hardy from his youth up until Tess of the d* Ur her-- 
villes. Like Lord Morley’s Recollections^ it has something 
to say in every sentence. Indeed the special quality of this 
volume carmot be better illustrated than by random quota¬ 
tions : ‘ A man who speaks neither the truth nor lies but 
is a sort of Not Proven compound which is very relishable.* 
* A doctor who attended a woman who could not pay him, 
said he would take the dead baby in payment, and it 
was kept on his mantelpiece in a glass jar in spirits.’ 
* ‘‘ Should he upbraid ” is the most marvellous old song in 
English music in its power of touching an audience.’ * A 
fowl-house built of old church materials bought at a builder’s 
sale ; the cock flaps his win^ against the Ten Command¬ 
ments.’ ‘ The wealthy Mrs. B., impassive and grand in her 
unintelligence, like a Carthaginian statue.’ * A cheerful 
man who had turned his trousers hind part before because 
the knees had worn through.’ ‘The hurdle-maker said 
he would make a hurdle sooner than another man could 
pull one to pieces, and did so,’ ‘ Lord P., a farmer-like man 
with a broad Devon accent, who showed me a bridge over 
which bastards were thrown and drowned even down to 
quite recent times.’ ‘James Payn said that the lack of 
gentry in The Mayor of Casterhridge made it uninteresting/ 
‘ Plenty of form in the politicians’ handling, but no matter, 
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-LONGMANS- 

A BOOK FOR ALL DOG LOVERS 

FIVE DOGS AND TWO 
MORE 

With Frontispiece in Colours and other Illustrations 

Sir TIMOTHY EDEN 
7s. 6cl. net 


IRISH BOGS 

Major J. W. SEIGNE 

With Illustrations from Photographs. 15s. net 

*An illustrated account of sport and country life in the Irish 
Free State, which the Sage or Selborne himself would have read 
^ with lasting delight .’—Morning Post 

\ THORNTON WILDER’S 

New BOOK 

THE ANGEL THAT 
TROUBLED THE WATERS 

6s. net 

THE CHILDREN’S PLAY- 
HOUR BOOK 

THE SECOND HOUR 
Editor; STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 6s. net 

Contributions by t Illustrations by 

WALLACE GRAHAM JOYCE MERCER 

MARIAN ST. JOHN WEBB FRANK ROGERS 

ROSE FYLEMAN MARION BOARD 

. ELEANOR FARJEON ANNE ANDERSON 

etc. etc. 
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no originality.’ ‘ Would never be called by her husband’s 
name, and to the end of their lives the couple were spoken 
of as “ Nancy Priddle and John Cogan”. ’ ‘ “ Ich woll,” 

“ er woll,” etc., still used by old people in N.W. Dorset and 
Somerset.’ * These women at a crush at the Jeunes’, if put 
into rough wrappers in a turnip-field where would their 
beauty be ? ’— The Pathway (Cape, pp. 416, 5 X 7 J, 6s.), by 
Henry Williamson, author of ‘ Tarka, the Otter ’ (Haw- 
thornden Prize) will not hold everybody, but it will be 
relished by readers who value literary workmanship, love 
Devon and its speech, delight in wild life, and appreciate 
an effort to represent the day by day existence of youths and 
maidens and middle-aged people in a country home of 
limited means.—In deploring the death of C. E. Montague 
we spoke particularly of two country sketches of his which 
were so different from the ordinary run of rural sketches. 
Both of them are in Action (Chatto & Windus, pp. 264, 
4|X7i, 7s. 6d.)j and readers who want the stimulus of 
witty, manly, humane writing in mastered English should 
have this book.—Essex is under obligations to S. L. Ben- 
susan (Comments from the Countryside, Douglas, pp. 223, 
8| X 5 f, I os. 6d.) for he has caught what is significant in a 
dialect the integrity of which is sapped, and he can give us 
humour and the tang in the old folk’ talk. His book is set 
off by pleasant illustrations by Mrs. Bensusan.— The Judas 
Tree (Hodder & Stoughton, pp. 351, 4|X7i, 7s. 6d.) is 
an unusual tale of the Chilterns in which appreciative readers 
will recognize Miss Almey St John Adcock’s power, 
sensibility and dramatic feeling.—It looks so easy to write 
like Between Fires; A Comedy, a play by Wilfrid Gibson 
(Macmillan, pp. 92, 5 x 7^, 3s. 6d.). But let the novice try 
to bring about in his open-air characters just such a combina¬ 
tion of volubility and taciturnity, friendliness and spitefulness, 
density and alertness, reserve and easy recognition of the ‘ fiicts 
of life,’and he will learn a thing or two. 

Once more E. V. Lucas has written a book unlike anyone 
ebe’s, Old of a Clear (Methuen, pp,. 138, 4f xfij, 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 




FOXHUNTING RECOLLECTIONS 
A Journal of the Radnor Hounds and Other Packs 
ByJ STANLEY REEVE 

The Radnor Hunt, as m the case of the Quom in this country, is 
one of the oldest in America and has a big reputation m English hunting 
cucles Mr Reeve s book also gives an account of fox stag, and otter 
hunting experiences hf has recently had m Devonshire The book is 
handsomelj bound in dark red cloth, lettered m gold and stamped with 
the crest of the Radnor Hunt There are Immg paners after an old 
Enghsh print, a frontispiece in full colours and 16 illustrations m 
doubletone 2 is 

Ante graphed edition limited to 350 copies for England and America 
specially bound _ 42s 

PRODUCTIVE POULTRY HUSBANDRY: A 
Complete Text dealing with the Principles and 
Practices involved in the Management of Poultry 
By HARRY R LEWIS 370 text illustrations Seventh edition 
revised 125 6d 

The most popular selling title m LIPPINCOTT S FARM MANUAIS 
a senes of 18 books of interest and value to all agriciiltur sts _ 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, TREES, 
FRUITS AND PLANTS 
By CHARLES M SKINNER New and revised edition 
Illustrated 125 6d 

Here are gathered m one compendious volume, alphabeticallv arranged 
the legends of flowers, trees, fruits, and plants of all countries and all ages 

TROUBLES WE DON’T TALK ABOUT 

By J F MONTAGUE, M D Illustrated 95 

This book tdls about the troubles we don t talk about even to one s 
physician, at least until it can be put off no longer The author takes 
care to tell us the thmgs we want to know what can and cannot be done 
to relieve or cure distressing conditions brought about by faulty 
personal hygiene or other conditions that false modesty prevents 
being properly cured 

HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 

By HARRY D KITSON Ph D Third Edition 65 

Thoroughly revised and re set 

Explains How to tal e notes properly How to memorise readily 
How to concentrate easily How to reason logically, and How to 
express with tacility 

Farm Manual booklet and catalO(,ue post jree on appltcatwn to Dept 


16 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C .2 ■ 
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3s. 6d). It is a little hook with a way with it, entirely about 
birds, ostensibly for what a child we know defined as * sensible 
children/ but also for grown-ups. Sometimes the birds talk : 
‘ “ I solve the housewife’s problem, What to do with cold 
mutton fat,” said the tomtit/ ‘ “ I make our long-legged 
friend talk to strangers,” said the heron j on railway 
journeys, when he sees me from the window, he says to 
the person sitting opposite, whom he hasn’t spoken to before, 
‘ There’s a heron/ I’m the only bird that can do it” - 
E. W. Hendy’s Lure of Bit d-watching in the West of England 
(Cape, pp. 256, 5 X7I, 8 illus., 7s. 6d.), with some prefatory 
experiences (shooting among other) by J. C. Squire, is a 
work of trustworthy first-hand infoimation, admirably 
recorded.—In The Great Winding Road by Oliver G. Pike 
(Jenkins, pp. 234, 4| xyj, 20 illus., 7s. 6d.), with an intro¬ 
duction by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, we have the remark¬ 
able adventures of a motorist-naturalist on the roads of Great 
Britain. The author has seen such things as a fight in mid¬ 
air between a stoat and a kestrel, a linnet saved from a 
weasel by a hawk, and a buzzard circling over Leighton 
Buzzard.—^The two lines 

.... cries of seagulls blown to our inland stxeams 

Weave sea thoughts through your dreams 

give a taste of the quality of the author of many spirited 
poetic trifles, Kathleen Conyngham Greene, in her Sea^ 
Gulls and Mariners (Phillip Allan, pp. 14, 8x5, is.).—Lady 
Kitty Ritson’s Eogs^ an Illustrated Handbook (Chatto & 
Windus, pp. 177, 5X7J, 5s.) is fresh, and, on choice oi 
breed, proper care, breeding and showing, as readable 
as sagacious and practical. A book for evexy house worthy 
of a dog- Five Dogs and Two More^ by Sir Timothy Eden 
(Longmans, pp. 135, 5| xyf, 7s, 6d.) tells us something oi 
the true character and actual lives of the author’s dogs and 
is free from silliness, sloppiness and affectation. Not since 
Rah and his Friends have we had in our hands a dog book 
which pleased us more.— Gilbert White : Pioneer, Poet ana 
Stylist, by Walter Johnson (Murray, pp. 356, Si X 8 J, Ulus., 
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Eastern Windows 


ELIZABETH KEITH 

This volume of unusual pictures and intimate writing by Elizabeth 
Keith, is the result of nine years’ wan<Jerings in Japan, Korea, China, and 
the Philippines, 

The spell of the East that is taking its departure from the earth never 
to return, the shades and colours of human life—these, and more, have been 
caught in Miss Keith's pictures, which will be foimd a continual delight to 
possess. 

No pains have been spared in the production of Eastern Windows, 
which is undoubtedly one of the most lovely art books of the season. 

Jw one large hastdsome volume, with 12 beautiful coloured plates, sis. net 


POPULAR NATURE BOOKS 

WILD FRUITS OP THE COUNTRYSIDB, P. Edward Hulm& PX.S,, P.SA, 

Mr. Edward Huhne is well known by reason of the thoroucn and exquisite 
manner in which he writes of the countr\*side and its beauties. In Wild Fruits 
of the Countryside he has produced a book whidi will prove attractive not only 
to the experienced botanist but to the lover of those beauties of the fidd and 
hedgerow which can be observed in England at almost all times of the year. 
With 3d coloured plates and 25 other illustrations, ys, 6 d. net 


BIRDS OF TEE COURTBYSIDE. Frank Film, B.A., F.Z.S. 

This book is primarily intended to serve as a means of identification of 
the birds most conspicuous in life or literature, free or in captivity, in this 
country. The easiest method of learning to Imow birds is to identify the 
kinds that first catch the eye, smd then learn their relatives. To this end 
the author has arranged the species dealt with according to their circum¬ 
stances under which they are fikely to be first met with. 

With 12 coloured pUdes and 118 other illustrations, ys. 6 d. net 


OUR BRITISH TREES AND HOW TO ENOW THEIffi. Francis Oeorge Heath 
This is a cleverly written little book filled with many beautiful illustm- 
tfons. It will prove invaluable to all students of British trees. It deals 
first with the structure and cellular tissues of the tree, and then proceeds to 
describe in detail both the more popular and the less-known British trees. 
These are careftoUy described, and the various surroundings in which they 
are found are nctw. 

With 250 illustrations, ys, 6 d, net 


BIRD BEBUIVIOUR. , Frank Finn, F.E.S. 

Mr. Frank Finn is well-known as one of our chief authorities on all that 
concerns bird life. Those who are familiar with his books are aware that 
he has made it a practice only to write from personal observation. Bird 
Behaviour, the subject of his new book, has never before received serious 
attention, but it is one in which Mr. Finn is thoroughly at home. 

With 44 iUustratwns on art paper. Price ys, dd, net, 

HUTCHINSON & GO. (PUBLISHERS) LTD., 

Paternoster Bow, Itondon, E.C. 4. 
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15s.) is for ‘ardent Selbornians.’ Here everything that is 
known about the little five-foot-three ‘ Parson White in 
Selborne ‘ is lovingly recorded and all that he wrote is 
classified and valued. A labour of pains and devotion is 
crowned with two rough pen-and-ink sketches of White, 
found on flyleaves of his' Iliad,’ the only portraits we have.— 
H. S. Salt, who has been the champion of many good causes, 
has produced an admirable handbook in Our Vanishing Wild- 
fimiers (Watts, pp. 92, 7iX4|, 2s. 6d.) and Sir Maurice 
Abbot-Anderson, whose plans for a League for their pre¬ 
servation ought to be successful—his address is 78 Portland 
Place, W.i—^adds an afterword. For how long will it be 
possible, if things go on as they are, for E. V Lucas to 
have that South Downs experience of his over again ? He 
offered a small girl a penny for every wildflower she could 
find before tea-time, and found himself with a bill for 8s. 4d. 1 
—The tide of the Catalogue of English Names of our Wild 
Flowers, to which are added the Ferns and their Allies 
f Author, Swathling, Southampton, pp. 56, 8jX5|, IS. 8d.) 
surely commends J. F. Rayner’s pamphlet.—So many books 
with tides resembling Plant Life and its Romance (Longman^ 
pp. 144,4f X 74, 5s.) are boresome that it is a satisfactiomio 
find this little volume by Dr. F. E. Weiss, F.R.S.^as 
appetizing as fiict-crammed. Based on broadcast lect|are8 
and illustrated, the dozen chapters deal pleasantly and profit¬ 
ably with all sorts of plants from seaweeds and mushrooms' 
to the giant trees of California. 

Everyone of us has watched for the appearance of his 
county in E. V..Lucas’s County Songs series in ‘ Punch’, 
and now the author has issued the whole set with the 
‘ Punch ’ illustrations (by E. H. Shepard) in a volume of 
distincdon (Methuen, pp. 94, 124x9!, los. 6d.) he 
has never provided a better Christmas present—and that 
is saying something.—Idbury, which has tmr the same 
number of land-holders that it is credited with in Domesday 
Book, has taken part, in the persons of its school children 
and excellent schoolmistress, in the compilation of a Wnd of 
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From MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 


THE COLVINS AND THEIR FRIENDS 

By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated, 21s. net 

A record of remarkable friendships. With a selection of 
many interesting- letters from R. L. Stevenson, Joseph 
Conrad and others. 

RANDOM GLEANINGS FROM 
NATURE’S FIELDS 

By W. P. PycRAFT. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 

A book on living^ things, from bats to bur-reed, and from 
nightingales to spider-crabs. 

FARMING 

By Edward C. Ash, Illustrated, 12s, 6d. net 

] A good book; practical, -tvell written, well printed, well 
illustrated, and—^well worth buying .*—Fnnonng 

For Lovers of Dogs 

PUPPIES By Rowland Johns. Illustrated by 
Florence Day. los. 6d. net 

LET DOGS DELIGHT 

By Rowland Johns. Illustrated, 6s. net 

DOGS YOU’D LIKE TO MEET 

By Rowland Johns. Illustrated, 6s. net 

JAN, SON OF FINN 

By A. J. Dawson. Illustrated, ys. 6d. net 

WHITE FANG By Jack London. 3s 6d.net 

METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, W.C.2 
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new edition of that work, and the result is to he found, with 
all the glory of maps and other illustrations, in a Board of 
Education pamphlet. Village Survey-making: An Oxford¬ 
shire Experiment, by C. V. Butler and C. A. Simpson 
(H.M, Stationery Office, pp. 36, 8jx5|j is.). Read the 
Idbury Book for a saying with a smack: ‘ Thee hist neither 
’ard ’ood (wood) ner faggits,’ or for weather lore, 

Fog on the hill, water to the mill 5 

Fog m the hollow, fine day to loUow. 

And we Idburians have a veiled May doll—^The account of 
that interesting place, Charlbury (where a flitch of bacon 
used to be awarded every forty years to the man ^ who did 
mind his own business and did leave other people*s alone’), 
written and illustrated by John Kibble (‘ Oxford Chronicle/ 
pp. 102, Si X 8 28.), has reached a merited second impression. 

There was one thing that ought to have betrayed the sex 
of the author of ‘ Adam Bede/ George Lewes thought: 
‘ no man with such fine observation and intimate knowledge 
of country life would have been so totally indifferent to sport 
in all its aspects.’ The Countryman, with so much in 
rural, social and agricultural conditions to occupy it, can 
but mention Irish Bogs: Sport and Country Life in the Irish 
Free State^ by J. W, Seigne (Longmans, pp, 261, 5| x8|, 
33 illus., 15s.) as a work much above the average of its class 
in interest, variety and practical character.—^The unusual 
skill with which Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man (Faber & 
Gwyer, pp. 395,4| X 7 1 ,7s. 6d.) is written was accounted for 
when the second impression bore the name of Siegfried Sas¬ 
soon. The picture of the life of a young fox-hunter and 
steeplechaser (and some of his associates) is $0 convincing 
that had the book remained anonymous it would have been 
taken for autobiography. A peculiarity of the story is that 
there is no girl in it.—Along with this book should be men¬ 
tioned a volume of illustrated Fox-Hunting Recollections^ by 
J. Stanley Reeve (Lippincott, pp. 320, 21$,), 

primarily concerned with the achievements of a long- 
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Maps for the Countryman 

T O the dweller in Rural Britain, the topography of the 
district in which he lives is always a source of joy and 
interest. Every true Countryman delights in a map which 
enables him to become thoroughly familiar with the country. 
To show clearly on a map, not merely towns, main roads and 
railways, but such detail as byways, lanes, footpaths, woods, 
streams and the lie of the land, a scale of at least one inch to 
a mile is necessary 

The ONLY maps which cover the whole of Great 
Britain on this scale are those produced and published by the 
Ordnance Survey. They are issued in several forms, of 
which the * Popular Edition mounted on linen and folded 
in covers, at half-a-crown a sheet, is a universal favourite. 
Each normal sheet of this series measures 27 X i8 inches, 
covering an area of 486 square miles. Contours are given 
at 50 ft. intervals 5 objects of antiquarian interest are 
indicated in ‘ Old English * or * Roman * characters, and 
each sheet contains a mass of useful information not readily 
to be obtained elsewhere. 

For those who require an accurate map of any locality on 
a still larger scale, showing all buildings, field boundaries, 
bench marks and many other features impossible to delineate 
on a smaller scale, the Ordnance Survey six inches to one 
MILE maps are invaluable. These, too, are available for the 
WHOLE OF Great Britain. 

A large-scale plan, also, is a necessity to every owner of a 
country Estate and to every farmer who works on scientific 
lines. Ordnance Survey plans on the scale of 25 inches to 
one mile are available for the whole of the cultivated portions 
of Great Britain. These show all detail drawn exactly to 
scale, and give the acreage of every enclosure. 

Full particulars of the Ordnance Survey Maps, -with specimens and 
index diagrams, can be obtained from the Director-General, Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton. When writing, readers of the Countryman 
should mention this announcement, and the County or Counties in wnich 
they are specially interested. 
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established and well-known American hunt, the Radnor in 
Pennsylvania, and merry, candid and full of matter. 

The grass farming experts have got far enough to give 
themselves a name, agrostologist. The importance of their 
job is seen from the fact brought out by Major Walter Elliot, 
M.P., in his racy introduction to Professor Stapledon’s most 
readable grass land Tour in Amir alia and New Zealand 
(Humphrey Milford, pp. 144, 5i-x8|, 7s. 6d.) that 259. in 
every £5 spent on overseas products of any and every kind 
go in buying ‘what is in essence worked-up grass.^ The 
author has a leaping intelligence. ^ Agricultural science, 
engineering science and practical aptitude are combining 
together for the solution of economic problems 5 it is un¬ 
justifiable pessimism to assume that the limit of what is 
possible is even in sight ’ is a typical sentence in an informing 
book, particularly for men thinking of going to the Antipodes 
or desirous of getting at the elements of the situation ‘ down 
under^—Lord Bledisloe, who in his paper at the 1922 
British Association said things that are still quoted, read a 
paper equally full of points at the 1928 British Association 
and it is now available as a 32-page pamphlet, The Intensive 
Treatment of Grassland : A Revolution in Husbandry (P, S. 
King & Son, is.). It is * rural economic disaster ’ for wheat 
to * loom predominantly large ’ among the chief food pro¬ 
ducts of this country. * Grassland is bottled fertility.* 
* Three cows and an acre.* ‘Fertilisers are 20 per cent 
below 1913 prices while agricultural produce is 40 per cent 
above the 1913 level/ ‘ Grass is a crop/ We may also 
mention Mr. J. Llleflj^ Davies’ Grass Farming in the 
Wdland Valley^ a study on behalf of the Oxford Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute (Humphrey Milford, pp. 66, 
si x8i,2s. 6d.), In ^^fournal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
for October there is an article by Sir Daniel Hall and Mr. 
J. G. Stewart summarising the German experiments in 
grassland management, ‘ the importance of which the 
Ministry presses on farmers.*—C. Ash entered upon a 
dilapi<kted ‘ farmed-out farm, carrying a few poor hungry 
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TROUT FISHERIES: THEIR 
CARE AND PRESERVATION 

By J. C. MOTTRAM, Author of Fly-Fishing, etc. Demy 
8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 

A complete handbook which will stimulate the reader to experiment, to observe, 
and to record. The publishers believe that Trout Fisheries will become the 
standard work on the subject. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN IN ALL THAT 
RELATES TO GUNS AND 
SHOOTING 

By Lt. Col. P. HAWKER. Edited, with notes and intro¬ 
duction, by ERIC PARKER, Shooting Editor of Ths Field. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

A new edition of a great shooting classic. Col. Hawker was the best writer on 
shooting of his or any other day. The Editor has brought the woik absolutely 
up to date. 

* Col. Hawker’s immortal book.’— Times, 

THE JOY OF THE GROUND 

By MARION CRAN, Author of The Garden of Experience, 
etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 

Mrs. Cran’s latest Garden Book, full of the sure and magic touch of her humour 
and pathos, and her deep, real knowledge of the things that grow. Beautifully 
illustiated. 

‘ Will be a source of delight to lovers of gardens.’— 

A GARDEN OF HERBS 

By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, Author of Garden- 
Craft in the Bible, Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 

A book of delightful fragrance, yet wholly practical. Miss Rohde is a sure guide 
in the making of an old English herb garden. Delightfully illustrated, 

* Gallant reading ,, . Wholly delightful.’— Athenaeum. 


Herbert Jenkins, Ltd,, 3 York St., St. James’s, S.W.l 
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catde and miserable yields of cereals,’ and, ‘ by dint of hard 
work and educative experiment,’ succeeded in * doubling 
its yield of corn and trebling that of grass, while improving 
the quality and earning capacity of its cattle until his herd 
of Red Polls became one of-the most famous in the country.’ 
He is, says Lord Bledisloe, in the preface to Farming (Methuen, 
pp. 184, illus., 6x9!, i2s. 6d.), ‘a practical farmer of 
energy, enterprise and keen observation. Thus he is 
entitled to write a book for the young agriculturist and the 
novice on the various departments of farm work and to 
outline his * new theories on stock-breeding and milk pro¬ 
duction.’ There are plenty of things in the book with 
which the reader may not find himself in agreement, but he 
will arrive at the last page with respect for the author’s 
rectitude, experience and forward-looking mind, and without 
being bored.—^Two valuable fruit books have been published, 
The English Grass Orchard, by A. H. Hoare (Benn, pp. 227, 
50 illus., tables and charts, pfxyf, 32s. 6d.), and the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s Report on the Preparation of 
Fruit for Market (H. M. Stationery Office, pp. 88, 9f x6, 
6d.). The author of the former, after more than a dozen 
years’ experience, writes in a masterly way on the cultivation 
of cherries, apples and plums. The Report^ which like the 
more expensive work, cannot be bettered for the clear detailed 
practical advice it gives, has one fault. It should have been 
called a Guide, not a Report.—Practical Bee-Breeding, by A. 
Gilman (Putman, pp. 248,4! xyi, 2i illus., 6s.) is practical: 
‘ the author has no pretensions to science ; he writes as a 
plain practical man ’ after ‘ many years’ independent thinking 
and practice .’—Pioneering in Poverty Bay, New Zealand, 
by P. T. Kenway (Murray, pp. 258, 4iX7i, 28 illus. 
7s. 6<i) has the touch which makes it exactly book for 
a young man meditating emigration to that far Dominion.— 
Producers and Consumers, by Margaret Digby (Roudedge, 
pp. 213, X Sh 5S-), is a timely and informed study in co¬ 
operative relations in Great Britain and abroad, edited by the 
Plunkett Foundation, Co-operative consumers in Great 
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Just Juhlishei A new hook by 

Dr. Marie Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D.,etc. 

ENDURING PASSION 

The sequel to «MARRIED LOVE ” 

n(m in its 6/\oih thousand; containing 
further new contributions to the solution 
of sex difficulties, with special reference 
to the problems of middle life 
V 

6 s. net, by post 6s. 4 d, 

PUTNAM, 24 Bedford St., W.C.2 



TEE SHAKESPEARE HEAD EDITION 

THE NOVELS OF 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON 

PAMELA, 4 volumes. CLARISSA HARLOWE, 9 volumes 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 8 volumes 

Crown octavo, uniform with The Novels of Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne and Defoe, Strictly limited to six hundred sets at 7 s, 6 d. 

per volume ( 7 J guineas the set) and 
a Large Paper Edition (medium octavo) of one hundred and fifty 
sets at seventeen guineas the set* 

The Daily Telegraph said of former issues; 

* The man who is not grateful for such a boon had better 
give up book collecting forthwith.* 

Early application should be made to booksellers. 

BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD 
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Britain number between two-thirds and one-half of the 
population ; 8o per cent of some of the exports of Ireland, 
Denmark and New Zealand are the produce of farmers* 
co-operative societies.—‘ Were it possible to compare prices, 
qualities, service, profits and future service or future pro¬ 
duction between co-operative and private businesses,* Pro¬ 
fessor A. W. Ashby says in his preface to Agricultural Co^ 
operation in North Wales^ A Study in Experience (University 
College of Wales, pp. 82, Sfxgi, is.) it is almost certain 
that the results would be favourable to the great majority 
of the co-operative societies in Wales.*—^The new Report in 
the Ministry of Agriculture*s Economic Series, Markets and 
Fairs (H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 179, 6x9f, illus.) deal¬ 
ing with NorthernMarkets, is a noteworthy sixpennyworth. 
—Some notion of the difficulties of the subject is shown by 
the fact that the Progress Report of the Foot-^and-^Mouth 
Disease Research Committee (H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 141, 
5 | xqi, illus., 5s.) is No. 3.—^When a man does the forests 
of India in three volumes, and, returning home, surveys, as 
professor of forestry in Edinburgh University, The Forestry 
Question in Great Britain (Lane, pp. 225, 7iX4|> 7s. 6d). 
he is worthy of attention, even when, as Mr. E. P. Stebbing 
is, he is markedly controversial.— Wq shall be doing many 
readers a good turn by urging them to invest eighteenpence 
at once in the first bulletin of the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory on Dry Rot (H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 30, 
7J X9J) in which the method of the attack delivered by the 
fungi, the means of detection and treatment, and the pre¬ 
cautions to be taken are described in an authoritative way 
with plenty of illustrations. 

Every resident in the country needs a good compendium 
of astronomy. The Sun, the Stars and the Universe, by Dr. 
W. M. Smart, Cambridge astronomer (Longmans, pp. 303, 
^iXSij illus., I 2 S. 6d,) is the very thing, trustworthy, 
carefully and interestingly written and up-to-date.— 
Creative Education in an English School^ by that devoted 
Ruskinian, J. H, Whitehouse (Cambridge University Press, 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE ■ 

If ever there was a time when informative teaching was needed on the question ■ 
of marital relationship, it Is NOW. Our daily newspapers bear abundant M 
evidence to the fact Imat many people who commence married life with fair ■[ 
prospects of success and happiness end up by being wrecked on rocks of ignorance, S 
and are thrown up by the waves of circumstance on the beach ot human affairs * 
like so much flotsam and jetsam. H 

It is high time that the searchlight of truth was focused upon this much- ■ 
avoided subject, and this the authors of the volumes listed below do with accuracy S 
and precision. • 

By Dr, G, Courtenay Beale fl| 

WISE WEDLOCK (BIRXH CONTROL) v ■ 

A unique Book of Counsel /fl m 

THE REALITIES OF UABBIAGE 0/9 ■ 

An invaluab le gu ide to married happiness_ V each or any ■ 

nmMATB LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES two works ■ 
Nothing like these studies of human relationship has 10 / 1 % ■ 

ever before appeared in print / Xm/ U ■ 

MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER ■ 

Full of important infoniiation and advice conveyed ■ 

_^in a lucid and straightforward manner H 

THE PERFECT WIFE S 

A book which every woman who is already married or * 

contemplates marriage should read f /O H 

THE COMPLETE HDSBA^ IjA m 

A wonderful book of advice for the Husband of to-day I each or the m 

_^and to-morrow r five books for 2 

THE HAPPY LOVER CIA ■ 

A luminous guide book which will be of unequalled U/fl H 

help to mmions m 

WOMAN AND LOVE ■ 

The final instalmen t of this author’s remarkable .surv’ey. 9 

Every woman will be the better for the reading of' ■ 

this wonderful work, j| 

By Walter M, GaUichan m 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN CIQ 5 

Every woman must possess this helpfiil book. v/ 9 

THE VEIL AND THE VISION A / 9 

A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest. 4 /^ H 

Send now Cheque or P.O. and fhe books wiU reach you under platn cover by reiurn 9 
post, together with a copy of * Health and Efficiency * H 

HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd. ■ 

130 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C.4 5 

BOOS OAIACUeUE AND SFECIMM mSAZm FREE ON BEQDBST ■ 


1/2 

each or the 
five books for 

5/4 


THE COUNTRYMAN 

is the only Rural Periodical Edited and Pub¬ 
lished in the English Countryside, face to face 
with the problems which have to be solved there. 
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pp. 179, 10x7, account, with 80 illustra¬ 

tions, of the work done at Bembridge School, Isle of Wight, 
in drawing out, by their own arts and crafts, boys^ latent 
talent, is brought within our scope by its taste of the open 
air. Some readers will be struck by the boats the lads 
made, some by the telling short addresses—see, for example, 
C. H. D. Acland on wild flowers—that other youths 
delivered. A Bembridge Fable^ also by J, H. Whitehouse 
(same publishers, pp. 16, 8|X5J, illus., 2s.) further reflects 
the spirit of an uncommon school—Messrs. Heffer republish 
as String Figures (is. 6d.) the lecture given by W. W. Rouse 
Ball at Trinity College, Cambridge, hitherto available only 
in the proceedings of the Royal Institution. Boys and girls 
from 10 to 50 who like doing things with their fingers 
should have it for Christmas. Examples of thirty figures 
are given and clearly explained (with diagrarns) and they are 
selected from the best which have been recorded from many 
parts of the world. An excellent length of string accom¬ 
panies the book, but a piece of thick smooth artificial silk 
is better than any string. The butterfly in the book is 
wrongly drawn but all the other figures are correct. 

Sprinklers for Country Houses.-—T he point in 
‘ Londoner's * letter, that had to be spent upon water 
supplies for a great country house before water was available 
in the relatively small quantities required for sprinklers, in 
order toeyctinguish an incipient fire, indicates what a hopeless 
state of affairs would have reigned had there been a call upon 
non-existent water for extinguishing a conflagration ! 
Surely it is the case generally with many country mansions 
that water supplies are inadequate. As a believer in 
^rinHerS may I say that it seems the height of absurdity' 
not to put in sprinklers or other fire-fighting appliances 
because an adequate water supply would cost money. It 
seems rather like a manufacturing firm^s refusing to accept 
a remunerative contract because money would have to be 
^nt in buying raw materials to carry it out!— FJR.. 
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iidmd in the cap^o indicatejthe style 
of pen point has 'provedJ‘such a success 
that a new colour has been added. 
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Let the fire put itself out 


AT THE VERY START. THAT IS THE 

SPRINKLER WAY 
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IPRINKLERt ARE 
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SAPEOUARD FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
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A4ATHER & PLATT LTD 
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COMBINATION 


Music, speech, song^—only a plug to insert 
in your house A.C. electric supply, and 
the whole world of radio is yours for 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

The Tiohn, organ, saxophone—every 
instrument—is brilliantly reproduced by 
Philips All-£lectric Receivers and Loud* 
Speakers. 

They require no accumulators and no 
batteries. They are as simple to operate 
as the switch of your electric light. 

They ensure you delightful entertainment 
in the simplest mannesi at practically 
negligible cost. 


A 9 h your dealer to demonstrate 

PHILIPS 

Jbr^J^dio 

Mvt, ofPithps Lamps, m , Radw D*pt, Pkthp$ Boas*, 14^ Gkartng Cr#w fT.f 4 


The Ideal 
Combination 
Philips T[^ype 2514 
AU-Mectrio Re¬ 
ceiver for A.C. 
Mains £23 0 0 
Philips Type 2007 
Loudspeaker 

£5 5 0 
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‘T'H^ ORAP'E'DIGCxER'S DIART,'*—Facsimile of a page of the 
instalment published in our April issue 



The Countryman 

A Quarterly Non-Party Review and 
Miscellany of Rural Life and Industry 

Edited and Published by J. W. Robertson Scott 
at Idbury, Kingham, Oxford 

O mor« than happy countryman if only he knew his good fortune ]r^VergU 
The best citisens spring from the cultivators $ theirs are the endunng rewards ^Caio 
Agriculture can never r^am even a moderate d^ee of prosperity unless it is treated 
on the lines of The CotwmYKAN, that is without Party bias —Lord Ernlo 


Vol. Ill No, 2 Half-a-crown quarterly July 1929 


J Grave- T>igger^s T>iary — 1765- 

1831—A Second Instalment 

E dward ARPIN I do remember in the year 
of 1763 that Bread was sold at one shilling one 
penny the peck 

in the same year ann Silver come to keep my 
Fathers house and she was with child and in august 
next she was Brought abed of a male child and she 
had it named William Silver, that had 4 eyes 2 in 
the face as others have and 2 upon the head 

In the year of 1780 a peck loaf for is. 2d. in 
the year 1800 a peck loa for 6s. 2d. in the year 
1801 a peck loaf is 6s. 6d. in the year 1806 a peck 
loaf is 3s. 6d. In the year 1812a peck loaf is 6s. 4d. 
Remarks 

In the year 1800 August great thunder at Rege- 
ment their was hail stons Foimd Mesurd 12 inches 
and one Christmas day the Bird that is called 
Cuck-00 was seen and heard to sing By manny 
Folks at Willsend 

In the year 1801 near Stone-Stratford there was 
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a hawe Thorn Bush upon the Full Bloom January 
the 12 Northampton News 

In the year i8oi July there Fell in Iterley A hail 
Stone that Wayed i6 pounds and a half Northamp¬ 
ton News 

Feb 28 a Miss wooded the church Minestr Mr 
Timms Daughter was delivered of a fine Gearl 
that 6 fingers on each hand 6 toes one each foot 
in the year 1813 John Miller of Filmersham 
made an ende of Wheat seeding January the 3 
October 3th I and my famley had green pease 
Both Blue and Prounefirs for dinner 

O'ct th 20 1813 I had 3 pounds wight in money 
for helping caring the Raimens of Mr. John Grecy 
to the Church of Felmersham 

Decmbr thio 1813A peck Loaf was 3 6 ditto 1738 
Janry th 7 A peck Loaf 3-9 1814 
Out of 26 Famlys thiris 10 widows in the parish 
of Felmersham 

Nanns Susanah Lee Eliz Church Sarah Drage 
Mary Brown Mary Dotson Mary Groves Ann 
Brooks Sarah Broatfield Ann Hickman Sarah Arpin 
it never was known in the oldist 

Mutton one shilling and tow pence a pound 
[TAe above entries, as stated on a later page, were dis- 
tovered after the publication of the instalment, 1814-1824, 
which appeared in the April issue of The Countryman.— 
Editor.] 

1825 

Jany 24 John Hannah Jintell Man Born [gen¬ 
tleman born] come to work on the rood for his 
living Bread 3s fid a peck loaf 

Febry 10 Robert Costin and James Hulet sent 
prison for sheep steaiin 
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Feb 13 Joseph Payens Barn at Hardwick was set 
willfully on Fire 

Feb 18 Benjamin Parsons sent to Goal Beatin 
Joseph Wills one of the watches at the above fire 
March 22 James Pain went away for stealin 
flower from William Brooks 

March the 11 Robert Costin and James. Hulett 
was condde’d to Be hanged But was Reprev’d 
But was transported For life 

March 16 George Gsstin Dickins Prigmore 
was sent to the Goal for setin fire to Mr pains Barn 
at Hardwick and Sheap stealin 

April Hugh Applejohn give Ann Prigmore is. 
March 17 Francis Hulett was sent to Goal for 
the fire and sheep stealin 

April 2 5 James hulet and Robert G^stin was sent 
Beyond the Seas for sheep stealing 

April 15 Hugh Applejohn had Ann Prigmore 
into his own room and give her one shilling 
. July the 15 George Costin and Francis Hulet 
was conmcd to be hangd But was transported for 
Life Dickins Prigmore tumd Kings Evend 
Oct. 11 a flood 
Octr 21 snow and very could 
Oct 20 Gott a cowcumber Mesured 9 inches and 
a quarter. Round 

1826 

Feb we had 15 Floods Salt is one penney apr 
Pound Bread is 3 shilling a peack Loafe 

One Monday 27 A Great fire Brok out at Kemp- 
stone 40 houses Burnt 

March 9 a Flood out we had 14 Floods this 
Winter Bread 3s, 9d. peck Loaf 
We have had A peacin cold Spring 
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In July A Great Tempeast Burnt farm and wheat 
hovel at Harold 

Very Forward harvist Mr. Chapman Gott harvist 
home at Oakley the 29 day of July 

A great tempest July 31 thrown down Rushdon 
spire and shiverd all the whole Church so that the 
Esty Mation of damage is to Be Fore 4000 pounds 
to repair it again 

Robert Hulett at Oakley Gott Harvist home 
August 5 and his pease and Beans was Lite and he 
sode 3 Bushels of salt upon his Benans to keep 
the straw for his kittel to eat it was never known in 
the old Age 

Samuel Swannell this last seedin sod 20 Bushells 
of salt upon 2 lands of Barley and its not better but 
rather worse 

Ann Dolton was Drunk and found in Humphrey 
Payen straw hovel her daughter Elizabeth was drunk 
and satt upon Marrioats stiale [stile] 

Felmersham Church the tower has been new 
timberd and thier was a Brace put up in the tower to 
supporte the old timber The rortch which is Built 
new From the Ground Oct 7. 

Octr 22 it thunderd Most part of the day 

the Revd. Henery Davice Ward Prech’d his First 
searmon at Pavinham Chappel of East Deem 24 at 
Felmersham Mother Church one Christmas Day 

1827 

June 12 was Found the part of the in side of 
some woman in the well against Thomas Greeves 
house it was boimd up into a napken 

July 28 William Edmund Low and Edward 
Arpin Clerk paid the poor in the Church porch 
it was never known in the oldist Age before 
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16 of July the Begin to Bulde the work hotise 
Janies Buit went away Oct ’28 
A peck loaf is 2s. lod pence 
August 21 Samuel Swannell sent a wagin Load 
of new wheat to Stoke mills it Never was fciiowed so 
soon in the oldest Age 

1828 

June 23 William Brezzer had his Neck [broke] 
and Jams how sett it again 

We had amids Floods 23 days it was never 
knowd in the oldist Aage 
Bread was 2s. 8d. peck loaf 
Octr 2 A great Flood peck loaf 4s, 

Octr 20 AgreatFroastan iceBread is 3s. i od. A^eck 
Novm 12 Robert toll sent Gaol for stealing An 
Apple tree from William dennis 

Novm 18 Robert Smith for Robbin parrsions 
hen ruste 

1829 

Jany 15 Revd Henery Davice Ward Married 
Bread 3s. 8d. peck loaf 

Will Dix cald a fool But gott girl with Child 
and he (gave) her is. 6d. to be aste at Church when 
she was sworn her Child to Daniel howe 
John Turner to North America 
29 June 39 men women and children set off to 
go to Boston in Massachusetts in the united States, 
of North America 

Sept 21 My daughter Hagar in her 49 years was 
Married to William Leighton Aged in his 81 he is 
32 years oldist 

Bread 3 shillings a peck 

Octr 7 it snowd an raind (in 1829) 89 days and 
very cold. 
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1830 

January 10 Joseph Swannell set sail to the West 
Indes 

Nov 25 it snowd very cold and the snow was upon 
the ground the 12d of March 

May 8 John Hannah Charles Bonom sailed to 
West Indeas 

King George 4 died June 26 he was Buried on 
St. Swithins Day at ten at night and i knold the Bell 
14 hours in the time 

1831 

Jany 11 Mr. H. Ward Apointed Justice of the 
peace, Rabert truit the First as went to him 

-Jany 24 Thos Poolys widow a great Decentor 
was put to Bed of a girl unknown whos 

Feb 8 A very great Flood and 2 Bakers went 
with a cart and Bread to Mitton End and man a 
blacksmith name Pruddon to Bletsoe to work untill 
night and he went to Milton to come home with the 
2 Bakers and the all come together and come down 
the Flood to Rodwell Bridge Foot and the over 
turned the cart Smith got out of the cart to Swim 
over But he has not F^ound yet. The 2 Bakers 
got out. the horse and car was By water sent into 
perrys Meadow it was never knowd in the oldist Aage 

g 'his is still talked of in Felmersham.—^T>^ 
pt 151 Berried an old woman 87 years of Age 
Catherint tite. 


^T^HE appearance of the first instalment of 'Tm Grave- 
* Digger’s Diary in our Ap'il number brought us many 
expressions of appreciation. A poet says that it •usill be his 
lifelong regret that he had never thought how much he * shotdd 
like to go to heaven And sit upon a white horse And ride about 
heaven like the William Norman of the Diary. The poet 
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does mi know whether he most admires the man who had such 
a glorious Blake^like thought or the Diarist who recognized in 
this a sublime aspiration. 

Other readers were so much interested that they had the 
helpful impulse of trying to find out something about the Diarist; 
hut though there are survivors of some of the families mentioned 
in the Diary^ the Grave Digger himself seems to have left 
neither descendants nor memories. Most interesting of all 
was the discovery of several more sheets of the Diary fastened 
to the back cover of the eld hooky for the Grave Digger wrote 
Far Eastern fashiony beginning at the end. 

In these sheets which form the opening of the Diaryy the 
Diarisfs name is given for the first time. He writes himself 
down Edward Arpiny whichy judging by the varieties of spelling 
of other names in the Diary y was just as likely to have been spelt 
Harpin or Orpin, This name brought to Mr, C, D, Linnelly 
of Favenham {until i forming one parish with Felmersham) 
the recollection that the ^ Parish Clerk ’ of Gainsborough's 
famous picture at the Tate Gallery was named Edward Orpin I 
But this Edward Orpin was parish Clerk not at Felmer-- 
sham but at Bradford-on-Avony Wilts,^ where the portrait 
was painted in 1769. Mr Linnell writes: *The Orpin coinci^ 
dense is truly remarkable hut I cannot think that they were the 
same people. Our Orpin, I find, was baptized at Pavenham in 
1756 and was Parish Clerk of Felmersham from 1824 to 
1834.^ The Felmersham Orpin was thus only years old 
when the picture was painted May it be that he was a 
relative of Gainsborough's Parish Clerk f Four miles from 
Felmersham^ at Harrold, there is a resident of the name of 
Orpin, but neither his grandfather nor greatgrandfather had 
my connection with Felmersham, The problem of how the 
Diary got from Felmersham to Wanvickshire is still unsolved. 

Why did Orpin write his Diary ? Mr- Linnell advances 
the ingenious theory that he was stimulated by the achievemni 
of the vicar of the neighbouring parish of ShevingtoHy the Rev, 
y, Orlehar Marsh (1766-1832}, who lived at Felmersham, 
officiated there at funerals and weddings, and wrote notes m 
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the natural history and remarkable occurrencet of the district. 
Several collections of his MSS, are still in the British Museum. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Maltby of Felmersham we are indebted 
for the illustration of Felmersham church and bridge and other 
kind help. 

Some names in the Diary have been altered. 

It will he one of the happiest results of the finding and pub¬ 
lishing of this remarkable Diary if it should send readers of it 
hunting among old hooks^ in parish registers and in church¬ 
wardens^ accounts and family papers. Already subscribers to 
The Countryman have been kind enough to send us the 
Notebook of a Farmer kepi at the opening of the Seventeenth 
Centuryi the Diary of an Eighteenth Century Country Farmer^ 
a characteristic MS. of William Cobbett and an engaging 
Diary from Yorkshire which we may entitle How They Went 
for a Holiday in 1758 ! 

In our next issue we shall print some pleasing extracts. 

0 

*My Most Interesting Experience on a 
Country Road ’ 

A mong outstanding contributions in this Competition 
were those of D.G. and though R.T,B, did 

tell us that he had seen a parson motorist in desperate straits 
and the lettering on his car was OX. On the whole we arc 
inclined to think that the following, which has come to our 
desk anonymously, has an unusual character that calls for the 
prize : 

‘ A dog sauntered across the road in front of the car, and, 
in spite of excellent brakes, which pulled me up witiiin a 
couple of yards, I thought I must have hit the stupid animal. 
On getting out to see what damage I had done to the beast 
and the tyres, I found my way blocked by the dog which was 
quite unhurt and was stepping into the car with something 
very like a smile on his face. He clearly knew that the ca& 
had stopped on purpose for him and was gladly accepting the 
proffered lift’ 
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The Country House Aerotplane 

Round the British Isles— by Colonel the Master 
of Sempill 

I RE AD Mr. Norman’s article in the last number of The 
Countryman with much interest. He possesses the 
great merit of practising what he preaches, as he is helping to 
provide facilities for flying in these islands. He rightly points 
out that the countryman can learn much about flying by 
watching the birds, and might have mentioned that aero¬ 
planes and birds have habits in common : for example, they 
take off and land into the wind. Anyone who has watched 
young rooks feeding on worms turned up by the plough may 
have observed that an occasional youngster sometimes forgets 
this golden rule with results that are amusing and undignified, 
The 30-acre aerodrome attached to a private house will 
prove to be rather rare, as most fields are smaller than this 
and yet are amply large enough for the light aeroplane. 
Adjoining a little cottage -perched on top of the Cornish 
cliffs is a field of some 61 acres which has proved sufficiently 
large for all my requirements. The field is long and narrow 
but lies S,W. and N.E., thereby allowing one to land and to 
take off into the prevailing wind. The time is fast approach¬ 
ing when no country house will be complete without its 
landing field. These fields may be permanent pastures, or if, 
as is probable, other neighbouring fields are available, the 
ordinary rotation of crops may be followed. 

Mr. Norman has nothing to say about the light sea-plane, 
and as many country houses are on the sea or near some lake 
or river, it obviously deserves attention. This type of craft 
has yet to come into its own—^and I may explain here that 
what is meant by a light seaplane is in essence alight aeroplane 
to which floats have been fitted in place of wheels, thus 
enabling it to alight on and get off the water. When not in 
use the seaplane can be moored to a buoy, as is an ordinary 
b<^t Travelling by light sea-plane is in many ways more 
attractive than by aerojflane as air is usually calmer oyer 
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the sea. There are many generous expanses of enclosed or 
partially sheltered waters around our shores, from which this 
craft can be operated very conveniently. Perhaps some of 
the advantages and charm of this method of travel may be 
better appreciated if I describe very briefly a fortnight's 
holiday with a light sea-plane round the British Isles. 

The machine used was a Bluebird side-by-side 2-scater 
fitted with an Armstrong Siddeley Genet engine of 80 h.p. 
Most macliines have tandem seating but the advantages of 
the side-by-side arrangement are so great as to lead me to 
believe that this arrangement wilt gain immense popularity 
in the future. The tour I am describing started from the 
Thames opposite the Houses of Parliament and ended 14 
days later on the Welsh Harp, to the Nortli of London. On 
the first day a stop for the night was made at Hartlepool, the 
machine being moored in the harbour. On the second day 
a reservoir 1,000 ft. up in the Peebleshire hills was reached. 
There a few days were spent before going over to the 
West coast to a loch some 8 miles inland from Ayr. From 
here various islands on the West coast were visited for lunch 
and tea, including flights to Inveraray on Loch Fyne, Mount 
Stewart, Buteshire, and other well-known beauty spots. A 
night was spent at Balloch on Loch Lomond, from where a 
flight of 11 hours brought us back to the East coast and 
Aberdeen. From Aberdeen to John o' Groats was not too 
far a cry, the night being spent at Thurso. Then came the 
stage around Cape WraA, the extreme north-westerly point 
of Scotland, and down that lovely but sadly deserted West 
coast to Strome Ferry, Oban, and acro^ to Belfast To those 
who wish to breakfast in Thurso and dine in Belfast the 
sea-plane offers itself as the modern magic-carpet. 

After leaving Belfast half an hour was spent v^ratching the 
early stages of the great Road Race won with such distinction 
by Mr. Kaye Don—incidentally one had an uninterrupted 
view of the entire course and was able to follow the 
of each competitor. Then followed a flight to Wexforc^ in 
Southern Ireland, where a stop was made for more petitrf, . 
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Leaving Wexford at 6 p.m, a flight of some 6o miles across 
the Irish Sea brought us to St. David’s Head, which could be 
seen whilst still 20 miles off. Turning to the South, Lundy 
Island was soon passed and dusk fell as the Cornish coast was 
reached. Eventually we arrived in Falmouth harbour 
alighting alongside the brilliantly lit yachts that frequent 
the head-quarters of the Royal Cornwall Yacht Club, 
The fourteenth day brought us back to London via Dover 
and ended a delightful summer holiday with never a dull 
moment. Flying by sea-plane has the special attraction 
that it can be carried out at low altitudes with safety wd 
comfort. 

a 


Building and Fitting Up 

A New Kind of Room in the Country H ouse 

S O much has been written since the War about the 
economical side of life in the country that I should like 
to recommend a well-arranged joiner’s shop indoors as one 
of the luxuries of a country house. At a country house in 
Derbyshire there is a delightful joiner’s shop in a Urge room 
under the billiard room, so arranged as to be warmed by hot 
water pipes. The joiner’s shop must be well-lighted and the 
walls should be white or light-coloured. The tools can be 
arranged round the walls over the carpenter’s benches, A 
lathe is, of course, a fine thing to have. If the drawers for 
nails, screws and hinges are kept filled and guests are free, in 
wet weather or in the evening, to try their skill or help their 
host, I am sure the shop can be quite as attractive in its way 
as the billiard room* One job is the fitting up of a fruit room 
and a gun and fishing rod room. If the fishing is near the 
house it is a great advantage to have hooks on which fishing- 
rods can be laid at full length with line and flies on, ready for 
immediate use if any fisherman sees a fish rising. I have 
known many a fish caught because no time was lost in 
putting a rod together and tying on flies,— 




^THE GRAVE DIGGERSS DIARr\- AN INTERESTING COIN^ 
CIDENCE. —A reproduction of Gainsborough's famous * Parish Clerk \ 
^ho bore the same name^ Ednjoard Orpin^ as the Author of ^ The Gra'^e 
Digger s Diary * 
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The Tolpuddle Martyrs—New Letters 

J ^HERE lately came into the possession of the British Museum 
a collection of letters y dated three years before Queen Victoria 
came to the throne^ which throw new light on one of the saddest 
incidents in the agricultural history of the past century^ the 
transportation for seven years of six tVessex farmworkers for 
what the * Annual Register'* for 1834 termed ‘swearing 
agricultural labourers and binding them to the observance of an 
illegal oath by ceremonies partaUng of mingled folly y superstition 
and ferocity \ 


T he story begins in these MSS. with a letter from a Mr 
Frampton, a justice of the peace, who at the end of 
January tdls Lord Digby that 

within this last fortnight I have had private information that nightly 
meetings have been for some time heief by agricultural labourers in the 
parishes of Toipuddle and Bere Regis, where Societies, or, as I believe 
they are called unions, are formed, where they Bind themselves by an 
oath to certain articles. I am told they are conveyed Blindfolded to the 
place and do not see the person who administers the oath.^ I am informed 
that they are to strike work whenever ordered by their superiors, and 
that they are to demand an increase of wages. 

Lord Rlelbourne is communicated with concerning these 
* combinations of a dangerous and alarming kind The 
difficulty is * how to proceed to bring the persons concerned 
under the cognizance of the Law Lord Melbourne is 
careful, but suggests that ‘ in cases of this description statut¬ 
able provisions relative to the administration of secret oaths 
have been frequently resorted to with advantage On 
March i Mr. Frampton is advising Lord Melbourne that 
he has committed six men for administering unlawful oaths. 
Nevertheless 


it is the opinion of many reapectabic Inhabitants that we shall not be 
able to suppress the« meetings, but that they will continue to increase 
to an extent that will be truly alarming unless your Lordship should 
think proper to recommend the issuing of some Proclamation against 
such a Society or offering some reward tor the discovery of the offenders. 

Lord Melbourne has doubts of the prudence of this 
course. But his correspondent is persistent, and Mr. 
Frampton has a long and characteristic * private and con- 
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fidential ’ letter from Lord Melbourne in autograph. The 
Secretary of State says that he had * not ventured to express 
himself fully in a public letter, the substance of which might 
find itself into the Newspaper 

Is it possible for the Government to advise the magistrates or for the 
magistrates to advise the farmers to discharge these men for doing that 
which may not only be legal but just and reasonable. Would not the 
respectable Parties so acting take upon themselves a great responsibility, 
incur much odium and subject themselves to observations which it would 
be difficult to reply to ^ ^ 

It has always been found difficult to obtain co-operation among the 
Master Manufacturers, and the Farmers are still more timid, more 
disunited, more attentive to their particular situation and inffividual 
interests and at the same time less intelligent and apprehensive. My 
impression is that if the recommendation of the magistrates became very 
unpopular, or in any way seemed in danger of failure, you would be 
abandoned by many of them. 

You will naturally ask me, Are we to wait, with our arms folded whilst 
this combination spreads itself through the peasantry and prepares un¬ 
disturbed the most dangerous results. I am compelled to answer that in 
the present state of the law and of the public filing I see no safe or 
eflfcctive method of prevention. 

After the Assizes and the transportations the magistrates 
are much concerned about a mysterious man who came down 
from London into the district ‘ for the purpose of conveying 
money to the wives and families of the convicts ^ He is 
discovered to have been employed in ‘ making the cases for 
the Time Pieces of the Guards of the Mail Coaches \ There 
is a correspondence with Lord Melbourne on this and also 
on the subject of relief having been refused to these poor 
people. Mr. Frampton admits that the magistrates did 
direct the overseer to allow no relief to families of persons 
who had taken the illegal oath ‘ as none of these persons has 
ever in any way acknowledged his error or expressed any 
sorrow ^ 

So far the British Museum documents. The facts about 
the Tolpuddle martyrs are these. The Tolpuddle labourers^ 
led by one of their class, George Loveless, had requested a 
rise in wages, and an agreement was made between the 
farmers and the men, in the presence of the village parson, 
that the wages should be those paid in the neighbouring 
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districts* This involved a rise from gs. to los. a week. 
The fanners refused to keep their word. They reduced 
wages to 8s. a week. . An appeal was made to the chairman 
of the local bench, who decided that men must work for 
whatever their masters chose to pay them. The parson, 
who had at first promised his help, now turned against them, 
and the masters promptly reduced the wages to ys. a week. 
Loveless, a Wesleyan lay preacher and a man of great 
intelligence, has given an account of what followed. * The 
labouring men consulted together what had better be done, 
as they knew it was impossible to live honestly on such 
scanty means. I had seen at different times accounts of 
Trade Societies ; I told them of this, and they willingly 
consented to form a friendly society. Nothing particular 
occurred from this time until February 21st, 1834, when 
placards were posted up from the magistrates threatening to 
punish with seven years’ transportation any man who should 
join the Union.* Early in 1834 George Loveless and five 
of his companions were arrested. The prisoners were 
approached separately with inducements to give evidence 
one against the other. Such attempts did not succeed. 
Endeavours to find something in their character or conduct 
that would stand against them also proved unavailing. Their 
masters had to admit that they were faithful and trustworthy 
servants. But in the existing state of the country it was 
considered dangerous for such societies to be permitted. In 
the words of the judge, ‘ if such societies were allowed to 
exist it would ruin the masters, cause stagnation of trade, and 
destroy property*. The Combination Laws had been 
repealed ten years before, and the Union was perfectly legal 
But the judge directed that the men should be tried for 
mutiny under an Act of George III passed to deal with the 
mutiny at the Nore. Loveless made a manly and intelligent 
defence in which he said, ^ My Lord, if we have violated any 
law it was not done intentionally ; we have injured no man’s 
reputation, character, person or property. We were united 
together to preserve ourselves, our wives, and children from 
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utter starvation *. But a true bill had been brought in by 
a grand jury of landowners, and a petty jury of farmers found 
them guilty. Although one of the counsel for the defence 
protested that not one of the diarges brought against the 
prisoners had been proved, the judge addressed them in the 
following terms : ‘ Not for anything you have done, or as 
I can prove you intended to do, but as an example to others 
I consider it my duty to pass the sentence of seven years* 
penal transportation across His Majesty’s high seas upon 
each and every one of you On reaching Salisbury prison, 
the clerk of the prison had some qualms when the prisoners 
appeared in irons. He offered to have them taken off, but 
Loveless said that being conscious of his innocence he was 
not ashamed to be seen in irons. But the men were greatly 
depressed when they came to Portsmouth and saw the hulks. 
However, they found a good friend in the captain, who had 
been apprised of the whole circumstances of the case, and 
treated them on the voyage with humane consideration. 

The prosecution of these Dorset labourers shocked the 
conscience of the best men of the time. At first Lord 
Melbourne’s Government was adamant. In the opinion of 
the * Times combinations of workmen were to be put down 
like the pestilence. Eventually public opinion forced the 
Government to give way and L^rd John Russell announced 
that the men would be brought home ‘ with every necessary 
comfort ’. Four of them went to Canada and one came to 
England. The fifth, George Loveless, after unconscionable 
ill-treatment, did not get home till 1837. The following 
lines, which were tossed to the crowd by George Loveless 
on his way back to prison after the trial, reveal the greatness 
of the minds and spirits of these injured men, as well as the 
ability of their leader : 

God is our guide * no swords we draw, 

We kindle not war’s battle fires 5 
By reason, union, justice, law, 

We cl^m the birthright of our sires. 

We raise the watchword liberty, 

We Vt ill, we wiU, we will be free. 


CiN. 
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July, 1929 

Values Varyt by Elspet Keith 

Scene, A WomerCs Institute Hall, Cormnittee assembling 
before the monthly members'* meeting. 

Lady Browne {in the chair) For whom are we waiting, 
ladies ? 

Mrs, Rodd {a bitterfaced tvidow) There’s our treasurer. 
Lady Browne. {A visible stir among the group) 

Miss Field {the matier-offact secretary) You mean, 
Hester Munn. You needn’t worry about Hester. I’m 
looking after the money for her. Everything was in perfect 
order when Hester handed over the books to me, 

L^dy Browne A most unselfish worker, Hester Munn ! 

Mrs. Rodd It’s not what Hester was,^ Lady Browne. 
It’s what she is I must say I was surprised to hear that Mrs 
Peters had taken her back again. I may be misinformed. 

Lady Browne I really don’t see that it is our business, 
Mrs. Rodd. But here is dear Mrs. Peters and you can ask 
her. 

Mrs Peters {wife of local doctor) So sorry to be late. Lady 
Browne. {A little nervously) Somebody wanting to ask me 
something, did you say ? 

Mrs. Rodd Yes, Mrs. Peters \ I was just saying I was 
surprised to hear that you had taken Hester back ; that is, if 
it’s true, of course. 

Mrs. Peters Oh, it is quite true, Mrs. Rodd, It never 
occurred to my husband and myself not to take Hester back 
Hester is so much part of our household. {Mrs. Rodd sniffs) 
You see she came ^o us when she was a cripple child of 
thirteen. She could not walk at all for the first three years. 
My husband brought her from an East End Cripples Home, 
as most of you know. 

Mrs, Rodd That’s what people had heard ! 

Mrs. Peters (unconscious of implied malice) Poor Hester’s 
history was of the usual sordid kind, but the child had 
always a loving nature. {Pausing helplessly) The very last 
thing in the world I ever dreamt of was that cripple Hester 
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might ‘get into trouble*, as you country people call it 
Hester always so innocent, and, really, if I may say so, 
not quite, not quite normal mentally. Some cripples are 
like that Although there was something lacking, there was 
also something almost angelic about Hester. 

Mrs. Rood (under her breath) A crooked angel ! [The 
door opens and welUtO’-do Mrs. Halkett enters). 

Mrs. Halkett I must apologise for being so late, Lady 
Browne. I only got back last night How serious you^all 
look. Is there something wrong ? [Mrs. Halketfs ques^ 
itoning look is answered by a plump, fair-hatred farmer^s wife). 

Mrs. Bone You know Hester Munn, Mrs. Halkett ? 
[Mrs. Halkett nods) Well, she*s had a baby ! 

Mrs. Halkett Your nice cripple maid, Mrs. Peters? 
[Mrs. Peters nods) Hester, our Treasurer, the one who did 
all the unpleasant jobs so sweetly ? Yoxs do surprise me. 
And such a cripple too. Why, I always thought of Hester 
as a sort of saint 

Mrs. Rood [raising her voice) Saints and angels ! [There 
is a titter) 

Lady Browne Ladies, ladies, this is not Committee 
business ! 

Mrs. Rood I think it is. Is there no ruling by the 
County Federation, or head-quarters, about misconduct of an 
Institute official ? I think we ought to consult our Federation 
Secretary in such a case. 

Lady Browne I think we are quite capable of settling 
such an afiair ourselves, if there is anything to be settled. 
[Looking round the group) If the Committee would like me to 
consult our County Secretary—of course, this thing must 
have happened over and over again—^I will gladly do so. 
But my own feeling is that we have no right to discuss a 
member^s character. All that is asked of a member is that 
she Jye proposed, seconded, accepted, and her yearly fee of 
2/- paid This affair of Hester has been something of a 
shock to us all j therefore it has seemed right for the Com¬ 
mittee to consider their line of conduct before all the members 
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meet. But we must be careful not to go beyond our 
province. 

Mrs. Halkett Who^s the father ? 

Mrs. Rood Nobody’s supposed to know, but they say it 
is that nasty fellow Greene. 

Mrs. Halkett Not Nat Greene—Mrs. Greeners 
husband ? With that young family ? How dreadful ! 

M^. Rood {misinterpreting the remark) I think so too. 
I think such people should be turned out of the Institute, and 
out of the village. 

Miss Marlow {the schoolmistress ; a handsome^ vigorous 
young woman with a smiling^ happy face) Lady Browne and 
fellow members, if I may be allowed a word, I am proud to 
belong to a Committee, or an Institute, or for that matter 
to a community along with someone bigminded like Mrs. 
Peters, Nobody knows what the Institute owes Hester- 
better than I do. Nothing’s been the same with Hester 
away. Nobody with a heart could help feeling sorry for that 
poor cripple girl. However hard it may be for Mrs. Greene, 
and she’s one of our most regular members, I don’t see that 
we can cold shoulder Hester. I for one will do everything 
I can to welcome her back. 

Mrs. Haydon {the stout motherly wife of a farm worker) 
Thank you, Miss, for that I feel as you does, and there’s 
them as sets in jedgment that had better say naught. The 
girl as has the baby is not the worst mebbe. It don’t need 
a baby to prove that folks' ’as misbe’aved. I likes ’Ester, 
and it’s a lovely babe, I will say, Greene or no Greene, 

Mrs. Pratt {another cottager member) That’s right, Mrs. 
Haydon. If the Institute only took folks as ’ad never made 
a slip, t’would have a rainy day attendance. I’m thinkin’. 
’Tis kind of Mrs,. Peters to take that dear babe, I says. 

Lady Browne Has any other member anything to add ? 
You, Mrs. Hillyard ? 

Mrs. Hillyard {a rich member who always professes 
unwillingness to be re-elected to office) I confer I don’t know 
where I am these days, Lady Browne, What with ^ dc^es * 
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and ‘ pensions ’ and all this fuss about a charity girl having a 
baby, I think we are getting too sentimental altogether. 
You can*t let this Hester girl return as treasurer of the 
Institute. That’s quite impossible ! What I should like to 
know [turning to Mrs. Peters) —but this is mere personal 
curiosity—is thisj Whatever did your other maids say to 
Hester when she came back ? 

Mrs. Peters My husband and I rather dreaded that, Mrs. 
Hillyard 5 but cook was so nice to Hester. You can’t 
believe how nice she has been about it, and the others 
followed suit. 

Lady Browne. Ladies, we really must get to business. 

Miss Marlow If I may be allowed one word more, Lady 
Browne [the members clap) It’s got to be a kind of fashion to 
run down Institutes—to say they’re no manner of use, but I 
don’t see it like that. Countrywomen, high and low, love 
their Institute. If it was a Church or a Chapel meeting, it 
might be difficult to take Hester back. But here in our own 
Institute we are free to act like human beings. Life is so 
big. Wrong things will happen no matter how hard we try. 
The Institute’s the one place where women can set their own 
standards. I don’t say we should welcome Hester as if we 
thought she had done right, but just because she has done 
wrong we can sympathise with her and help her. It must 
have been the man’s fault this time. It’s not always so clear 5 
and, anyhow, the mischief’s done, and Mrs. Peters’ kindness 
makes it possible for us to be kind too. It can’t be wrong to 
be kind 5 at least that’s how I see it [murmurs of approval). 

Lady Browne After Miss Marlow’s excellent and 
sensible remarks may I say that it is the large-mindedness of 
countrywomen that always delights and surprises me. I 
think we all must feel that there is nothing for it but to 
follow Mrs. Peters’s example and meet Hester as if nothing 
had happened. 

Mrs. Peters Oh, please, dear friends, do not misunder¬ 
stand me about Hester. She has no idea we are sitting in 
judgment on her. I don’t believe it has ever occurred to 
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her that she has done anything wrong ! I am sorry to tell 
you this, but it is true* It seemed a wonderful thing to her 
that any man should take notice of a poor cripple. Instead 
of regarding Greene as a villain, she seems to be grateful and 
she is frightfully proud of having a baby. The difficult 
situation will be when Mrs. Greene and Hester meet at the 
Institute here, and meet they will if they both continue to 
come. 

Mrs. Rood (rising excitedly*and pointing out of the window)"* 
And meet they have^ for there’s that disgraceful Hester 
crawling up the path, and Mrs. Greene carrying the infant!' 


Rural Authors. — Fill. Cedi Torr 

ytMONG the perfect volumes for the house in the country — 
class the work as you wilf as an open-air book for a 
summer day or a book for the fireside or a bed book—is the 
commonplace hook of Cecil Torr^ a Devonshire landowner who 
died last autumn. Small Talk at Wreyland —Wreyland was 
where he lived—is in three successive volumes^ all under the 
same title. The firsts which came out in 1918, is no longer in 
print. The second was published in 1921 and the third in 
1923. The Cambridge University Press also issued in 1927 
a small abridged edition of alHhree volumes {pp. 352, 4J X6|, 
js. bd.)y which is now in a second impression. The original 
volumes^ which have a pleasant format of their own^ run to a 
little more than a hundred pages (5|x8f, Bs. 6d.). Torres 
happy combination of ^fts is unusual. He was at once an 
antiquary of international reputation and the best type of 
coimtryman. His learning sat ever so lightly on him. His 
mind and his pen were nimble. His czcriosity was irrepressible 
but intelligent. It had perspective. He was witty ^ humane^ 
and wise. He browsed with equal zest in the past and in the 
present; his mindflitted from antiquity to the doings of district 
councils and his farmer and cottage neighbours^ gossip. He is 
one of the authors whose praise is that his readers grieve that 
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they mver had the privilege of meeting him. He is as stimu^ 
lating as he is diverting. His books hide under an appearance 
of triviality a valuable record of rural manners in our oum time 
and of many preceding centuries. Of the artistry of Torres 
variting it is enough to say that the reader's mnd is held although 
each of the books consists merely of one long series of paragraphs^ 
as often as not unrelated^ and without a headline or change of 
type to distinguish one from the other. But there is never one 
unneeded sentence. Assuredly there is no rural paragrapher 
whose quality is more clearly demonstrated by a number of 
quotations. The following are made almost at random : 

I N the old days of practical joking it was one of the stock 
jokes to go out to some cross-road in the middle of the 
night, dig up the sign-post, turn it round a right-angle, and 
fix it down again with its arms all pointing the wrong way. 

It certainly was no joke riding out at night with a pair 
of lanterns fixed on underneath your stirrups to guide you 
in the dark. But travelling by coach was not so very much 
better. In his diary down here, February, 1836, my father 
notes an old friend of his exclaims—‘ Oh that Salisbury Plain, 
thirty-five miles of a wet windy night outside a coach? by 
god, sir, ^tis no joke/ 

On tlie London and Exeter coaches the tips came to about 
a quarter of the fare. 

My sister writes to my grandmother, 29 January 1851, 
^ Brother Henry and I went to a party on Tuesday evening. 
There was a German tree, and many nice things to eat* 
At that date a Christmas tree was still a novelty and was 
called a German tree, as the fashion came from Germany. 

3 June 1843, * Farmers are now apeing the gentleman 
wiribt their gig^ and fine hackneys, and all the household and 
labourers pinched and begrudged/ 

Within the last twenty years I have seen an account set 
out between a blacksmith and a farmer without any reference 
at all to money. On one side there were horseshoes, plough- 
dmres, etc,, and on the other side, pork, butter, ^ese, etc. 
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And both parties reckoned the items up and saw that the 
totals balanced. They seemed to have some weights and 
measures in their mind that are not found in bools, say, 4 
horseshoes make i duck. 

A stranger came to the back-door one Sunday morning 
and asked for a drink of cider to help him on his way. He 
was denied it by the maid who was in charge there, and 
thereupon he said to her—‘ You know not what you do. 
You might be entertaining angels unawares.^ To which 
she answered—‘ Get thee ^long. Angels don’t go drinkin’ 
cider church-times.’ 

We have a memorial here, of which we are all proud. It 
is at the railway station. ‘ Beneath this slab, and stretched 
out flat, lies Jumbo, once our station cat.’ 

One winter afternoon I went up to my bedroom and 
found a rat there, sitting on the rug before the fire. It did 
not move when I came in, but looked at me appealingly. 
I understood, and it saw I understood 5 and we had as clear 
a conversation as if we had expressed ourselves in words. 
The rat said, ‘ I must apologize for this unwarranted in¬ 
trusion j but I am suffering from some distressing malady, 
and entertain a hope that it may be within your power to 
alleviate my sufferings.’ I said, * I regret exceedingly that 
this should be entirely beyond my powers. I know too little 
of human maladies, and even less of the maladies of rodents 5 
and were I to adopt the treatment usually prescribed for 
them, I fear your sufferings might be aggravated ’. And the 
rat said, ‘ You disappoint me grievoudy. But at least, I 
trust you will not abuse the confidence I have reposed in 
you f ’ I said, ‘ Nothing could be further from my thoughts’, 
and held the door politely open. The rat walked slowly out, 
stopped at the top of the stairs and looked back at me with 
much more confidence, ‘ But really isn’t there anything at 
all that you can do for me ? ’ I said, ‘ I’m awfully sorry, but 
I’m afraid there isn’t.’ 

And the rat went slowly downstairs, out of doors, and 
away along the Pixey Garden. 
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A Riddle of Blackbirds 

E very July I am set a riddle. The chorus of singing 
birds dies down at the end of June, and I know that 
except for the Litth^bit-of-hread^and-^no’-cheeu of the yellow- 
hammer, and may be a late sedge-warbler at night down by 
the river, I shall hear no bird in song until the robin opens 
again in August. And then, as I am sitting in the garden, 
there comes to me from an unknown distance the song of a 
blackbird. Not the full song-—not the splendid, careless 
fluting of April and May, but what I can only call a miniature 
song, with the same modulations, the same freedom, but 
tiny, faint, far away, I say fer away, but where is it ? I 
do not know. When I first hear the song, it sounds as if it 
were a blackbird singing in the distance, as you may hear one 
first in February, perhaps. But I know it is not in the 
distance, because if I walk towards the sound I cannot come 
up to it and it does not become louder—in fact, it ceases. 
Is it near at hand, then, and is it a blackbird singing under 
its breath, as you may often hear a robin, when you have 
thrown him a worm and he comes and perches on an espalier 
or your spade handle and sings you his little grace of thanks ? 
But if it is a blackbird singing under his breath, why can I 
never find him ? For I never can \ I walk towards the 
voice, there is silence and he must have seen me, but I cannot 
cafch sight of a feather. Every July I hope to hear and at 
last to see that blackbird, but as yet I have only heard him. 

E.P. 


C URLEWS crying 
To a soft grey sky, 
TossM brown larches 
Where a storm-cock sings, 
And a black robber 
Slowly beating by 
On hard cruel wings. 


aB.F.D. 
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The Collector — V. Village Clocks 

T he collector should keep a look-out for the commoner 
long case clocks of the eighteenth century. These 
range from those with plain deal cases, frequently grained or 
painted, to the most bucolic examples in veneered mahogany 
of the Regency. The earliest are of oak with brass dials 
and go for thirty hours. A famous maker of cottage and farm 
house clocks was Avenell, of Farnham, Surrey. Towards 
the end of the century, painted dials came into favour. Fre¬ 
quently interesting features were added, such as a rocking ship 
or sun. The works and the dials were supplied from Birming¬ 
ham. The clock cases were made locally. The dock was set up 
by the local maker whose name is generally engraved or painted 
on the dial. Clocks bearing the names of the maker and 
the village or town are much sought after. Thirty-hour 
clocks are quite trustworthy timekeepers but attention must 
be given to the cords attached to the lead weight The cost 
varies from two to three pounds for a fair specimen. The 
more elaborate eight-day grandfather clocks, with cases of 
walnut or mahogany range in price from forty to a hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds. These were never cottage or fenn 
house pieces but were originally part of the equipment of the 
hall or the manison. The large mural docks with short 
pendulums first became popular in the days of Queen 
Anne. At the time of the Napoleonic wars, when docks 
were taxed, a simpler version of the hanging dock was 
introduced for inns and the early post offices. Such speci¬ 
mens are known as Act of Parliament docks. The mail 
drcular wall docks came into being about 1790. These 
were intended for shops and offices. The cases are of 
mahogany, the dials have painted numerals and the be 5 &ib 
are of brass. The works are similar to those of bracket 
docks with fine pillars and short bob pendulums. Such 
docks can be purchased to-day at prices varying from two to 
five pounds. They would be cheap at double the money, 
but for some obscure reason the ordinary collector has not 
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marked them down. The rarliest alarm dock, the fore¬ 
runner of the cheap American alarm, dates from i8io. 
The type was developed from the striking bracket dock and 
the repeating vratch. Such examples are rare. They were 
made at Birmingham. A good specimen fetches from fifteen 
to twenty pounds. After 1840, when the dock malring 
industry of Birmingham,Coventry, and Clerkenwell suffered 
from foreign competition, the whole of the rural dock¬ 
making industry began to be affected. This was the time 
when 5 ie American cottage dock was peddled through Eng¬ 
land. This is itself in process of being collected. The 
more ordinary are rectangular in shape, the cases being of 
mahogany veneer, with painted glass panels. The works are 
generally good and serviceable. The price to-day ranges 
from twenty-five shillings to two pounds. The most 
elegant bracket docks developed from the early Cromwellian 
lantern docks are in a spedal category. Those of G. 
Tompion, Daniel Quare, James Upjohn and Joseph Knibb 
fetch any sum from fifty to a himdred and twenty pounds. 
It is still possible to find a good specimen in plain m^ogany 
with a silvered dial from eighteen to twenty pounds. Do 
not despise the old turnip cased silver watches once the pride 
of the former and the well-to-do mechanic of the eighteenth 
century. The works are a delight; there is elaborate 
chasing and the pillars are marvels of delicate design. Stop 
watches were invented about 1815. Frequently the outer 
case contains a circular trade bill giving the maker’s name or 
more often the name of the watchmaker who repaired the 
watch. The old ttavellers carried their toll-gate passes 
within their watch cases for safety. Much information that 
is out of the way and curious can be gleaned from such 
objects. 

a 

Motorist, in an area of bad roads, to countr3mian: ‘ Hi, 
njam; where do you go from here to get to London f ’ 
Countryman : * Well now if I were a-goin’ to Lunnon I 
wouldn’t go from ’ere at all.’ 
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My Six Years' Farming and fFhat it has 
Taught Me .— V. The Farm on its Feet 

A t Michaelmas, 1927, I considered the farm had to 
assume some of the responsibilities of manhood, and set 
about earning its own living, or anyway trying to. For the 
past five years, I had made all I could out of the farm, but 
always first in my mind was making the farm. The five 
years I had allowed for this were now over. The cost had 
been more than I counted on, as alwajrs happens. The house 
alone had exceeded my estimates by ;^400, the farm still 
wanted a lot doing to it and, of course, the land was (and will 
be for years) a lot under its possibilities, still much under¬ 
stocked and under-equipped ; but taken all together, the 
farm was in a reasonably workable state. I might hope 
that in future I could farm on such terms as to draw a litde 
cash out, at the same time keeping on improving and stocking 
up. Michaelmas, 1927, was pretty black. A bad season 
had left a short supply of bad hay. All food stuff prices were 
right up, and all farm produce prices, especially meat and 
milk, right down. Foot and mouth was troublesome in 
some districts, of which mine was one. My first year’s real 
fenning here opened on a world so dark that things had either 
to mend all round or there would be a colossal cr^. In this 
latter case, those strong enough to survive would find them¬ 
selves doing fairly well through lack of competitors. 

Milk ,—^There was plenty of grass about in the autunm of 
1927. For cake I decided to feed a basic ration of 3 lbs. 
per gallon of cotton cake for the first three gallons, adding 
crushed oats at the rate of 3 lbs. per gallon for milk given over 
the first three gallons. As my oats got down a bit, I sub¬ 
stituted linseed cake of like quality. I believe this to be an 
unscientific ration, but it worked well and was cheap. The 
cows were out day and night up to November 18, when they 
were brought in at night and given hay and roots in addition 
to their cake. This was a gain, the cows usually coming in 
on the last Saturday of October—I am in a south coast 
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county* Leaving them out longer enabled me to save hay 
and bedding, but there was less dung at the end of the winter 
The hay was not very good and had to be fed cautiously. 
This style of feeding was kept up till towards the end of 
March, when the mangolds were finished. On April ii 
1928, I decided to start leaving the cows out at night Hay 
was now very short, as was also straw for bedding. There 
was a fair bite of grass. I usually do not put the cows out 
at night before about April 20. We had some fairly sharp 
frosts, but the cows did not appear to suffer. Cake was 
gradually cut off from April i and stopped altogether from 
the loth, but the cows were given all the hay they would 
eat. My previous caution had lefthay on hand and I decided 
to feed it rather than pay out cash for cake. This left me bare 
until the new hay was in —z risk, but all came out well. One 
has often to gamble. I think one usually comes out more 
or less right. I sometimes wonder in these matters, is it just 
luck or is one prompted by some sort of instinct ? 

Once there is fresh grass about, the cows will not eat 
much hay, but want something solid. The spring was bad 
for grass 5 the fields were so bare that the cows seemed to 
be living on wind and water, as the cowman said. In June 
I decided that the heavy milkeis ought to have a bite of cake. 
At ruling prices, I thought linseed best value for the money, 
so decided to crack up one cake a day for the herd and some 
calves. The cows actually got an average of about a third 
of a pound per gallon of milk, going roughly at the rate of 
two-thirds of a pound per gallon to the heavy milkers. Again 
I was going quite contrary to all experts' ideas, but got 
satisfactory results. This feeding continued right through 
until Michaelmas, but in September the cake was increased 
to I lb, per gallon. 

Hay .—^With an empty yard and a poor growing year, I 
watched the laid-up fields pretty keenly. In due season, to 
my surprise and pleasure, the grass cut very well. In the 
Home field it was the best I had ever cut. This is encour¬ 
aging, as the whole farm is practically the same soil; with 
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THE POETRY AND PROSE OF JOHN DONNE. 
Complete in one volume, edited from the original 
texts by John Hayward. Uniform in size and binding 
with The Poetry and Prose of Blake; buckram, 8s. 6d.; 
parchment, gilt, 17 s. 6d. 

The object of this edition is to provide, in an inexpen¬ 
sive and convenient form, an accurate text of the 
whole of Donne’s poetry and of a representative 
selection of his prose. In several respects this volume 
resembles the Nonesuch unlimited edition of Blake, 
published last year. It is of the same size and manner 
of binding, and the critical apparatus has been re¬ 
duced to a minimum (although important changes in 
the text are noted at the end of the book). Each 
section is preceded by a short introduction. The texts, 
with a few minor alterations, retain the spelling and 
punctuation of the original sources from which they 
have been printed. 

*^The Nonesuch Press has published, in a portable and 
attractive form, the complete poetical works of 
Donne; and given also four hundred pages of his 
prose. The edition puts the seal upon Donne’s re¬ 
putation. In the best sense it is a ‘^popular edition.’ 
There are few notes; the text has been carefully 
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prepared by Mr, John Hajrward; there is an admir¬ 
ably large amount of Donne in an admirably small 
compass.”—^Alan Porter in The Spectator, 

‘‘Few books could be more pleasant or more valu¬ 
able. .. The production is as elegant as it is practical.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement, 

THE POETRY AND PROSE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
Complete in one volume, edited by GeoflFrey Keynes. 
Nearly 1200 pages, by 7 f inches, printed on India 
paper and bound in buckram, bevelled boards; 12s. 
6 d. In flexible full stained parchment, 21 s. 

‘‘Never was book so deceptive. This is a slight, plain, 
strong, serviceable-looking volume, small enough to 
slide easily into the pocket of a lounge jacket. Open 
it, and you find one thousand one hundred and fifty- 
two pages of beautifully legible type embodying every 
scrap of prose and verse that Blake ever wrote, except 
his tentative scribbles and deletions . . . and you get 
it for the price of one bottle of bad whisky, with the 
added satisfaction of knowing that most of the price 
will not go to a rapacious Exchequer.”—George 
Samson in the Observer. 

“Here we have all that Blake ever wrote arranged 
with scholarly care for the reader’s or the student’s 
convenience without encumbrances of any kind.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Keynes and the Nonesuch Press have done a 
piece of perfect work. To edit and print Blake in a 
single volume is not easily done. I am, and you will 
be, charmed by the work of the typesetters of this 



book; nothing more discreet has issued from a Lon¬ 
don press for ages.”—Gordon Craig in The Mash 

LATTERDAY SYMPHONY, A novelette by Romer 
Wilson. Cr. 8vo. 5 s. 

Romer Wilson’s ‘novelette’ has all her quality 
of exciting, delighting and bewildering . . . Turmoil 
rages round a woman, Mary Linton. Steven Russell, 
having fled to Spain from his infatuation for her, 
returns to an evening party at Chelsea where two 
coloured singers are performing. Here he finds Mary 
Linton, at the sight of whom his passion surges up 
again unabated. He strikes up a sympathetic firiend- 
ship with one of the singers, Lindsay Jackson, who 
himself conceives an immediate and hopeless passion 
for the lady. . . . The situation is simply an agony. 
Yet, for the reader, the agony is not all. He will get 
much pleasure out of the setting. The description of 
the two evening parties is brilliant. Jackson is fasci¬ 
nating, a flower of chivalry and delicacy, expressing 
in the Americanisms of his grave speech the poetry 
of a sensitive soul .”—Times Literary Supplement. 

THE TALE OF MR. TOOTLEOO. By Bernard and 
EKnor Darwin. With twenty-two full page pictures in 
colour. 10 by inches. Second Impression. 6s. 

TOOTLEOO TWO. By Bernard and Elinor Darwin. 
With twenty full page pictmes in colour. 10 by 
inches. 6s. 

THE DEATH OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
By J. Leslie Hotson, Ph.D. Medium 8vo, illustrated. 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. 



Twenty-first Impression, 

THE WEEK-END BOOK. A SociaJble Anthology; in 
a new edition, with illustrations in colour by Albert 
Rutherston. Narrow Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 68. Leather, 
8 s. 6d. Stained parchment, 12s. 6d. 

This definite edition of the Week-end Book retains all 
its now famous categories of amusements and infor¬ 
mation for week-enders, with the addition of others, 
as well as new poems and new songs. The price is the 
same, hut there are 150 more pages than in the 
former edition, and 200 more than in the first. The 
sections of this most sociable of books are: Great 
Poems: Hate Poems: State Poenas: Epigrams: The 
Zoo: Songs; Play: Travels with a Donkey: Birdsong at 
Morning; Starshine at Night (with maps): On Food 
and Drink: The Law and How You Break It; First 
Aid. The iQustrations by Albert Rutherston point the 
moral and adorn the tale of each section, and are 
“among the happiest of the mnovations,’’ 

*^The book will become a classic, and every holiday¬ 
maker with his wits about hiiri will possess a copy.”— 
Spectator, “A unique joy .”—Evening Standard, 

The Nonesuch Press has also published in ^^unlimi¬ 
ted” editions the three books following, now all out of 
print: BROKENBROW. A Play by Ernst Toller. 
Translated by Vera Mendel. Drawings by George 
Grosz. Cr. 4 to. 6s. MASSES AND MAN. A Play by 
Ernst Toller. Translated by Vera Mendel. Cr. 8vo. 
4 s. 6d. Third Impression, Is. 6d. THE BOOK OF 
THE BEAR. With eight illustrations in colour. 
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care and time I feel it has great possibilities. I further had 
the good fortune to save die hay without getting anything 
wordi calling rain on it. Thirty-seven acres were cut and 
I am calling the hay fifty tons. 

I put up a Dutch barn, 20 ft. X 60 ft. X 15 ft. high to the 
caves, and am delighted with it The hay was not built in, 
but just pushed in anyhow, filling up a 15 ft section to the 
roof, then pulling the elevator forward and filling another 
section; when this was well up, re-filling the previous 
section, which had now setded, to its roof. At the finish I 
had three men passing the hay back from a pitch-hole door 
at one end. Hay was packed to the roof again and again as 
settling took place. Hay could not have been built into 
ricks nearly so fast A rick had to be built outside as well. 
The barn hay is cutting out as tight and solid as rick hay. 
The top layer, not setded and subject to the heat of the iron 
roof, is dried rather than made, but quite good feeding, so 
there is no waste, and, considering thatching and all, a big 
saving of labour. 

Mangolds ,—^The three acres I put in did very badly, so 
I decided on an apparendy rash course. For several years 
I had grown a few winter green turnips. These make a lot 
of top, which can be cut in the autumn and the roots fed 
later. At least this is what the seedsmen say. I always fed 
top^d root together early as October and late as the follow¬ 
ing May* As the mangold land was in good heart, I decided 
to plough the mangolds out and put in these turnips under 
really good conditions, so as to give them a fair trial. One 
docs so much want a good cheap root crop which will clean 
the land. I got a tremendous growth of tops and gave the 
cows a cart-load of hay in the field from September 25 to 
nearly Christmas 1928, which they relished. Cutting the 
tops in this way leaves the ground quite dean. The roots I 
propose to feed later. A good second ‘ top ^ has grown on all 
these cut up to mid-October. Of course, we have had a 
fevourablc growing time, but still I think this crop is wdi 
worth carcfiil consideration ; it gives a heavy growth of 
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and root on good land and stands in the ground all 
winter. 

Catile ,—In December I sold two heifers, which had had 
one calf, to my own butcher at gd. per lb. dressed carcass. 
Allowing for hide and offals, this is about 6 id. 5 he sells 
this at IS. to 2s. 6d. Ib., according to cuts. I reckon an 
average of is. 4d. The two realized ,^49 los. Two cows 
which would not get in calf went to an abattoir at 6d. per 
lb. Not only was this 6d. low ; I was not satisfied with the 
weight. I have had a large experience in dealing with 
cattle weights, and of course am a judge of beasts of my own 
breeding. The weights I estimate when selling to my own 
butcher—I sometimes send and see them weighed, but often 
trust him, which I think I can do—are always close. The 
abattoir returned me weights in one case 100 lbs. and the 
other 200 lbs. below my estimate. I shall send no more 
there. A very good 3-year-oId heifer which slipped her calf 
I sold for £20 to a dealer in the spring, about six weeks after 
her calving. I told him her history and he assured me she 
was going as a barrener to be fattened } considering the rimp 
of year I expect she was. They say there is no danger of a 
cow aborting twice, but this is the only case I have had and 
I did not life selling her into some unsuspecting man’s herd. 
The young bull I decided not to keep, so sold him to a 
neighbour for £i 1 8s., just short of twelve months old. One 
of my home-bred heifers turned out very wild on calving. I 
let inis heifer fatten her calf, which went to the butcher for 
;(.8 at 9 weeks old. I then put another calf on to her, which 
^e took to quite well. She is now dry and will be a good 
barrener next March or April, when I aim at clearing such. 
I always rear all my heifer calves. This year I also reared 
two bull calves. One ! am keeping and one I sold at 8 
months old for £S los, to a neighbour. This year I fed 
my rearing calves on a mixture of half and half flaked maize 
and linked cake, cutting out the ‘ cod liver oil ’ condiment 
TKually used- I found &ey did just as well without it One 
improvement I found was to feed the cake ration three times 
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a day instead of twice as formerly j this method undoubtedly 
suits them better. Further, at four months old, I fed pure 
linseed cake, cutting out the maize with excellent results, so 
much so that now I am trying a calf on pure linseed cake 
(with, of course, hay) as her only food from the time she 
begins to eat, that is at about three weeks. According to 
‘Expert^ arguments, she ought to do badly. Of course, 
this calf, like all my calves, gets her gallon of milk a day for 
the first month, which is reduced by a quart a week until, at 
the end of the second month, she has to do on the water tub 
in her box. 

Horses ,—^These brought me no luck this year. One mare 
proved empty and the other (Violet) produced a deformed 
foal which died at once. Fortunately I was insured, so got 

from this, but I would rather have had a foal. 

Wheat and Oafs ,—The wheat and oats got no artificials. 
I cannot quite make up my mind about artificials on arable. 
I think they pay on land in fairly good or good heart, but I 
doubt if they pay an owner on poorish land. I got only 6}- 
sacks of wheat per acre, a bad yield, but had an abundance of 
straw. I think the cold dry spring and summer made the 
bearing small and my arable is still poorish. The spring oats 
gave a fair return, but the straw was short. 

The Tear's Results ,—I have been anxious to give a simple 
and truthful picture of my &.rm which must be, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, a picture of present English farming. I 
shall set forth the cash account, with certain guiding infor¬ 
mation, that the reader may form his own opinions. I 
believe accounts set out in this way are the only agricultural 
accounts of serious value. When I see the accounts of some 
Farm Institutes, for instance, claiming that they are making 
a profit, the accounts to me are valueless and the profit 
doubtful. Cash taken out of the business is the only gauge 
of forming profit Of course, a period of one year is too 
short a time to form a proper judgment on a cash return 
basis ; but if, year by year, profits other than cash are being 
put into the form, these, if r^, will show cash returns in due 
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season* If . the heart of the form is being cashed out, the 
increasing poverty will duly and progressively diminish the 
cash return. In the same way, income tax in the end comes 
into its own. If there is any own ! A general comparative 
picture of the farm at the end as compared with the beginning 
of a year is thus a useful setting with which to present a 
single year’s cash account, but it is only a setting ; the cash 
account is the only reality. In my accounts are included 
;^I5 spent on straw, which is not a normal expenditure, but 
the fact that a neighbour was selling out made some reason¬ 
ably cheap straw available. With poorish arable land I 
thought it good business to buy this straw and pass it under 
the catde’s hoofe on to the land. Some ;^io was also spent 
on second-hand sundries, such as harness, feeding troughs, 
etc. This I consider a normal working expense. It might 
not occur every year, but keeping up-one’s working plant 
implies such expenditure. All working plant was duly 
repaired and well kept up. , ^8 I os. was spent on piece-work 
‘ docking ’, which I hope is the last expenditure on this work. 
In a way it is a capital expenditure, as is the 5 for straw. In 
every way the farm is better than at Michaelmas 1927, 
Notably this Michaelmas account shows 7 acres of wheat 
against 11 acres last year.. By saving dung last winter, I 
was able to get in about.7 acres of winter oats just after 
Michaelmas, In previous years I have always had to leave 
oats till the spring, as I did not consider my land fit to crop 
before the winter’s dung was available. Autumn here 
generally gives a long spell of good growing weather, whereas 
springs are mostly bad for growing, so to have one’s main 
straw crops safely in early in October is a great gain. In¬ 
cidentally, rooks are less voracious in early autumn. In 
every way it makes the working of the farm better. I have 
lots of straw on hand now (and hope henceforth I alwa]^ 
shallX so this winter’s dung is making a pleasing heap in the 
comer of my main arable field, ready to go down between 
the stocks immediately.the harvest is cut, instead of all being 
used in the spring, ^me, of course, will be used for roots* 
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The com crop position is thus much improved ; also I can 
hope for better crops. 

Milk Herd —^This year started with iq milkers in place 
of 18 last year. Further, during the year, four barreners 
were sold out and five first calf heifers of my own breeding 
brought in. The older cows are possibly lower in value, but 
the first and second calf heifers of more value. The oldest 
cows are fifth calves, so generally the herd is a better pro¬ 
ducing unit in addition to the extra one in number. It is 
hard to make exact comparisons about young stock, as the 
reader cannot see the actual cattle, but on the whole I feel 
they are up a step. There is a nominal 15 tons extra hay 
this year. All this year’s hay is excellent quality. I am 
well off for straw and, all round, although weak in roots, 
consider the feeding position considerably stronger than last 
year, which I trust will duly show in the cake bill. With 
the routine care of treatments and artificials, all the grass land 
is rapidly increasing in productivity every year 5 there is a 
certain uncounted gain there. Although the cash account 
is so disappointing, I am not left without consolation. The 
plant which supplies food for most farmers—^hope—^has had 
a fairly good year. But if I were a farmer living out of my 
farm, I should be in the position of the horse waiting for the 
grass to grow. 


STOCK BALANCE 

Michaelmas 

1927 


Milkers ... ... ... ... 18 

Heifers in calf .. 5 

Yearling heifers ... ... ... 4 

Heifers under 12 months ... 8 

Bull calves ... . i 

Barrener half fat ... ... ... o 

Maiden heifers, half-fat, a years 2 

Stock bull ... ••• ... I 


Michaelmas 

1928 

19 

1 
6 

II 

2 
z 
2 
z 


39 43 
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Michaelmas 

Michaelmas 



1927 



1928 

Hay . 


35 tons 



50 tons 

Straw . 


6 

n 



12 „ 

Mangolds. 


3 acres 



0 acres 

Turnips . 


4 

n 



3 » 

Wheat . 


II 

97 



7 w 

Vetches . 


3 

99 



li » 

Oats . 


7 tons 



2 tons 

Wheat (for poultry) 

. 

0 

99 



0 „ 

CASH ACCOUNT 






Sales 










£ 

s. 

d. 

Milk . 

... 

... 


534 

II 

0 

Cattle ... 

... 

... 


198 

6 

I 

Wheat. 

... ... 

... 


88 

18 

6 

Sundries 

. 

... 


18 

3 

3 




^83918 

10 


Payments. 










£ 

s. 

d. 

Wages ... ... 

... ... 



343 

6 

3 

Rates . 

... •«. 



26 

3 

2 

Water.. 

... ... 



23 

5 

3 

Tithe . 

... ... 



5 

6 

z 

Hire of machinery 

... 



3 

10 

0 

Blacksmith 

... ... 



15 

7 

9 

Vet. and medicines 




z 

14 

0 

Other tradesmen’s 

rills 



29 

12 

0 

Foods . 

•«« 



i 5 § 

9 

10 

Manures 




61 

8 

2 

Seeds . 

*•« 



16 

0 

0 

Sundries ^ ... 




54 

2 

2 

Petrol and Oil 

**• 



17 

4 

0 

Milking machine spares 



4 

I 

4 

Petty cash 

... 



4 

^3 

3 

Cattle . 




II 

0 

0 

Loss on Poultry 

. 



3 

0 

0 
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3 

3 


Credit Balance £$t 15s. 7d. 


All expenses which can possibly be called forming are 
charged in the cash account. ‘ Loss on Poultry Account, 
' poultry eaten in the house are credited at prices at 
which shops in the local town are buying. Eggs are not 









THE WHEELBARROW* LOUNGE 

Jor the Indolent or the Invalid 


This Garden Chair* running on its indiarubber 
wheels, can not only be moved easily itself, but 
will carry everything for you—books, rugs, 
cushions, etc., when it is time to go in. 

It makes by far the most comfortable reclining 
chair you ever had in the garden 

In teah, S4/^ (English make). Unpolished beech, 
63/- ; stained beech, 75/- ; painted any colour, 84/- 
{Foreign wake ); whole length cushion in coloured 
stripe, from ^51- 

Garden Furniime Catalogue sent on request 

HEALS 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.l 
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easily counted, as previcfusly explained* All come into the 
bouse, those not used going in barter to the grocer. These 
eggs are not credited to the poultry account, hence the loss. 
Last year I bought some food. Normally I do not do this, 
so the poultry account shows a small profit plus the eggs. 
This should always be the case in future. The year before 
last no wheat was grown. It will be noted that no repairs 
were charged. Some minor repairs were done with farm 
labour, the materials being charged up under ‘ Other Trades¬ 
men's bills ^ The farm has been so overhauled, repairs 
ought not to be serious for many years. No rent^ of course, 
shows. Equally, wood, vegetables, eggs and services to the 
house are not credited. 

My Famis Future .—In spite of a bad year, which all 
farmers shared, I feel that in a general way, things are not 
going badly, that I only have to keep steadily along the same 
road and time will bring me a fair reward. At one time I 
rather leaned towards specialization, which, in my case, 
would have been dair)Hing 5 but I now incline to mixed 
farming, aiming at a balance of selling milk, meat, com, 
young stock, perhaps even hay in greater or smaller quantities 
as each season’s weather and markets make advisable. Heavy 
milking cows are not desirable for this scheme ; I seriously 
wonder if they are good business for anybody. I shall Stick 
to Shorthorns, which I expect will give me 600 to 800 gallons, 
according to age j one or two perhaps 900, but I do not 
really want 900-gallon cows j I think I can produce cheaper 
milk with low averagers who keep themselves easily and go 
on year after year. For me the Shorthorn is the ideal dual 
purpose. In times of surplus milk, I can fatten excellent 
calves. My ideas of feeding have changed right away from 
the accepted theory of balanced rations. I ask mj^elf if our 
experts have sufficient knowledge of the cow*s digestive 
processes to give us pontifical advice. We are told to feed 
rations so balanced in proteids and carbohydrates as to equal 
ibe^ elements in the milk produced, I am inclined to 
ffiinfc the cow breaks her fo^ down to something much 
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Get out of that chair 
Kenneth,and let your 
Father sit doim. 


BUOYANI 

EASY CHAIRS and SETTKEf 

Mosf good fktnisBng bouses seU Buoyant Cbmrs ut prim fiom Six Cmmx 
The Buoyant Upholsfciy Co. Ltd.-, Saodiaci^ 
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more elemental than carbohydrates and proteids before 
rebuilding it into milk. This is being written near Christ-, 
mas ; to test my theory, I have been giving my cows since 
Michaelmas 2 lbs. of linseed cake per gallon and the hay 
they will clean up, changing since November, when the 
grass was partially gone, to 2 lbs. of a mixture made up of 
2 linseed cake and i locust beans per gallon with hay and a 
cart-load of turnips with their tops daily for 19 cows. The 
cows look well and milk well. I have always had three or 
four giving some 4 to gallons daily. Now, theoretically, 
this ration is about as wrong as can be. My neighbours 
worth observing, who do things carefully, use the theoretical 
balanced rations of various mixtures, together with roots and 
hay—^less hay than I do, but more, sometimes very much 
more, cake. Both as to quantity and cost, I think my plan 
serves best on the whole 5 it is certainly no worse. The 
short hay and heavy cake method means more milk per 
acre and more immediate cash coming to hand quickly, but 
my way permits more young cattle, distant cash, but always 
cash, which, considered widi a short cake bill and less' loss 
on worn-out cows, possibly means more actual profit. I 
think farmers should make more of home-grown foods, 
especially hay and roots, which tend to balance each other— 
a bad year for hay generally pieans a good year for roots. 
Experts have gone so far recently as to say cows should have 
no roots 5 they are positively poison, said one. This throws 
the former on to the cake market in a bad season, such as 
last, to a calamitous extent. 

I know very little about silage except that silos are very 
costly, but I intend going into the question. Considerable 
feeding possibilities may lie in that direction. There is the 
question of carting a heavy crop, but it would come at a 
slack time, just before hay, if one had no roots. The land 
would be well cleaned. While having no faith in the 
intensive grazing idea, for two years I have used some 
ammonia on my grazing land and think it opens considerable 
po$sibiKties. Generally I feel one gets better results from 
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RECKIH'S BATH CUBES 
MAKE YOUR BATH A 
REAL TONIC FOR TIRED 
LIMBS & THEY LEAVE 
YOUR SKIN SMOOTH, 
SOFT AND SUPPLE. 
THEY SOFTEN WATER. 

IN 4 PERFUMES 
Lily of the Valley^ 

Lavender, Verbena 6c 
Essence of Fiowen* 



RECKITT 6t SONS, LTD, HULL AND LONDON 
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money spent on artificial manures than on artificial foods. 
The ided balance of these two expenditures is what I am 
looking for. In this connection close grazing and cutting 
tufts, now being preached as new methods, are very old 
English farming practice. I visualize the ideal milk and 
meat ferm with all cattle roofed in winter making high 
quality dung, this dung, with artificials, growing great crops 5 
in effect, letting your dung lead the artificials by the hand 
through the soil, bringing Siem out as crops, selling most of 
these crops as milk and meat. There are farmers doing this 
now. Those I know are, I think, holding their own in 
spite of bad times. 

a 

For Countrymen and Countrywomen—X 

I. What is a well-known scientist’s computation of the 
number of drops of rain in one’s morning bath ?—2. ‘ Metal 
was so rare that the sickles for cutting the barley were made 
of baked clay.’ Among whom ?—3. Where may a crop of 
turnips be blown out of the ground by a gale ?—^4. Who was 
it who recorded on his wife’s tombstone that she was the 
great-granddaughter of the man who introduced marling 
into Norfolk ?—5. ‘ What a sad thing for philosophic 
husbandmen that God Almighty created such a thing as 
couch Name of author ?—6. What are Kerry Blues, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Middle Whites ? 

Answers to April Questions. —1. Moorhen.—2. S, H, W, B, C, 
M, P, R, D, J, E, O.—3 Corncockle.—^4 The smallest pig of a litter? 
or part of a scythe fastening the blade to the handle.—5. Gooseberry 
tart*—6 4d. in the £ 

Sir Henry Rew, —It was difficult to believe that Sir 
Henry Rew was 70. He seemed good for several years of 
a kind of informed fair-minded agricultural writing, based on 
the right statistics, which no one did so well, A man of 
real worth and distinction and with a deep concern for the 
countryside, he did as much as any man to force agricultural 
controversi^sts back upon the facts. He will be much missed. 
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Xkis man 
anJ tkat 


To this maa bis gun. 
To that man his rod. 
To another man his 
bag of dubs. To yet 
another man, a map 
for his pocket and a 
stick for his hand. But 
to every man who is 
up and out in the morning, 
not minding much the weather, 
these shoes—Lotus Vddtsdroen Shoes for the comfort and 
safety of his feet. For they are country shoes. Not rustic 
shoes—they would pass through Bond Street with confi¬ 
dence and credit. But never since shoes were made of 
le^er has there been sudi dogged resistance of damp 
as comes from these double uppers and fivefold soles. 

LOTUS 

Veldtsdioen Boots & Shoes 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
Dealers everywhere 

LOTUS LTD., STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON 
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fFhat Country People are Reading—V. 

Sales of Dailies^ WeeklieSy and Monthlies in Scottish 
Market Towns 

J N this series, in which so many rural workers and $0 
many men in the advertising and publishing worlds have 
been so much interested, we are now able, by the courtesy of 
two newsagents doing the bulk of the business in their res¬ 
pective towns, to give the sales of dailies, weeklies (counting 
some Sunday papers) and monthlies in two market towns in 
the south of Scotland. We do not give the population of the 
two places because the number of their inhabitants is nothing 
like so large as the total population served. One of the 
newsagents has kindly added to his figures the following 
useful report : 

‘We sell a fairly large number of ‘‘Boys* Friend,** 
“ Sexton Blake,** etc., libraries and similar girls* libraries of 
various names, which are issued fortnightly and monthly, 
selling at 4d. or There is a considerable sale for 

6 d. novels, Edgar Wallace being at present best seller and 
Annie S. Swan, William Le Queux, Nat Gould, Charlotte 
Bramc and Charles Garvice also favourites For some years 
there has been a good demand for 2s. novels, detective stories 
and Wild West tales being the staple ; but this season they 
seem to have gone slower, and the is. novels which have been 
put on the market do not seem to have quite caught on, while 
the sixpennies above mentioned have greatly increased their 
sale* The demand for books of a more substantial character 
is by no means what we would like it to be 

* Fashion magazines are now sold in much reduced numbers, 
reflecting as we suppose, the reign of the ready-made. Of 
“ Wddon*s Illustrated ** (6), “Weldon*s Children*s Bazaar ’* 
(6), “ Weldon*s Ladies ** (6) a few years ago we sold about 

* Jttly, 19^8, Sales in a Group of Agricultural Hamlets ; October} 
1928, Sales in a Mqrhet Town 5 January, 1929, Sales in a County Town, 
April, 1929, Sales n a Scottish County Town. 




The Car of Style 
and Performance 


MODELS and PBZOES: 
10 Ii.p. 2fii Of 4-seaters 
£320 

10 b.p. 2/3-&eater Coupe 
£236 

10 B.p. NOMAD Fabric 
Saloon .. ..£260 

10 h.p. MIGRANT Sun 
Saloon .. £370 
1011 .P. PALADIN Coach- 
built Saloon .. £276 
10 h,p. FLEETWING 
Special Sports Saloon 
J £395 

Wtr* wke^ aa^t standafd 
on iia ” FUeivoint> ” Sa¬ 
loon £7 7f. extra on oHher 
models 


'T'HERE can be no doubt that 
the Swift Ten is one of the 
outstanding cars on the road 
to-day,irrespective of its power 
rating and price. It is out¬ 
standing because of its fine 
appearance—it is the stylist of 
light cars, and it is outstand¬ 
ing by reason of its remarkably 
fine road performance. Capable 
of a genuine 6 o m.p.h. and 
economical to run* the Swift 
* Ten' merits the consideration 
of all prospective car buyers 

awinoFGi)V£iimitii.,iMf 
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two dozen monthly and more at certain seasons* Others in 
small quantities. 

‘ There has been a great decline in our experience, and 
especially within the last ten or fifteen years, in the sale of 
magazines of the more serious t)rpe, coincident with the 
coming on the market of so many of the all story magazines 
which now constitute the main part of our sales of magazines. 
We have zlwzys a few subscribers for books coming out in 
parts such as Wonderful Britain ”, “ Wonders of Animal 
Life ”, etc. ; but these publications do not appear to be 
nearly so popular as they were at one time. 

* We should like to note the great increase in the daily 
paper habit, which dates from the War. Before the War 
we posted very few “ specimens ” except to farmers. A 
great many people began taking a daily during the War 
and went on. Of course this mainly applies to cheaper 
papers such as “ Daily Mail ” and “ Record There are 
farm places where two or three dailies go into the cottages.^ 
Dailies .—Ediuburgh Evening News 172, Scotsman 165, Daily Record 
162, Daily Mail 142, Edinburgh Evening Dispatch 129, Daily Bulletin 
57, Daily Sketch 53, Daily Express 52, Daily Mirror 49, Daily Chronicle 
19, Glasgow Herdd ii. Daily Herald 7, Sporting Chronicle 2. (More'" 
sporting papers are sold during the season, and on Saturday more than 
300 Sports editions of evening papers are disposed of.) 

Local Weeklies (15).— 2 ,136 

Weeklies and mmthUes. —People’s Friend 461, Red Letter 171, 
Weekly Welcome 157, John Bull 117, News of the World 90, My WeeMy 
85, Christian Hpralxi 83, Radio Times 80, Scottish Farmer 64, Woman's 
Way 62, Sports Dispatch 61, Rover 48, Adventure, Wizard 37,Topical 
Times 30, Motor Cycling, Woman’s Companion 27, British Weekly 
24, Children’s Newspaper, Tit-Bits 23 Home Friend 21, Rainbow 20, 
Amateur Gardening, Chambers’ Journal, Puck 19, Feathered World, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Sund^ Companion 18, Everybody’s Weekly, North 
British Agriculturist 17, Bubbles, Racing Leader, Woman and Home 16, 
Fur and Feather, Good Housekeeping 15, Dixon Hawke Library, 
Honacr’s Stories, Piaybox 14, Betty’s Paper, C^ Birds, Modern Home, 
Passing Show, Teg’s Paper, Popular Wireless 13, Home Companion, 
Reynold’s News, Sporting Chronicle Handicap, Weldon^s Ladies tt, 
Farcyiand Tales, Forward, Schoolgirl’s Own, Schoolgirl’s Weekly ii 
Chips, Ideas, My Favourite, Picture Show, Worla Radio, Weldon’s 
Oiidren’s ^azar jo 

Oto, Mc^em Boy, Peg’s Conmanion, Scots Observer 9 
Boys Friend Library, Home Chat, Racing Winner, Scout, Sexton 
Blake lahrary, Smallholder, Thriller, Week-end Novels 8 
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SUIVBEAM 

CARS 


Every portrait painted shows a 
head, eyes, a pair of lips. Every 
car built has an engine, wheels, 
transmission. Yet what a differ¬ 
ence between the work of Sargent 
and that of lesser men ^ Yes, and 
what a difference between one 
car and another. 


Built in five chassis types, 16 h p «ix- 
c}linder to 35 hp eight-cybnder—all 
with central lubrication. Chassis prices 
from ^425 Complete cars from £s$o 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAB CO. LTD. WOLYERHA^VIPTON 
LONfMkiil aoous 9 BXPORT DPPT» I2 PRINCES ST. |fA»0\£^ SQ,, V.l 
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Autocar, Football Favourite, Humorist, London Novel, Modern 
Woman, Sunday Stories, Teacher’s World, Tiny Tots, Wide World, 
Woman and Home, Woman’s Friend 7 
All Sports Weekly, Christian Novels, Complete Novels, Home Notes, 
John o’London, Larks, My Home, Motor, Outline, Pearson’s Magazine, 
Strand, Weldon’s Illustrated, Woman’s Life, Woman’s Magazine, 
Woman’s Weekly, W^oman’s World 6 

Comic Cuts, Family Friend, Girl’s Friend, Jockey, Punch, Quiver, 
Racing Pigeon, School Days, Sunday Circle, Windsor 5 
Boy’s Cmema, Comer Magazine, Farm Field and Fireside, Home 
Gardening, Jester, London Opinion, Meccano, Modern Weekly, 
Novel Magazine, Poppy’s Paper, Red Magazine, Woman’s Pictorial 4 
Amateur Wireless, Athletic News, Carpenter, Child Education, Educa¬ 
tional Journal, Film Fun, Football and Sports Library, Fun and Fiction, 
Girl’s Cinema, Hobbies, Home Magazine, Joker, Ladies* Companion, 
Meat Trade Journal, Merry and Bright, Motor Transport, Nash^s Mag¬ 
azine, New Magazine, Our Dogs, Pictorial Weekly, Schoolgirl’s Own 
Library, Tiger Tim, Triumph, Union Jack, Wireless Construction, 
World*!s Pictorial 3 

Britannia, Children’s Dress, Christian, Draper’s Record, Fashions 
for All, Film Weekly, Fruit Grower, Gardenii^ Illustrated, Illustrated 
London News, Investor’s Chronicle, John Slunt, Kinema Comic, 
London Mag:azine, Lots o* Fun, Model Engineer, Motor Cycling Motor 
Cyclist Review, Needlewoman, Observer, Picture Show, Poultry, 
Racing World, Royal Magazine, Scots Magazine, Weekly Sketch, 
Tatler, TP.’s Weekly, Violet Magazine, Weekly Mirror 2. 

Amateur Photography, Austin Magazine, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Boxing, Bystander, Castle’s Magazine of Fiction, Catholic Herald, 
Champion, Chick’s Own, Church of England Newspaper, Cycling, 
Eggs, Expository Times, Family Herald, Farmer and Stockbreeder, 
Fish Tracies Gazette, Fourpenny Magazine, Gem, Girl Guide Gazette, 
Graphic, Great Thoughts, Hutchinson’s Best Story Magazine, Insurance 
Mail, Labour Standard, Ladies’ Home Journal, Lady, Lancet, Life of 
Faith, Merry Magazine, Monster Comic, Nelson Lee Library, New 
Leader, Nursing Mirror, Pall Mall Magazine, Pictorial Education, 
Pigeons, Pitmairs, Police Chronicle, Police Review, Popular Gardening, 
Premier Magazine, Poultry World, Radng Judge, Railway Maga^e, 
School Friend, Scottish Beekeeper, Scottish Chronicle, Scottish Field, 
Shoe and Leather Record, Shorthand Weekly, Smart Novels, ^orts 
Budget, Stock-keeper, Story Mag^ine, Sunbeam, Sund^ at Home, 
Sunday Dispatch, Sunday Mail, Tailor and Cutter, Tee Topics, Uni¬ 
verse, Weldon’s Home Dressmaking, Wireless Magazine, Wireless World, 
Woman’s Journal i 

A question from a child : ‘ If a cat ate a mouse, would 
the mouse go straight to heaven or would it have to wait till 
the cat died too ? ’ Another one : * God is like a kind oi 
man, isn’t he, and Nature is a lady, so are they like a husband 
and wife ? ’ 
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THE CURATE'S EGO 

like the curate’s egg, mauy 
petrols are good iu parts, but 
Shell is DIFFERENT,itis balanced 
petrol and good all through 

THE DIFFEKENCE—Shell petrol is blended 
from sources some of which are exclusive. The 
esseutiale—anti-^knochingt chemical cleanliness, 
easy starting and rapid accelei*&tioi2 -are so 
balanced in Shell that none is absent and none 
developed at the expense of another 

SHELL 

petrol is different 


iiii 

iiii 
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The Countryman 


A Master of his Craft hy Sir W. Beach Thomas 

F or about 200 years the family of the village blacksmith 
has been exercising its craft in the same village in the 
Home Counties, and to-day's representative has the artist's 
or craftsman's temperament and philosophy as strongly, in 
his strong way, as anyone in Chelsea. He says of his work, 
* I know it is good because I am pleased with it myselfHe 
has his limitations as well as his virtues. For example, he has 
deserted horses as surely as horses have deserted him. Shoe¬ 
ing them entailed a nervous exhaustion which kept him 
awake at nights. Happily the absence of his standard job 
does not involve any loss of worL There has grown up a 
demand for curves and crisps at least as seductive in outline 
as any horse's shoe, though that should be regarded as not 
less truly a work of art than any ornamental gate or cresset 
The blacksmith, in his rough and simple forge, has requests 
for iron work from places—^to mention particular orders— 
as fa>^part as Cairo and Aberdeen. He manufoctures— 
a good Word that has acquired a mendacious meaning—iron 
gates, cresset lamps, brackets, coal scuttles, door knockers, 
hinges, plates, locks, signs, vanes, and tools of all sorts. No 
hammered iron work comes amiss. The one thing that you 
may not surest is that he should use the file. If he sees a 
bit of work where the file has been called in to correct the 
hammer, he grows furious as any painter whose rival has 
scraped high lights with a pen knife. The file means bad 
art, and that is the sin of sins. When he has a big bit of 
work on hand (with curves perhaps as difficult to get ri^t 
as any that made Aubrey Beardsley's fame) he falls on with 
fiiry, scorning sleep, lei^jure or any more lucrative job. He 
wouldj^tieed were, like ^Benvenuto Cellini, burn his house- 
hol^-ferniture to keep the i^re hot. And the work, thanks to 
h€!^itary knowledge and cii^aftsman's ideal, is always sterling. 
He is content as a rule to bcj^row his patterns though he is a 
born designer. But the litde' adaptations often amount to a 
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AN INVITATION 

Many readers of the Cototryman will doubtless 
be visiting the Cotswolds this Summer. Less 
than 20 miles from Idbury is Broadway, the 
home of The Russell Workshops. We invite 
all who care for good furniture and decoration to 
visit our showrooms and workshops. There 
are few people who do not like to see things madej 
and when the things are admitted to be among the 
best of their kind now being produced in Eng¬ 
land it is worth going a little out of your way 


RUSSELL WORKSHOPS, LTD. 
BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
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design in themselves, and now and then he breaks out-in 
stark originality. When the old village fire engine, whose 
activities he had directed, was scrapped, his affections were 
moved that he bought the copper boiler, a hand beaten one at' 
least a hundred years old, and created from it one of the most 
seductive coal scuttles in Europe. Everything he does 
works. He sets your saw so that it saws. His latches are 
smooth and secure. The garden shelter that he founded 
revolves smoothly on the ball bearings of a scrapped car and 
his own iron circle. Here is a master of his craft indeed ! 
How we all envy him ! But he himself, so perverse is human 
nature, continually regrets that he is ‘ no scholard* and con¬ 
fesses Aat his ambition was to become a schoolmaster. 

a 

Saxon Henchmen hy M. Label Wyatt 

1 LOOKED across, through the grey fog of rain, to 
Athelney, with its green slopes climbing out of the wide 
floods. Such was the Saxon refuge, I reflected, as I traced 
the line of King Alfred’s earthwork across the meres Wintei 
^brings back. Suddenly, advancing across the sodden grassj 
came three figures, vague shapes in the rain mist. In hoods, 
jerkins, and cross-garters, here were Saxons returned, like 
the floods from a thousand years ago, and again stealthily 
emerging from their retreat among the trackless fens, to 
join Alfred at Ecbryght’s Stone. I caught an echo of their 
speech, slow, outlandish, unfamiliar. Then, as they came 
nearer, I saw more clearly. They were labourers I knew, 
plodding home to tea. For protection from the weather 
they had reverted to the costume of old time i the jerkins 
were sacks, the hoods were sacks 5 sacking bound with 
straw reached from knee to ankle. As they passed they 
greeted me, their dialect proclaiming them the sons of 
Alfred’s Wessex Saxons as surely as did their stature and their 
build^ their blue eyes and fair skinSr 



Cock-a-doodle-do ! 

A message here for you 5 

The morning prime is ENO time. 

So cock-a-doodle do 1 



4 t all Chemists: xjS, and double (ptaniiiy 2/6 
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The Achievement of Saroj Nalini 

N othing more clearly shows the unity of the rural 
women’s movement Aroughout the world than the 
fact that two years before a single Women’s Institute had 
been started in this country, the devoted Saroj Nalini had 
set going in India her now famous Mahila Samitis (Women’s 
Associations). Every district in Bengal (population 46 
millions) now has one. This Indian woman of vision, 
having worn herself out in the service of her sex, passed away 
at the age of thirty-seven. The quality of the excellent 
and moving account of her life by her husband, Mr. G. S. 
Dutt, I.C.S. (Ho^rth Press, pp. 144, 4f X yj, 4s. 6d.) is 
shown most effectively by a series of extracts, taken first from 
one part and then from another. ** Saroj Nalini could play 
the esraj,the piano and the violin and after marriage the sitar.,. 
Every night, before her fether went to bed, she would take up 
his milk to him and would look into his shoes to see that no 
small snakes or scorpions had got into them. . . . She loved 
riding and became such a good horsewoman that her mount, 
a big animal which threw me (the husband) more than once, 
could never unseat her. Few English or Indian women of 
our acquaintance could play tennis as well as she. When I 
went tiger shooting, whether on an elephant’s back or on foot 
she accompanied me on every occasion. She fearlessly sat 
by my side on the elephant^ holding my cartridge-bag and 
my second gun, handing me the cartridges.... The sight of 
the tiger—a big brute measuring ten feet—terrified the 
police attendant but Saroj Nalini showed not the slightest 
trace of fear. If I proposed to go tiger-shooting without 
her, she would hide my guns and cartridges and prevent it. 
Once I found out where she had hidden them. Saroj 
Nalini found out where we had gone, and although the path 
lay through forests infested by tigers, she came all the way on 
foot, escorted only by some servants, and joined us in the 
jungle. . . • She even took pains to learn typewriting in 
order to be able to help me.,.. In housekeeping not a day 
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From Messrs. METHUEN’S List 


Boofes for Countrymen 


FISHING WAYS AND WILES 

By Major H. E. MorriTT. With an Introduction by Lord 
Howard de Walden. Illustrated, 6s. net 

* The mo^ delightful book for fishermen that has appeared for 
many years.* Manchster Guardian 

THE TALE OF A WYE FISHERMAN 

By Qptain R a. Gilbert. Illustrated, 6 $. net 

‘ A very interesting book... sets out the history of the Wye with 
the fulbess of enthusiasm and knowledge,* Fkld 


For all Lovers of Literature 

THE 

GATEWAY LIBRARY 


3 s. 6 d. net each volume 

A splendid series of books (fiction, belles lettres, and verse), by the best 


Among ths. Autfmn represtnied art: 

ARNOLD BENNETT 

E. V. LUCAS 

a K. CHESTERTON 

A* A* MILNE 

JOSEPH CONRAD 

HILAIRE BELLOC 

it L. STEVENSON 

C E. MONTAGUE 

ROBERT LYND 

W, H. HUDSON 

\J^IJ®YARD KMJNG 

KENNETH GRAHAME 

<^RA£B GOULD 

J. B- PRIESILEY 

and many others 

Write for a 

Complete List 

METHUEN & Co., Ltd. 

, 36 Essex Street, W.G.2 
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passed on which Saroj Nalini did not herself make at least 
one dish and also some sweete., *. Her daily accounts for an 
unbroken period of eighteen years and two months are 
recorded in her clear and beautiful handwriting. She 
arranged my books, kept notes of my bank account. She 
did everything, and did it well. Her baby looked so healthy 
that our friends used to call him a prize baby.. .. She loved 
to keep her own cow, looked to its feed, cleanliness, and 
milking. She took into her own hands the education of her 
boy, English, music, tennis.... She was a devoted and skilful 
nurse. She could mix on equal terms and establish friendly 
relations with rich and poor, Hindu or Mussulman, Indian, 
European or American. Unlike many educated Indian 
girls, she loved to wear the conch-shell bangles and iron 
bangle and to put a touch of vermilion at the parting of her 
hair. In greeting she preferred the Eastern custom of 
folding hands instead of shaking hands. She would never 
take her meals before I did. She would never call me by my 
name. She was fond of betel leaf, and would prepare the 
leaves every day. She sought to keep alive the beautiful 
Hindu custom of touching the feet of elders. She lit the 
hundreds of little lamps on a festival day.’ 

Here is another view of Saroj Nalini, by Mrs. Gertrude 
Brown, wife of the principal of ’Bankura College : ‘It was 
wonderful the way in which she managed to display in all her 
undertakings that energy, strenuousness, and thoroughness 
which one usually associates with an Englishwoman. Saroj 
Nalini played a really good, hard gi^me of tennis—in a sari. 
She had a garden that was the envy .of many of us in which 
she spent many hours of hard work.' With all her outside 
activities Mrs. Dutt was an excellei^t housekeeper and a 
wise and devoted mother. Her house J^as a model of dainty 
neatness atid her taste was always good. \ She found time to 
indulge her artistic tastes, to read considerably both in Eng¬ 
lish and Bengali, and to keep herself weU abreast of con¬ 
temporary events. When she died members of the Mahila 
Sainiti ?aid—“ Now wh^t can we do fot others ? ” ’ 
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^fDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 

AGRICULTURAL PARASITOLOGY 
By C. L. Walton and W. Rees Wright 
A concise account of the parasites which are of importance to 
the British stockbreeder, intended mainly as a text-book for 
students of Agricultural Zoology. Illustrated. Cr 8\o, 6s.net 

TWO IlttPORTANT SERIES 

BIOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS 

General Editor • Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
Uniform, Demy 8vo. With Illustrations in the text, and 
numerous half-tone Plates. Cloth, gilt. 16s, net per volume 

THE BIOLOGY OF BIRDS 

By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D. 

THE BIOLOGY OF THE SEA-SHORE 

By F. W. Flattely, M.Sc., and C. L. Walton, M Sc, 

THE BIOLOGY OF FLOWERING PLANTS 

By MACGREGOR SKENE, D.SC. 

THE BIOLOGY OF FISHES 

By Harry M. Kyle, M.A., D.Sc. 

THE BIOLOGY OF INSECTS 

By G. H. Carpenter, D.Sc. 

THE BIOLOGY OF SPIDERS 

By Theodore H. Savory, MA.. 

Textbooks of Animal Biology 

General Editor: Professor Julian S. Huxley 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated 

VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 

By G. R. DE Beer, MA., B.Sc., F.L.S. i;s. net 

LIFE IN INLAND WATERS 

By Kathleen E. Carpenter lax net 

COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY 

By Lancelot T. Hogben 7s. 6d. net 

ANIMAL ECOLOGY 

By Charles Elton iox. 6d. net 

44 Museum Street, London, W. C. 2 
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Country Books of the Quarter ^ 

EDUCATION—LOCJL GOVERNMENT—BIRDS 


I T is from the minds of women, one in the East—see 
‘The Achievement of Saroj Nalini * on another page— 
and the other in the West, that the most stimulating reading 
comes to us in the country books of the quarter. ^ Miss 
M. K, Ashby, no stranger to our readers, surveys in her 
Country School (Oxford University Press, pp. 282, 5 X 7 
6s.) a wide field with such freshness and sound information) 
based on a long and varied rural scholastic experience and a 
proper deference to agricultural economics, that her book is a 
joy. Each chapter is not only balanced and considered, it is 
vivified with mother wit. The volume closes with a telling 
presentation of the problem of the rural adolescent. A smal¬ 
ler book. Schools of To-day (Dent, pp. 119, +i X yi, 3s. 6d.) 
by Bolton King, formerly director of education in Miss 
Ashby’s own county, covers some of the ground double 
dug in The Country School The clarity and earnest spirit 
of these two volumes must fill us all with new hope. 

Among country books technically outside the sphere of 
human afiairs the palm for the most arresting may well be 
given to An Introduction to the Study of Bird Behaviour^ by 
H. Eliot Howard (Cambridge University Press, pp. 146, 
4 plates, 10 X 12^, 42s.). Its largeness of view reminds the 
present writer of the impression made years ago by Havelock 
Ellis’s monumental ‘ Psychology of Sex.’ In passing, it 
may be mentioned that the thoughts of the reader are carried 
into the sphere of human relations with searching results. 
In its own domain such writing as is to be found in this book 
must powerfully affect the common attitude towards bird 
life. The reader feels under the greatest obligation to the 
author’s disciplined understanding. The detailed accounts 
of the behaviour of a reed bunting and a yellow bunting 
during the season of reproduction are surely among the best 
things in bird literature and the sketches in illustration of that 
rapturous but strictly defined period stand by themselves* 
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Kf^ups for the Countryman 

T o the dweller in Rural Britain, the topography of the 
district in which he lives is always a source of joy and 
interest Every true Countryman delights in a map which 
enables him to become thoroughly familiar with the country. 
To show dearly on a map, not merely towns, main roads and 
railways, but such detail as byways, lanes, footpaths, woods, 
streams and the lie of the land, a scale of at least one inch to 
a mile is necessary. 

The ONLY maps which cover the whole of Great 
Britain on this s<^e are those produced and published by the 
Ordnance Survey, They are issued in several forms, of 
which the ‘ Popular Edition,^ mounted on linen and fcJded 
in covers, at lulf-a-crown a sheet, is a universal favourite. 
Each normal sheet of this series measures 27 X i8 inches, 
covering an area of 486 square miles. Contours are given 
at 50 ft intervals; objects of antiquarian interest are 
indicated in ‘Old English^ or ‘Roman* characters, and 
eadi sheet contains a mass of useful informarion not readily 
to be obtained elsewhere. 

For those who require an accurate map of any locality on 
a still larger scale, showing all buildings, field bound^ies, 
bench marks and many other features impossible to delineate 
on a smaller scale, the Ordnance Survey six inches to one 
MILE maps are inv^uable. These, too, are available for the 
WHOLE OF Great Britain. 

A large-scale plan, also, is a necessity to every owner of a 
country Estate and to every former who works on sdentific 
lines. Ordnance Survey pl^ on the scale of 25 inches to 
one mile are available for the whole of the cultivated portions 
of Great Britain. These show all detail drawn exactly to 
scale, and give the acrea^ of every enclosure. 

Full particulars of the Ordnance Survey Map^ ivith specimens and 
index diagrams, can be obtained from the Director-General, Ordnance 
Survey Omce, Southampton. When writing, readers of The Country- 
UAK should mention this announcement, and the County or Counties in 
which they are specially interested. 
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The book ends with an attempt to make a connec 
story and that involves a consideration of the mind story! 
The plans of bird territories, particularly four adjoining 
skylark territories, are full of interest.—More than a hundred 
pages of annotations appended to a most desirable new edition 
of Lubbock’s (Lord Avebury’s) observations on AnU^ Bees 
and Wasps (Kegan Paul, pp. 400, 8 plates, 5| X 8J, los. 6d.; 
make us realize the tremendous rate at which knowledge|oi 
non-human creatures and therefore of ourselves is growing 

While at the very top of their powers, Sidney and Beatric^* 
Webb, endlessly informed, alert, sedulous and level-headed 
have had the satisfaction to bring down to this year, with twc 
concluding volumes— Vlll and IX. English Poor Lau 
History {Part IL The Last Hundred Tears) —their great 
history of English Local Government. The earlier volumes 
are The Parish and the County^ The Manor and the Borough 
Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes, The Story of thi 
King^s Highway, English Prisons under Local Government 
and English Poor Law History {Part L The Old Poor Law). 
The two new volumes (pp. 1096, Sf X 8^) cost 36s., the 
whole set is los. ; and, from the date of its completion, 
county and district councils and country houses will be 
definitely divided into those which possess copies and those 
which do not. The Webbs, even with all their gifts of 
exposition, demand the reader’s attention, but no reader has 
ever grudged it them. Assuredly nobody is worth listening 
to for long on local government who has not been their 
scholar. It has been the great public service of the Webbs to 
strengthen ‘two great forces^—^the public-spirited citizen 
exercising his influence and manifesting his will in public 
opinion and the specialized investigator and expert adminis¬ 
trator supplying die organized knowledge and executing the 
social purpose.^ 

Praiseworthy though Sir Daniel Hall’s writing of Fer^ 
iilisers and Manures <1^ recognized to be, every author who 
has had the sore job of bringing a book up to date will agree 
that to have re-written Fertilisers and Manures twice, once in 
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Jttsi Tteady 

THE DIARY OF WILLIAM JONES 

Vicar of Broxboume 


Edited with an Introduction by O. F. Christie, M.A. Oxon 
Illustrations* Portraits 21/- net 

Being extracts from the personal records of the Rev. William Jones, 
Vicar of Broxboume during the period 1777-1821. The Editor is a des¬ 
cendant of the diarist, and author of ‘ The Transition from Aristocracy' 

Arthur Ponsonby says in his * More English Diaries *: ‘ This Diary is 
one of the manuscripts which certainly ought to receive greater publicity in 
a printed volume . . . the Reverend William Jones had individuality and 
character, original and peculiar powers of expression, and an overwhelming 
desire to scribble down at all periods of his life the ideas and impressions 
that were continually bubbling up in his very shrewd and observant mind,‘ 


Two Important Books 


By Judge Ben Lindsey and Wainwright Evans 

THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH 

4 th Impression 

Arnold Bennett said: * The Revolt of Modem Youth '* has fri^tened 
all America. It ought to be widely and carefully read in Britain, wpents 
should read it with humility. Clergymen, Nonconformist Ministers and 
Priests should study it having first forgotten all they have ever learnt 
about the mentality and the instincts of the young of both sexes.’ 


THE COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 

Srd Impression 

F. Tennyson Jesse said * *A carefiil reading of the judge’s book discloses 
the error of hasty generalisation which would probably occur to the English 
reader. It is exactly Judge Lindsey’s point that we are all of u^. in America 
and elsewhere, doing more or less the things that he advocates, but doing' 
them illogically dumstty, and very often iaefiectually/ 

10/6 net 
each volume 


BRENTANO’S, LTD. 
31 Ckiwer Street, London, W.C.1 
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1921 and once now, is to haye earned merit in no ordinary 
degree. May this book, so sound and cogent and within 
such moderate compass, be reprinted, like the first issue, eight 
times. The price is 8s. only (pp. 437, 5iX yf}. With this 
volume we may just mention Livestock Enterprises (Lippin- 
cott, pp. 501, 5J X 8 y, a popular summary of American 
practice, Agricultural Experiments in Cornwall^ alluringly 
compiled by the ex-chairman of the county council, and 
Minerals in Pastures and their Relation to Animal Nutrition 
(Lewis, pp. 1666 X 9f, los. 6d), by Dr. J. B. Orr and Helen 
Scherbatoff, of the Rowctt Institute, Aberdeen, a review of 
the noteworthy work which has been done, under the Civil 
Research Committee and the Empire Marketing Board, on 
the deficiency of minerals in Empire pastures as the cause of 
malnutrition in stock.—^The Horace Plunkett Foundation’s 
Yearbook of Agricultural Co-operation in the British Empire 
(Routledge, 5ix8J, los. 6d,), is this year 482 pages and full 
of interesting data and a long round-the-world report on 
agricultural business by K. Walter.—^No. 8 of the half-crown 
Rotharasted Conferences’ brochures contains a dozen meaty 
pafwrs by Sir John Russell, C. S. Orwin,and other writers of 
weight on Recent Changes in Systems of Husbandry in Eng^ 
land, —The newest poultry book is A Dictionary of Poultry^ 
by D. F. Suttie, (Blackie, pp, 287,5^ x 7J, 7$. 6d.J, contain¬ 
ing a number of illustrations. 

To his many other interests Sir Daniel Hall has added for a 
generation the tulip, and, now, in charge of the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution, where they say there is a larger 
variety of tulips than anywhere else in the world, he produces, 
with his accustomed efficiency, The Book of the Tulip 
(Hopkinson, pp. 2%^ 21s,}. With the assistance of two 
dozen pictures it tells all that is known and some things that 
may yet be known about a queer bulb that in its time has 
sent folk as diverse as Dutchmen and Turks crazy and is 
now ^thering devotees in this country.— Rock Gardens: 
How to Plan and Plants by A. Edwards (Ward, Lock, pp* 
320, 6 X 8J, 7s. 6d.}, is dated by its author from the rock 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 

The Study of Bird Behaviour 

By H. ELIOT HOWARD 
With II plates in photogravure. 

Royal 4to. 42s net. 

The subject of this book is the behaviour of birds 
in relation to their environment. The author des¬ 
cribes the course of events in the life of a Reed Bunting 
and a Yellow Bunting during the breeding season and 
tries to form a connected life-story. He then discusses 
the bird’s mind, taking as a basis the way a bird behaves 
in relation to its territory. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane :: London, E,C.4 


ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOdETY 

Founded by Cecil Sharp 

Summer Vacation School Evening Classes 

Norwich—August 3rd-17th includve Winter term starts Oct 7th 

COUNTOY DANCE PARTIES SUBSCRIPTION CLASSES 
MEMBERSHIP INVITED 

ParUetdars can he obtained from 

The Secretary, 107 Great Russell Street, W.CI 
Telephone: Museum 4580 


AUTHORS & COMPOSERS 

are invited to forward Novels, Poems, Stones, Tales for 
Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs, etc. 

No Reading Fees Established. 1898 

Two 18 pp. Booklets of CommeQdati(Si on application; also Current lists of 
Books and Music; ^ Writers Own Magasine/ 6d. monthly, speermen free 

Messrs. ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Ltd. 

89, LUDQATE HgJi, LONDON, E.C.4 
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ganien at Kew, where he is assistant curator, and possesses 
not only authority but perspicacity and 40 illustrations.— 
Evtry Day in My Garden, by F. Hadfield Farthing (Knopf, 
pp. 414, 5| X 7I, 7s. 6d.) is practical and full of facts and 
illustrations of real help to the amateur.— Rose Growing, by 
J. N. Hart (Ward Lock, pp. 128, 5 x 7i), a well-known 
authority and prize-winner, is a first rate shillingsworth. 

Along wiA a pleasant handy edition of Edward 
Thomas’s Icknield Way (Constable, pp. 332, 4| X 7, 3s. 6d.), 
with ail the Collins drawings, comes Roman Eskdale, by 
R. G. Collingwood (‘ Whitelaven News,’ is.}, which, with 
good photographs and plans, gives a glow to the antiquities 
of a remarkable district.— Car and Country; Week-End 
Signposts to the Open Road, by the experienced John Prioleau 
(Dent, pp. 241,4iX7i, 5s.), with 51 maps and some charm¬ 
ing drawings by John Garside, could not be better for the car 
or the fireside. An admirable piece of work.— Through 
the * Sheeres ’ : An Excursion in Britain by cycle and side¬ 
car, by A. E. Beckett (Drane, pp. 412, 4f x 7J, 7s. 6d.}, 
takes its readers all over Britain. 

0 

General Reading 

A LIST of books in most demand at Messrs. J. & E. 
Bumpus’s during the past quarter, which will keep the country 
readent from missing works of importance : 

Novels and Stories. —^Lewis, Dodswwiik; Connington, l^emesis at Raynkam Pamt i 
Uorgeax, Potirait in a Mirror; Rea, Six Mrs, Greenes; Attenborough, The Rich Young 
Man ; Warner, True Heart; Arlen, Lily Christine ; Walpole and Priestly, Farthing Hall ; 
Baring, Coat Without Seam ; Wells The King who was a King ; Garnett, No Love; 
Domford Yates, Masden Stakes; Wodehouse, Mr. MulUner Speaking; Remaroue, AU 
Quiet OH the Western Front; Beauclerk, The Love of the Foolish Angel; Sedgwl<^, Dark 
Hetter; Hr. Arts. 

Biogiupby and Memoirs. —Charteris, Earl Haig; O’Coanor, Memoirs of an Old Parlia* 
mentarion; Rolland, Beethoven the Creator; Low (Ed.), Gibbons* Journal; Pollard. 
Wdsey; Lord Haldane’s Autobio^aphy. 

Essays.— Spender, America of To-day; Inge, Assessments and Anticipations; Dreiser, 
Dreiser Looks at Russia ; Cole, The Next Ten Years in British Social and Economic 
Policy; Nathan, Free Trade Today ; Meakin, The New Industrial Revolution; Maurois, 
Lubbock, S^es of Eton; Lewis, Paleface; Herbert, Topsy, 
M.P.; VHJsaa,Tke House of Memortes. ^ * 

History.— Woolley, Excavations at Ur, The Sumerians : Coulton, Life in the Middle 
Agf, Vols. II and m ; Mowat, History of Great Britain; Plunket and Mowat, H^y 
HiOory of England; Davis, The Age of Grey and Peel; Parry, 
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Make full use of the ^preser^ng season * hy pro^vlding yourself 
nmth a copy of THE HOME PRESERf^ATlON OF FRUIT 
& VEGETABLES by Margaret f, M. Watson, 

6 s, net, ( 6 s, 6 d, by post) 

‘ Every housekeeper or cook should arm herself with 
this little work.*— The Field 

‘We should like to see this book in the hands of . . , 
every fruit-grower and market-gardener in this 
country.^— journal of Education 

*An admirable guide. . . . Should have a wide circu¬ 
lation.’^— North British Agriculturist 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Amen House London, E,C.4 


BOOKS 

Messrs. John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., BookseUers by 
Appointment to His Majesty the King^ 350, Oxford 
Street, W.i, have separate rooms for New Booics, 
Old and Rare Second-hand Books, for Books in leather 
Bindings, Bibles and Prayer Books, for Foreign Books, 
for Children’s Books, and for Books at Reduced Prices. 
They issue Catalogues, and Information about Books is 
sent on request. They clean and catalogue Private 
libraries, and are particularly interested in Modem 
First Editions and the fine work of the Private Presses 

BUMPUS 
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Sport, Travel ard Adventure.— Brooke, The Wav of a Man mth a Horse; Taverner, 
Trout Fishing from all Angles; Barrett, Practical Horsemanship ; Bercovici, NigMs 
Abroad: Stem, On Alexander's Track to the Indus; Wright, The Great Horn Spoon ; 
Markham, Roimnesque France; Clark, Trails of the Hunted. 

Poetry. —^White, Loved Helen ,* Mew, The Farmer's Bride, The Rambling Sailor: Davies, 
Collected Poems; Eliot, Poems 1909-192*1 ; Sarsoon, The Heart's Journey; Abbott 
Prose Pieces and Poems. 

Plays. —^Somerset Maugham, The Sacred Flame; Barrie, Mary Rose, Quality Street; 
Sfaerriff, Journey's End ; Berkeley, The Lady mxth a Lamp ; Milne, The Ivory Door ; 
Dane, Mariners. 

Art.—T horp, Erie Gill ; Studio Special Numbers, Decorative Art 1929, Etchings of 
To-day: Konody and Wilenski, Italian Painting. 

SCIENCE.—^Brown, Science and Personality; Haldane, The Sciences and Philosophy; 
E Idington, Science and the Unseen World, 

Religion. —Oman, Vision and Authority; Gibran, Jesus the Son of Man; Sadhn Sundar 
Singh, With and Without Christ; Mackay, /Isststaw/s at the Passion; Lodge, Why I 
Bdieoe in Personal Immortality; Von Huge!, Letters to a Niece ; The History of Christian' 
iiy in the Light of Modem KnowlMge (a collective work); Gore, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Foreign Books. —Remarque, Im Westen Nichis Neues; Green, Llviaihan; Farr&re, 
La Marche Funibre. 


Country Tales 

*A little measly talk over neighbours is right enough ; it do make the day go by a 
bit quicker, and sends a body to bed with a chuckle' —hlrs. Ellis's ‘ Villager ’ 

A LABOURER, asked where a certain man lived, said, 
‘ If ye want to know where he lives, he lives near the 
church 5 but if ye want to know where he bides, he bides at 
the public 

A YOUNG man at a University I should never think of 
naming lately asked his tutor, a woman, for a subject for 
a French essay. She suggested the women’s institute move¬ 
ment. After a fortnight the youth reported the subject to 
be too difficult, and said he had chosen prayer book revision. 

A FARMER came to an estate office to get some drain 
pipes. The agent’s lad who was of the age when he thought 
himself extremely clever, said, ‘We’ll have to raise your 
rent ’. The reply was, ‘ Yes, my lad, I wish you would, for 
it takes me all my time to raise it ’. 

Scene, a Gloucestershire rabbit shoot. The end of a 
covert with the guns standing expectantly outside. A scared 
rabbit declines to bolt. Beater, seizing animal in his hand 
and flinging it over the fence : ‘ Get on now, caant ’e and 
take an interest in the spoort j caant ’e see the gentle voake 
be a waitin’ i ’ 
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STAR PUBLISHING AGENCY 


(Sole Agents in the British Isles of the Star Publishing Trust) 

6 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 

LIFE IN FREEDOM 


By J. KRISHNAMURTI 





THE OLDEST & GREATEST SUNDAY JOURNAL 


* TT THILE the new journalism "ccm- 
^ ^ tinues to destroy all that is hresh 
and individual in the world of news¬ 
papers, THE OBSERVER remains 
a triumphant survival .’—The Nation 
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Old Friends, hy Sir Timothy Eden, Bart. 

O AK, ash, elm, and beech ! The names are strong and 
beautiful. There is a blunt simplicity about them as 
English as the trees themselves. Nothing little about ‘ oak 
no weakness in ‘ ash a rustic strength in ‘ elm ’, and a 
majesty in ‘ beech ’ ! But the fitness of our English names 
should not lead us to overlook their Latin synonyms. If 
these do not fill us with such an abrupt satisfection as the 
curt monosyllables of our native tongue, they have, in their 
more elaborate and musical grace, a charm which is their own. 
Quercus robur. There is strength in this as well as in 
‘oak’, but there is also something which we miss in our 
English equivalent, a suggestion of age, an impression of 
ungainly, twisted limbs. The letter ‘ Q ’ alone is coiled and 
tortuous as the knotted, ancient branches of the tree. Quercus 
would totter to the ground, overcome with years, did not 
robur, following after, hold him rudely propped, in a stern 
defiance of the advance of Time. In the Latin ‘ beech *, 
there is about/ajw a simple, unpretending elegance. It 
stands easy and secure, an open, friendly word 5 till syl- 
vatiea come with all the mystery of her ^arms } with Ac 
mysterious charm of letters—‘ s ’ and ‘ 1 ’ and ‘ v ’ (as 
* valleys’ charm, and ‘ violets ’); wiA visions of rustling 
woods, and sylvan shadows in sylvan glades, and Ae light 
tops of iimumerable trees Aat swerve across the sky. * Fagus 
sylvatica ! ’ We almost see Ae dryads. We almost hear Ae 
song of birds and feel Ae soft brush of passing wings. Ulmus 
is good and steady. A clowniA word, ulmus, which fills Ae 
mouA and tastes of Ae country. There is noAing elegant 
about ulmus, Aough someAing more, perhaps, Aan a mere 
clumsy rusticity. It hints at richness, too, productivene^ 
at Ae unwearied, never ceasing toil, Ae coarse fertility o£ 
Nature. Yes, tdmus speaks of Nature, a strong, physical 
Nature, wi A a smell of ear A about her working clothes, and 
large and liberal hands. Campestris paints a more idyllic 
picture. Here is Nature again, but in a gaily-flowered gown, 
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'Yhe "headers* Guides" 


The National Bock Council publishes each 
quarter Beaders* Guides ” to the best of 
the New Books. If you would like to receive 
free copies you are invited to register your 
name with W, H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
WHte for a Kegistradon Card 5 fill it in 
and return it, and the Readers* Guides will 
be delivered to you, commencing with the 
next issue. The Guides are free 

W. H. SMITH 

AND SON, LTD. 

Ne*wsagentSi Booksellers, Librarians, 
Stationers 

3S STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.a 
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Be a Successful Artist 

Talte the Joim Hassall Way to a Leisore. 

Time Porsuit of Fasdnatii^ Liters 

P ROBABLY everybody wishes Tie ot s1«s ooold draw. , 

Have you ever realist how easily and convenicDtly 
you can leara to do so ? 

Send along a copy of this sketch (or an original drawing) 
for criticism. By return of post you will receive a tandia 
opinion of your natural artistic ability fivm by a resotniud 
sxpeiit tc^thtf with a beautifully reprc^uced brochure con- 
tabling many FULL COLOUR PLATES. WASH DRAWINGS 
and PEN and PENCIL DRAWINGS (all the work of Mr. 

Hassell of those he has trained to be artists) 

This brochure will tel] you all about the John Hassell Postal Art Course. In your 
mn time, wherever you reside, John Ha^ell, R.i., can, from the raw material of your 
desire to draw and your oithusiasm to ieain. make of you a creative artist. As an artisi 
you will find incr^sed enjoyment in life, with a tocinating hobby which can reap a 
rich harvest whenevtt you so desire. Remember, good sketches are always sakabk. 

Without further delay, you should submit your sketch for criticism. Tte advice 
will be of immense value, the brochure a charming, inspifing and educational story. 
Write to:- 



Copy tM* 
shkeh for 

A* 

mneitsm 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. H 9 / 8 , St. Albans 
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with the grace and freedom of green fields about her. In 
U/mus camptsiris all the countryside is shut j the parks and 
meadows, the grazing cattle, the hedges, the waters that 
sparkle in the sun, the long-eared loping hare, the memories 
of idle days spent in the shadow of a haystack. As for 
Fraxinus^ listen to it ! You break your teeth on the word, it 
is so tough and hard ! 

0 

CatSi Weaselst and Dogs 

‘T remember, when in the Littleport Fen district’, 
X writes a correspondent, ‘hearing a countryman give an 
account of a hawk swooping down on its quarry and soaring 
away with it. It was soon noticed to be in difBculties and 
it was not long before it fell. Two or three people who 
ran to the spot were in time to see a weasel bound away. 
The hawk was quite dead. 

* I once saw one of our farm cats drop from a stack. I 
heard a feint squeak and on reaching the place found a dead 
weasel. There were two needle-like punctures at the back 
of its ear. The cat took no further notice of the weasel 
after the kill. At odd times we found dead weasels in 
various parts of the farm with similarly placed wounds. A 
miller’s cat near-by had some reputation for weasel-killing. 
One day it missed its mark and the would-be biter was 
bitten. The frenzied cat dashed about, and never tackled 
a weasel again.’ 

A reader was puzzled to know how a cat, which had had 
kittens in a remote farm building, where no food was brought 
to her, was rearing her ofi^jring. On passing one day he 
saw her swim into an adjoining pond, seize a moorhen, bring 
it struggling ashore, and place it before the young cats, which 
immediately fell upon it. 

Another reader has heard of a dog which went black- 
berrying. Alas, he took to gooseberrying and picking up 
%llen pears. Another dog was an urban dog and when he 
was taken into the country he was afraid at first to walk on 
the grass. A third animal which retrieves tennis balls is not 
a dog but a fox. 
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Bail? Chronicle 

The Sane Family Daily 

Wherfin lies its value and consequent popularity ? Affectionately 
known to two generations as “ Chronicu ” it fills a niche in the 
home life of England never to be attained by any other daily 
The reasons for this measure of esteem are not far to seek. An 
unrivalled and reliable news service—^home and foreign Poli¬ 
tics and Social questions dealt with in a way that carries deep 
conviction. Every phase and feature of public life covered 
—Parhament, the Church, the Law, Army and Navy, 
Women, Athletics, etc. 

All the resources of the camera are invoked in present¬ 
ing to readers the finest page of pictures in the Press 
to-day 

An exceptionally generous and comprehensive 
Free Accident Insurance Scheme is offered 
registered readers, without onerous conditions 
or regulations 

No other paper can approach ** The Chro¬ 
nicle ** in Its appeal to women—its house¬ 
hold and domestic pages are admittedly 
the best in any London paper. And 
the children are not forgotten 
The Daily Chronicle ” being 
printed simultaneously in Lon¬ 
don and Leeds can be on the 
breakfast tables of Britain 
every morning of the year 
without fail 

Thus we feel with justice 
that we may sum up by 
saying that the*‘Daily 
Chronicle” appeals 
to the world and 
his wife—and 
family 
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Creeper and Stone Fly, h Saljario 

I T is surprising how many of the simple rules of the dry 
fly art apply here also. So much so that one wonders 
that the dry fly purist is not sometimes tempted North to try 
this fescinating method of catching trout. The dry fly 
enthusiast can be assured that he will need all his skill and 
cunning while he will enjoy a complete change of scenery, 
acquaint himself with a different kind of stream, and discover 
some new joys in his art It is but necessary to say that the 
creeper whidi is the larva of the stone fly is common to 
most Border streams, is out about the end of May and begin¬ 
ning of June and that the season lasts little more than two or 
three weeks. The stone fly approximates as nearly as possible 
to the May fly in the Midlands and South and is in feet 
often wrongly described as the May fly by North countrymen. 
The stone fly is not at all like the drakes in appearance—^it is 
in feet more like a small dragon fly ! NortJi country trout 
are just as interested in the creeper and stone fly as their 
more aristocratic brethren of the South are interested a 
green or grey drake. If anything they show a preference 
for die creeper and oftener than not a better average be 
got with creeper. The creeper season is no ‘duffer’s 
fortnight.’ Generally, I have found it much easier to take 
trout with a May fly in the South of England or in France 
than to take trout from a Border stream even when the stone 
fly was hatching out good and well. Remember these 
points about creeper fishing, and this will be easily under¬ 
stood. This lure is used when the stream is dead low and 
generally when the weather is bright and sunny. Trout 
lie out in the gravelly shallows waiting for these tit-bits 
and a trout in shallow water on a sunny day is very easily 
SQued. Both creeper and stone fly are most delicate crea¬ 
ture^ and it is vastly easier to flick them off the hook than it 
is to fce^ them on. The finest of tackle must be used and 



DRYAD CANE FURNITURE 

The work of a craftsman, a Dryad Chair is 
made for comfort and it is strong. At prices 
from two guineas. Catalogfue post &ee from 

DRYAD WORKS, X Dept., St. Nicholas St., LEICESTER 


IS MADE IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES! 

Pnu 

Une Trout •• LFX •*/a/- 

Medium Trout ., H,E jai. .. ^ 

h Tournament line H . D .H, * * / 04/ 

Lake Trout, Grilse, etc. G JJ.G. 

Length b2 yards tack 

Tf difficult to buy locally write to: 

HENRY MILWAED & SONS Jitd 

FISHING TACKLE SPECIALISTS 

EEBDITCH 

Send for ‘ Flycraft' an illustrated booklet 
on Fly-Fisbing.—ed. post free. 
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the smallest of hooks. (The tackle used is similar to a 
Pennell tackle with the hooks reversed.) The Northern 
trout go to a creeper as quick as the proverbial lightning, and 
to take two trout out of six ‘ rises ’ is a mark of unusu^ skill 
—^it is the old story of timing the strike. Personally, I 
scarcely strike—^the trout himself will do all that is necessary 
if the line is under control. Does all this not suggest to the 
dry fly man the promise of a new and pleasurable experience ? 

Health and the Open Air 

‘ Nacktkultur, ’ h A Medical Man 

R egarding your artide/Taking off One’s Clothes’, 
many readers will be concerned about the part played by 
women in the ‘ Nacktkultur ’ movement. One of the most 
noticeable things in the photographs is the fact that women 
are as numerous as they are. In his preface to Dr. Par- 
melee’s book Dr. Havelock Ellis explains—^let me mention 
again that he does not advocate nudity groups—‘ It is 
women who are the natural pioneers in these matters, and 
always have been, as is indicated by the symbolical though 
prejudiced story of the Garden of Eden in the Book of 
Genesis. Women have, quite wholesomely, a larger dash 
of Nardssism in their temperaments, as Milton made dear 
in his picture of Eve in Paradise. Men, moreover, in these 
matters are extremely conservative and, only change their 
habits of dothing, however ugly and unhygienic, with ex¬ 
treme deliberation- Even in the adoption of so admirable 
a fabric as artificial silk, which women had the good sense 
to accept at once, men still hesitate except in minor articles 
of attire And he condudes : * The question of dothing 
—^the significance of its use and the significance of its disuse 
—^has occupied the human mind from almost the earliest 
tim^ ; it dways arouses fundamental problems in morals, 
psychology and aesthetics. The approach of a new attitude 
of dvJliasation towards dothing must fasdnat^s^e attention 
even of those among us who are still content to cbag humbly 
dong the worn-out garments of our immediate %[efathers.’ 
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DOCTORS CHlMft 
TEA 

a free trial offer/ . 5411 ) sent free 


Containing no free tannin Doctor % China 
Tea is specially suited to all dyspeptics 
and invalids. It is a blend of the £ln«t 
China tea, a delicious drink for all who 
insist on really good tea. Accept the iree 
trial ofier opposite 

Prteed at 8/- and 8/8 per lb. 

A super quality at Ai2 per lb. 

Hanlen Bros. & Lindsay, Lid. 

Dept. IS4 

30/4, Mincing Lane, E.C. 3 


Send 6(L in stamps to cover 
postage and packing for a S ox. 
packet of each of the 3/- and 
3/8 blends (».«., i Ib. in all) 
absolut^yFREE. A 3 oz. packet 
of the super 4/3 blend will also 
be enclosed on receipt ot an 
additional 6d, 



GREAT BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO 

Without Superior for Comfort, Pleasure and 
Health. 270 Bedrooms. Moderate Tariff. 
Ma^ificent Ground of Ten Aaes. 

No Branch Establishments* 

WRITE FOR EXUSIRATED PROSPECTD® 

MATLOCK 
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Frost Among the Shrubs 

B y midsummer this year (writes E.P.) we knew our fate. 

We could reckon up our losses in the garden plants and 
shrubs. The other day I asked the owner of a garden I 
much admire why he did not figure in the list of names of 
those who threw their grounds open to the public for the 
sake of the hospitals. ‘ What have I to show ? * he asked. 

‘ Effects of frost.^ And, indeed, those have been some of the 
chief effects of English gardens this summer: But they have 
shown themselves in different ways. Some shrubs have been 
killed outright, others have seemed to be dead and have 
recovered. The different varieties of CeanothuSy for in¬ 
stance, Veitchianus^ Gkire de Venailles^ Papillosus and so on, 
looked as dead as plants can till April was out, and then lit^g ^ 
green buds began to dot themselves along the branches. 
Buddleia glohosa looked like a bundle of firewood, and waited 
till mid-May to show that there was sap in it. GrevilUa 
rosmarinifolia^ with its lovely nautilus-like pink blossom, 
looks miserable still, with a branch here and there less grey 
than the rest, but terribly hard hit; and there beside it 
stands G. sulphuna untouched, A%ara mkrophylla^ whose 
tiny blossoms used to scent the summer wind with vanilla, 
may perhaps pull round j the foliage fell and the tree stood 
nake^ but in June there came signs of new buds. But the 
real gaps are among the tall heathers. -Australis and Veitchii^ 
that towered above the rest, dried like tinder and split as if 
lightning had struck them. And the Leptospermums and 
common myrtles—^they arc beyond hope. Where am I going 
to get even a myrtle cutting ? We have had no frost like this 
since 1895. And in 1895 most of us did not own these 
semi-hardy shrubs, and knew nothing about them. Now we 
know much. 

The delightful Cecil Torr, an account of whose books is 
given in ‘ Rural Authors’, notes that he established two grass 
walks,crossingoneanotherat right-angles,with hedges ten feet 



GARDEN ORNAMENTS 

The Labourer is Worthy of His Hire 

T he most indefatigable of gardeners must 
at some time sit at ease and enjoy the 
product of his labours and hot summer days 
are days for quiet enjoyment and reflection. Though 
the body be at rest and the eye replete with pride 
the mind will still be active. Note will be made 
of possible re-arrangements of colour, places there 
will be where the garden needs puUing together, 
somewhere a spot calls for added interest. Much 
help can be got by use of a figure or of vases, a 
birdbath or small pool. The Bromsgrove Guild 
recognise that their garden products are placed 
alongside the most beautiful things that nature, 
with man’s help, can provide and their quality 
must be in keeping with their surroimdings. 

BramsgroR Colld Ltd,, BramigniR, Wore. 
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high and four feet thick, made of clipped cypress and look¬ 
ing as solid as walls. I not only like the look of them, but 
find them very convenient—in one or other of those walks I 
can alwaj^ be out of the sun or out of the wind, if either is 
too strong. The cypress is Cupressus macrocarpa^ which 
grows very quickly here.’ 

To the question asked in the April Countryman, * Why 
on the north side ? ’ H.R.B. answers : ‘ Exotics tender to 
frost like the Californian ribes, are best planted on a north 
wall. While desirous of sun they protest the more when they 
feel it while in a frozen condition. The rapidity of thaw is 
damaging to the tissue 5 it recalls the treatment of animal 
tissue frostbitten, which, by the aid of snow delaying its 
return to normal, is helped to its recovery. May a like 
influence determine the first attempts at flowering of 
Eucryphias to be on the shady side.’ 

a 


Tail Corn 



A READER has recently encountered a Japanese who was 
visiting ‘ every place in the novels of Thomas Hardy 
Both Henry Ford and Sir William Morris are farmer’s 
sons. 

There have been references to Mussolini’s hymn, ‘ In 
Praise of Bread ’. Mr. G. H. Hallam is kind enough to 
send it to me and a translation of his own. Here is one 
verse : 


OnorcUe il Fane Honour Bread 

Gloria dei caxnpi Glory of the fields ^ 

Fragranza della terra Frawance of the land 

Fcsta della vita Festival of life 


^ The other verses desire that ‘ Italiani * shall ‘ amate, 
rispettate ’ and ‘ non sciupate ’ bread. 

A FOREIGN firm addresses us as * The County Man ’ 
another as ‘ Country Esq.’ 
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Who is the author of the following ?—* Give me the hillroadj 
the bleating of sheep, the clouds, the sun and the rain, the graves 
of laces, the thatched roofe of living ones, a pipe a fire 
when the day is closing,and a dean bed to lie upon until the sun 
calls in the morning. If fnends fail, the hill road never does. 
There is nothing in feithfulness like to it, and blessed is the 
man who has found it.* The new Prime Minister 

* Our sanitary inspector and surveyor,* writes a corres¬ 
pondent who has just been elected to a District Council, * has 
a red, blotchy face and a shaking hand. He has never had 
any training, and he has held his job for 20 years.* 

At a Connecticut gathering of that American agricultural 
organization, the Grange, notiiing was feasible but a ‘ social 
hour *, for it was found that during the week the Master of 
the branch had married the lecturer, that another leading 
man official had married a woman offidal and that both 
cockles were on their honeymoon. 

Mr. ^Qhn P. Maxton, M.A., B.Sc.(Agric.), of the 
Agricultural-Economics Research Institute, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, joint auiJior of ^ A Guide to Agricultural Policy *, is 
the son of the well-known Labour M.P. 

The Coming of tHE Combine. —Readers of the in¬ 
formed article in the last issue of The Countryman by 
Mr. J. E. Newman, of the Institute of Agricultural Engin¬ 
eering at Oxford, on * More Machinery in the Fidds, 
Mechanical Wheat Production at a Profit *, will not be 
surprised at the clarity and scrupulous fairness of his ‘ Report 
of the Trials of the Combine Haivester Thresher * (Claren¬ 
don Press, 2x. 6^.} which took place in Wiltshire last year 
with the praiseworthy assistance of Mr. J. H. Maggs. It is 
admitted that a grain-dryer must be provided on farms using 
the combine.^ And the combine cannot be recommended 
where straw is an important part of the crop. But climate 
is no bar, and the condusion arrived at is that the adoption 
of the combine as ‘ a practical means of harvesting should be 
seriously considered by large grain growers *. 
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Exquisite Irish Linen 
direct from Ulster 


Huttons, the well-known Irish linenhouse of Lame,have for 
50 years supplied the discerning public direct by post from 
the mills with the finest linen in the world at factory prices. 

The following are but a few of the wide range of Irish 
linen goods to be found in Huttons' complete catalogue 
which can be had post free 


TABLECLOTHS 



Irish linen Double Damask Table 
Goths, as illustrated, finest quality. 
These lovely cloths will wear for 
years and always retain their snowy 
silky sheen. Size 2x3 yds., 25K 
3 X 3K 2x3. S7i6 
Napkins to match. Size 23 in., 6 nap¬ 
kins for X4/8. Size 24 in., 6 napkin 
for 17/- 


HAN0KERCHIEFS 

Superfine quality Handkerchiefs, 
Hemstitched Irito Linen, Ladies’ 
Size 11 in., 8^6 per dozen. Men’s 
Size 18 in., 19/6 per dozen 


MEN’S COLOURED 
LINEN SHIRTS 

Men’s Coloured Linen Shirts made 
from the finest quality Irish Linen 
in plain colours and stripes, cut on 
scientific lines, fitted with stiff 
neckband, soft fronts and double 
cuffs, each shirt having 3 collars to 
mat(^. Ideal for all climates and 
the acme of comfort for Tropical 
wear 13/6 each 

PAIITEBNS FBEB 

‘NEVER FADE’ 
IRISH LINEN 
Hutton’s famous * Never-Fade * 
Irish Linen is ideal for making 
Dresses, Curtains, Bedspreads, et& 
As many as 71 delightful shades to 
choose from—all abwlately fadeless 
to sun or water. 36 ins. wide. 

Per yard.9/10 

71 PATTEBSS FREE 

REMNANT BUNDLES 

Remnant Bundles of White Em¬ 
broidery Linen for Needlework and 
Hand Thread Drawing, soft em¬ 
broidery finish, all large pieces. Per 
Bundle .90/- 


COMPLETE IRISH LINEN LIST FREE 

Gooda not approved may he rt&umed to be exchanged or money refunded. Send 
your Orders C.O.D, Postage paid on pareds value aoj- or over^^nder aol- 
add 6d, 

TCuSorCd 

160 Main Street, Lame, North Ireland 
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JT SMTTH COUNTY COURTHOUSE 

W E do not take in the ‘Smyth County Newsof 
Marion, Va. But the ‘ Saturday Review of New 
York, does, and it has been reading in it all about the great 
Steer Trial at the Smyth County courthouse. The issue 
was between Mr. Roscoe Wilkinson, owner of nineteen 
steers, and Mr. Henry Staley, in whose pasture the steers 
were put out to graze. Mr. Staley was suing Mr. Wilkinson 
for 181 dols. rent of the pasture. Mr. Wilkinson’s counter 
claim was for 199 dols. damages done to his steers. How 
was this damage done ? Well, it appears, says the ‘ Saturday 
that though not stated in black and white, Mr. Wilkinson 
had understood that the pasture was to be an entirely bachelor 
preserve. His steers, unagitated by any sort of social excite¬ 
ment, were quietly to fatten for the market. They did so. 
With no more disturbance than one would see through die 
plate glass windows of the Union Club, those steers spent a 
peacefiil summer. They throve and when in October a 
customer came to look them over they were a fine healthy 
lot, averaging 1,050 lbs. each, and a contract of sale was 
drawn up on that basis. Delivery was to be made a fortnight 
later. 

But during that fortnight trouble began. Mr. Staley 
allowed a Mr. Long to send over a squad of heifers to browse 
in that pasture. Romance entered the lives of the steers. 
The steers, Mr. Wilkinson claimed, lost all sense of how 
a respectable, just-ready-for-the-market steer should live and 
conduct himself. They looked at the heifers, they neglected 
their eating, they played tag with the lady cows all over the 
190-acre lot. Their days and nights were spent in revels. 
There was no peace in Mr. Staley’s pasture, the serpent had 
entered in. 

On the 24th Mr. Wilkinson came for the steers. They 
were so bad off, he said, that he had trouble in recognizing 
thehs^ the same bunch he had bought some days previously. 
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Gone was the sleek fatness, the contented look. Instead 
there was a bunch of wild-eyed, worn, ruffled, thinned down, 
sleepless and disappointed animals. When they were 
weighed they only averaged around 950 pounds. This was 
Mr. Wilkinson’s counter claim. Not to be selfish, Mr. 
Wilkinson said through his attorney, he was only claiming a 
loss of sixty pounds per steer. That made him due, he 
claimed, about 119 dols. from Mr. Staley. 

Mr. Wilkinson had assembled all the foremost authorities 
on steer psychology now living in Smj^ county. One by 
one they took the stand and told of the secret thoughts of the 
average steer. The steer, they agreed, is a sensitive animal. 
He has an imagination. When by himself or with other 
steers he is generally happy and careful. He eats, drinks, 
lies in the shade, grows fat and is sold for beef. It is when 
heifers come into his life that he changes. A heifer, it was 
brought out over and over again in most delicate language, 
has times in her life when she is filled with romantic thoughts. 
She thinks of a litde home and fireside and babies playing 
around the cottage door. Her heart is full of yearning. At 
such times somewhat the same thoughts get into a steer 
He, too, has romantic imaginings, and they are bad for his 
digestion. It was quite possible that some such things came 
into the lives of Mr. Wilkinson’s steers and Mr. Long’s 
heifers, the experts agreed. Under such circumstances, it was 
variously estimated, a steer might lose from 50 to 100 pounds 
in coquetting with a lush young heifer over a 190-acre lot 
Afterwards came the closing arguments by the attorneys. 
Mr. Collins spoke doubtfully of the great loss of weight 
suffered by Mr. Wilkinson’s steers. Mr. Funk began with 
the history of man. He traced a parallel with the fall oi 
Mr. Wilkinson’s steers. ‘ Who can blame a steer ? ’ he 
asked. Then the jury retired. They stayed out a good 
long time. Finally they came back with the verdict. Mr. 
Staley, of course, was awarded his 181 dols. rent. But from 
"nsthey deducted 25 dols. to pay for damages to Mr. Wilkin- 
sonV steers. 
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AS ONE COUNTRYMAN TO ANOTHER 

F or this issue we omit our leading article in order 
to give the utmost prominence, on the advent of 
a new Government, to what must be regarded as the 
most weighty non-Party declaration on agricultural 

■policy yet published. Vari- 
<d:he Agricultural Situation qus non-Pafty agricul- 

What Ought to he Done tural conferences have 
and been held. But at public 

What Can he Done Now conferences it is impos¬ 
sible for responsible 
men, in the public service, or with close Party 
affiliations, to speak their whole mind. It is 
obviously much to be regretted that the country 
should lack the guidance of non-partizan leader¬ 
ship by acknowledged authorities at a time when 
the agricultural situation calls for important 
decisions. We accordingly decided that, immedi¬ 
ately the General Election excitement was over, we 
should endeavour to meet the difficulty by com¬ 
municating with representative rural minds and 
asking confidentially for a candid answer to the 
question. Can the State help and can it help now ? 
In order that our readers should feel that replies, 
which must perforce be printed anonymously, stand 
for knowledge, experience and responsibility and 
are not partizan we begged to be allowed to give, 
separately from the replies, the names of our corres¬ 
pondents. All but two—^who are in important 
positions in the service of the State—kindly agreed 
to the adoption of what one correspondent was good 
enough to call ‘ a very ingenious devicea second 
‘ a stimulating plan ’ and a third * a great idea 
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As we have had a response s& gratifying that the 
replies would, if printed in full, fill all the reading 
space even in this enlarged issue of The Country¬ 
man, we are glad that we had the forethought to 
stipulate that we might give the substance rather 
than the full text of the letters. We do not think, 
however, that in the necessary work of condensation, 
injustice has been done to the views of any corres¬ 
pondent. The names of our correspondents are 
listed below, alphabetically, the reflies being printed 
in a different order. We may perhaps be pardoned 
for chronicling our satisfaction that almost every one 
of these agricultural authorities is known to us as 
being a reader of The Countryman. We greatly 
regret to be compelled to leave over some replies 
until our next issue : 

His Grace the Duke of Montose. Owns 115,000 acres 
'The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Acland, Bart, Forestry Com¬ 
missioner, ex-Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
ex-Financial Secretary to the Treasury, author of ‘The 
Farmers’ Dilemma,’ etc. 

The Rt Hon. the Lord Bledisloe, ex-Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary for Agriculture, chairman of Lawes Agricultural 
Trust, ex-president Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
ex-president Dairy Farmers* Association, ex-president 
Landowners’ Association, ex-chairman Farmers’ Club 
F. N. Blundell, ex-M.P. (Conservative), author of ‘The 
Agricultural Problem’ 

J. R, Bond, agricultural organizer, Derby C.C. 

J. O. Boving, Swedish engineer-farmer, who has written in a 
thoughtful way. on agriculture in the ‘ Spectator ’ 

A. Bridges, M.A., Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute, Oxford 

A. H. Brown, chairman of Hants Farmers’ Union 
Hon. Stafford Cripps, K.C., farmer in Oxfordshire 
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C. Dampier Whetham, F.R.S., chairman Machinery 
Committee, Ministry of Agriculture, member of Agricul¬ 
tural Wages Board, author of ‘ Politics and the Land*, 
etc. 

Joseph F. Duncan, secretary of the Scottish Farm Servants* 
Union and member of many Royal Commissions and 
Government Committees 

H. W. France, tenant farmer in Herefordshire, active in the 
N.F.U. 

Lieut-Col Fremantle, Conservative M.P., author of 
* Health and Empire * 

G. T. Garratt, author of ‘ Hundred Acre Farm ‘ Agricul¬ 
ture and the Labour Party etc. 

T. Hacking, agricultural organiser, Leicestershire C.C. 

Sir Daniel Hall, F.R.S., LL.D., Technical Adviser to 
Ministry of Agriculture, author of ‘ A Pilgrim^e of 
British Farming,* ‘Agriculture after the War*, ‘The 
Soil *, ‘ Fertilisers and Manures *, ‘ The Feeding of Crops 
and Stock *, etc. 

The Rt Hon. the Viscount Hampden, Lord Lieutenant 
of Herts, chairman of the Herts non-Party conference. 

Robert Hobbs, the well-known breeder and judge 

A. Holness, organizer, National Union of Agricultural 
Workers 

D. B, Johnstone-Wallace, director of the East Anglian 
Institute of Agriculture 

The Rt. Hon. the Marquess of Linlithgow, chairman of the 
Departmental Committee on Distribution and Prices of 
Agricultural Produce, 1923, etc. 

E. M. H. Lloyd, author of ‘ Stabilisation *, ‘ Experiments in 
State Control *, etc. 

Captain A, R. McDougal, 30 years a farmer on 3,000 
acres 

A. P. McDougall, active in N.F.U., founder of the well- 
known agricultural auction mart. 

Archibald MacNeilage, editor of the ‘ Scottish Fanner ^ 
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T. Milburn, principal Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College 

J, W. Moss, a veteran and much-respected farmer in Essex 

Vaughan Nash, C,B., ex-vice-chairman of the Develop¬ 
ment Commission and member of the Departmental 
Committee on the Settlement of Soldiers on the Land 

J. E. Newman, Institute of Agricultural Engineering, 
Oxford 

The Rt Hon. the Lord O’Hagan, chairman of the Mansion 
House non-Party Agricultural Conference 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Olivier, K.C.M.G., ex-Secretary 
of the Ministry of Agriculture 

Dr. J. B. Orr, D.S.O., M.C., D.Sc., director of the Rowett 
Research Institute 

C. S. Orwin, director of the Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford, Estates Bursar of Baliiol 
College, author of ‘ Farm Accounts *, ‘ Farming Costs 
‘Tenure of Agricultural Land’ (with W. R. Peel), 
‘ Estate Accounts ’, etc. 

Ernest Parke, farmer in Warwickshire 

H. B. Pointing, editor of the ‘ Land Worker ’ 

F, J. Prewett, Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
Oxford, author of ‘ The Marketing of Farm Produce 
‘ A Survey of Milk Marketing etc. 

A. G. L. Rogers, formerly of the Ministry- of Agriculture, 
author of ‘ The Business Side of Agriculture ‘ History 
of Agriculture and Prices etc. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Bart, M.P., chairman of the farmers’ 
organization in Scotland, and owner of 100,000 acres 

R. J. Thompson, ex-Assistant Secretary of Ministry of 
Agriculture, author of the official series of reports on 
agricultural statistics, president of Agricultural Economics 
Society 

Christopher Tumor, well-known landowner-farmer, ex¬ 
chairman of the Farmers’ Club, author of ‘ Land Problem 
and National Welfare ’, ‘ Our Food Supply ’, ‘ The Land 
and the Empire ’, etc. 
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J, A. Venn, Cambridge School of Agriculture 
Arthur R. Wannop, agricultural organiser in the South of 
Scotland 

W, O. Watt, the agriculturist some account of whose 
forming on his own land and for Henry Ford was given in 
the last issue of The Countryman 
Professor T Wibberley, author of ‘War and our Food 
Supply \ ‘ Continuous Cropping and Tillage \ ‘ Dairy 
Farming ‘ Farming on Factory Lines \ ‘ The Round of 
the Farm etc 

E. F. Wise, C.B., late British representative on Permanent 
Committee of Inter-Allied Supreme Economic Council, 
member of Food Council 

F. A. Woodley, the fanner a note on whose successful 
forming appeared in the April Countryman 

ENGLAND AND JFALES 

I.— At the present time in a country like Great Britain, 
where the industries and commerce are dominant and in ever 
closer contact with the countryside, because of the develop¬ 
ment of transport, agriculture is in need of protection against 
the competition of the industries for men and capital and 
against the pressure of low prices caused by the unorganized 
character of forming throughout the world. Protective 
duties have often proved ineffective and are unwelcome to 
the great consuming public. In a declining industry they 
may be a shelter for the unprogressive instead of a stimulus 
to better production. A preferable method would be the 
creation of Purchasing Boards for each of the chief articles of 
food, which would be endowed with a monopoly and in- 
struaed by Parliament every five years as to the excess they 
may give for home and Empire produce above the prevailing 
world price. The Boards should be commercial organiza¬ 
tions, free from immediate control either of Whitehall or 
Westoinster. The excess price paid for the British and 
Empire part of the produce would spread in prices 
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Teach your children Thrift 

This Home Safe may now be had, 
free, from the nearest branch of the 
Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in. Ask for par¬ 
ticulars at any branch office 

WESTMINSTER BANK 
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charged by the Board to the millers and other wholesale 
purchasers. Since the Board would have the world^s stocks 
to draw upon, control of prices in further dealings would be 
unnecessary, since any attempt at monopoly could be broken 
up by obtaining further supplies from the Board. By this 
method encouragement could be given to improve production 
at home, capital could be attracted back to the land with the 
promise of agriculture becoming again a stable industry, and a 
material bond of Empire would be created which would soon 
render the Empire self-supporting. All this can be done now. 

The fanning community requires more education, more 
technical instruction and advice, and the education should be 
given free. Collectively, the English farmers have fallen 
behind in their methods 5 they can effect many improve-^ 
ments, but the inducement to better practice will come more 
from the prospect of better prices than from the threat of 
bankruptcy. 

II.— Agriculture, in common with other industries, is 
suffering from slowly falling prices caused by an appreciation 
in the \^ue of gold. What is needed is some international 
action which will tend to stabilize the value of gold and thus 
limit the fluctuations in the prices of agricultural commodities 
to those caused by variations in the supply and demand for 
those commodities alone. The question is being considered 
by the League of Nations, and if a sound solution can be 
found the Government should co-operate. 

Apart from this, the main cause of the present agricultural 
depression in this country is the low price of cereals, particu¬ 
larly wheat. Protection and subsidies are open to grave 
objections which are practically insurmountable, and pro¬ 
pels for stabilizing the price of wheat by State Purchase do 
not in themselves result in higher average prices. If higher 
average prices are paid to the home consumer a subsidy is 
involved, and it would be simpler to pay a subsidy direct 
rather than embark on State Purchase, which involves enor*^ 
mous difficulties. If subsidies are excluded, it is not dear 
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that the State can take any direct action which would 
ameliorate the depression due to large world crops. 

Apart from the special circumstances due to low cereal 
prices^ agriculture is faced with the need for adjusting 
increased cost of production to current price levels. This is 
most likely to be done successfully on small forms where 
little outside labour is employed, and on very large forms 
where first-class management and organization is practicable. 
The State might facilitate the formation of small farms, and 
might investigate and demonstrate the results to be obtained 
on farms of several thousand acres. 

III.— If the general interests of the nation be assumed to 
be the fullest development of export trade, the State cannot 
take any action to assist, as increase in home production of 
food implies a reduction of the capacity to import goods, 
which are paid for in imported food. If the general interests 
of the Nation, on the other hand, take into account a per¬ 
manent loss of a portion of the export trade, then it is necessary 
to develop the purchasing power of the internal market, 
which to a considerable extent, implies a greater employment 
and a higher production from the land. Having regard to 
the standard of living of the English as compared with the 
foreign agricultural communities, increased purchasing 
power of the home agricultural community can never be 
secured save by Protection. 

Apart from these issues, the State can take control of the 
purchase and sales functions of the agricultural industry, as it 
did during the War. We have, however, no means of 
knowing whether in a free world market this State control 
would be more efficient than the means by which purchase 
and sale are carried out under private enterprise. Person¬ 
ally, I have no doubt that State control could be made a very 
great source of economy both to producer and consu'mer. 

In my view it is perfectly practicable for either of these 
policies to be undert^en now. 

On his own account the English farmer can do little for 
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himself since his market is largely supplied and ruled from 
abroad. No amount of organization will avail to raise his 
prices above the level of the world prices. A strong trading 
organization, however, on the part of the farmer would 
doubtless lead to cutting out certain redundant operations in 
distribution. 

A root trouble of our agriculture is: the system of land 
tenure is worn out and prevents capital going into the land. 
The only remedy is State Control, and this could be put into 
force now. 

IV. —As the depression is so markedly local in its inci¬ 
dence, being in the main correlated with soil conditions, no 
general measure of State assistance (excluding Protection) 
would be justified. Relief granted over a period of years to 
certain heavy and light land districts, if feasible economically 
and administratively, might, at a comparatively reasonable 
expenditure, bring help where it was most needed. A 
continuation of the recent policy, represented by the familiar 
and minor forms of aid, seems, owing to its cumulative 
effects, to be eminently desirable. International agreement 
upon the subject of gold reserves and stabilization of prices is of 
the utmost importance. In the case of both local and 
general forms of internal relief, action is certainly practicable 
now. In the sphere of world finance the British Govern¬ 
ment obviously cannot move alone. 

In the long run, farmers adjust their methods to altered 
conditions ; apart from this action, which implies on the 
part of producers willing study of the utilization of man¬ 
power and of machinery, the ready adoption of recently 
provided marketing, transport and credit facilities and com¬ 
bination wherever possible, they can do little. 

V. —I AM a believer in what the Labour Party puts 
forward as a cure for the ills from which agriculture is 
suffering, but the Labour Party^s policy is a part of a great 
scheme of industrial reconstruction and cannot be txurn from 
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Jewellery Insurance 

LADY BLANK COMPLAINS 

‘ Wliilst shopping your brooch was stolen and 
your Insurance people won’t pay ? ’ 

‘ They say they are not liable/ 

* Your policy—Oh, you have it there. Thank 
you. Yes, as I anticipated this policy covers 
Theft only from your house or place of temporary 
residence. It is the ordinary Burglary and Theft 
policy/ 

‘But how am I to know where Theft will 
occur ? I wanted insurance to cover Theft any¬ 
where/ 

* Then, Madam, you were not properly advised. 
It is unfortunate that we did not have the 
privilege of advising you before this happened. 
You have the wrong kind of insurance. The 
Company are really within their rights in declin¬ 
ing to meet this claim under this policy. Again, 
can you be sure that the brooch did not 
simply fall off in the street ? ’ 

‘ I do not think it did, but I cannot be sure. 
Still, when I insured my jewellery I wanted the 
Insurance to cover anything that might happen. 
Cannot that be done ? * 

* Certainly it can be done. We can cover loss or 
damage from any cause whatever^ anywhere and 
anyhow except wear and tear, and in the case of 
furs damage by Moths. We shall be very pleased 
to arrange it and to see that this sort of thing 
does not occur again.’ 

J. W. PRESCOTT & SONS 
Insurance Brokers 
42 High Street, Banbury 

In the County of Oxford 
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that scheme without running the risk of destroying a great 
partof its value. 

VI.— ^Agriculture can never be effectually assisted by 
the State, or indeed be treated with reasonable fairness, as 
long as the landlord-tenant system is predominant, with the 
result that, as an economic proposition, any benefit conferred 
upon the agricultural industry (even the removal of admitted¬ 
ly unfeir burdens) can pass into the pocket of one who 
merely receives rent—often fer too little—for the land, and 
is not himself actively engaged in raising food upon it or 
otherwise winning wealth from it. A condition precedent 
to the fair treatment of agriculture by the State and the 
confident employment of capital and enterprise in its conduct 
is therefore either (i) the supersession of the landlord-tenant 
system (as the usual system of land tenure) by that of occupy- 
ing-ownership, such as prevails in every country in the world 
where agriculture is normally prosperous and continuously 
in the enjoyment of State encouragement and sympathy, or 
(2) the stabilization of the rent of purely agricultural land 
(after due and fair valuation), its increase thereafter being 
only permitted (on a recognized scale) after expenditure of 
capiti upon improvements of admitted economic value. 
The latter would in feet be an extension to all agricultural 
land of Evesham Custom, now applicable to land under firuit. 

The bulk of the profit on agricultural produce raised in 
England passes to the middleman or distributor and not (as in 
other and more prosperous agricultural countries) to the 
producer. This can only be cured (as in these countries) by 
co-operation among agricultural producers, not by Govern¬ 
ment action. In no country in the world has co-operation 
a vigorous existence except where occupying-ownership is 
the rule and not (as in Britain) the exception. 

However beneficent and enlightened individual ‘terri¬ 
torial magnates* may be, there is an inevitable and growing 
prejudice in a small country like ours, with a population of 
over 40jOOO,ooo, against vast estate such as are to be found 
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in * the Dukeries' and parts of Scotland* Such prejudice 
operates to the political detriment of the whole landed 
community. A similar prejudice exists against very large 
farms in areas where much smaller holdings (more intensively 
farmed} are sound economic propositions. No single indi¬ 
vidual should be permitted to own more than 5,000 acres or 
to farm more than 2,000 acres of good agricultural land. 
But all land acquired by the State or by a local authority for 
the purposes of ‘ closer settlement ^ should be paid for at its 
full market value (taking into account its value for other 
than agricultural purposes} and not at the capitalized value of 
its present net income as farm land. 

We are threatened with the loss of our Oversea Dominions 
or their settlement with people of alien race owing to the 
inexperience (and consequent disinclination to settle overseas} 
of our surplus population. Our landlord-tenant-labourer sys¬ 
tem does not produce successful migrant settlers, like the sons 
and daughters of the small occupying owners of Denmark, 
Southern Sweden, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia and other 
European countries, who develop in a far more suitable 
environment athome notmerely the agricultural knowledge but 
the self-reliance, resourcefulness and business capacity which 
are so essential to the success of farming in a new country. 

With the present balance of political parties in Parliament 
and a deep consciousness on the part of all that British 
agriculture sorely needs, a firmer foundation and a clear and 
settled national objective, there never existed a better oppor* 
tuni^of^arriving amicably at a concordat as a continuing 
basis'^ prosperity for our British countiyside. 

'^II.—^The depression in agriculture, which is due to the 
fact that prices are too low compared with cos^, though 
mce localized than is often supposed, is severe in arable 
faming both on heavy days and on the most infertile light 
ands. Even grass farmers, and arable farmeis on good 
loan^, though not generally losing money, on the average are 
making profits too small to compensate for the capital and 
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work of management which they put into their holdings. 
Farm wages, though higher than in any other European 
country, are low compared with those in other industries in 
England. Agricultural rents, on the average very little 
more than before the War, are too low compared with the 
much higher costs of repkirs, etc., and are an inadequate 
return for the capital invested, originally in equipping the 
land and continually in its upkeep. Agricultural wages, 
agricultural profits and agricultural rents should all be higher 
to secure a healthy state of the industry, unless costs can be 
lowered to meet the low level of prices. 

The causes of the depression may be classified under two 
heads. Firstly, owing to the slow turn-over, the long, 
economic lag, of agriculture, it suffered specially severely 
during the rapid general fall in prices from 1921 onwards. 
It still feels fhe after-effects, especially the dislocation be¬ 
tween sheltered and unsheltered industries, whereby, for 
instance, the railway servant and town dairyman obtain their 
high wages partly at the cost of the agricultural labourer. 
Secondly, the prices of agricultural produce tend always to be 
lower than those of other commodities because of the attrac¬ 
tive nature of a fanner’s work, which draws and retains 
more men than the economic returns warrant, and also 
because in some countries peasant cultivators with a low 
standard of life compete with our more highly paid labourers. 

As regards the first cause of the depression, the fall in 
prices was chiefly due to monetary influences—to the 
increase in the value of money in terms of goods and services 
produced by various deflationary measures and effects. The 
fall in prices cannot be reversed, but, accepting the gold 
standard as an accomplished fact, a further fall might be 
prevented by international agreement to economize gold, so 
as to allow currency and credit to expand in proportion to the 
growth in the world’s business, and thus keep constant the 
general level of prices. Beyond this, the only remedy is to 
diminish the dislocation between sheltered and unsheltered 
industries by lowering costs in the former so as to lighten the 
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burdens which they impose on the latter. Towards this the 
State can do little directly, though all proposed measures 
should be watched lest they should tend to confirm or 
increaise the natural monopoly enjoyed by sheltered indus¬ 
tries at the expense of the others. 

The second group of causes—^those which tend to make 
agricultural prices lower than others—are probably beyond 
State control. They can only be met by diminishing coSt% 
as has been done during the last few years by de-rating, cheap 
credit, increased facilities for marketing, and encouragement 
of education and research. These measures have been very 
much on the right lines ; they should be continued, and, 
where possible, extended. 

If all such remedies are insufficient, some men will ask for 
subsidies or protection. But other industries can make out 
as good a claim for assistance as agriculture, and subsidies are 
almost as unlikely as Protection. Nevertheless, if a subsidy 
were to be given, evidence shows that it can be confined to 
the soils where arable farming is most depressed, where alone 
farmers need it, and where alone such heroic measures might 
possibly be justified. 

Some of the most characteristic proposals of the three 
political Parties would do harm, and not good, to agriculture, 
(i) ‘ Safeguarding ’ or Protection will never be given to food, 
and, though it has done no harm in its present restricted 
form, its wider extension might impose a heavy burden on the 
fanner, (iij Fixity of tenure favours the bad farmer, who 
becomes difficult to remove, (iii) Nationalizing the land 
would do nothing to raise prices or lower costs, and would 
destroy the present admirable and clastic system of owner and 
tenant, whereby the former obtains cheap capital from his 
landlord because of the ‘ amenity value ’ of land. The 
worn difficulties to-day are found where the farmer has been 
obliged to depart from the system and buy his land. From 
what has been said it will be seen that I think the benefits of 
Sure action are limited in scope. Those indicated above 
could be undertaken or continued at once. 
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VIIL— It is unlikely that any new measures proposed 
for the increase of agricultural prosperity could be anything 
like as effective as would be vigorous pushing on with those 
measures which are already in use. A good beginning has 
been made in attacking marketing questions. In research 
and education there has been more than a beginning. Under 
the very adverse conditions of recent years what would have 
been the fate of agriculture if there had been no compensating 
educational movement ? The laying of a foundation is 
necessarily a slow business. There is in this case first the 
getting of new knowledge, then the testing of it, then the 
education of the new generation of farmers, and finally years 
must pass before the young generation which has benefited 
by new knowledge can acquire the necessary experience to do 
better than its fathers. Though there are farmers and 
farmers, there is a percentage of the right sort large enough 
to give the Statens educational policy good chances of success. 
Fundamentally, you must depend on the man and the woman, 
and education is the prime object. 

The British public, chiefly urban and necessarily divorced 
from all contact with the farmer’s business, is a difficult public 
to serve. It is only in a restricted sense that the British 
farmer has ‘ the finest market in the world at his doors.’ It 
is this fine market—open to the world and largely dis¬ 
regarding the effects of season, or the anatomy of farm animals, 
in the demands which it makes for supplies—^that at times 
reduces the farmer to a condition of despair. It is because of 
the inelasticity of the demand and because our public do not 
use up what is grown at home, as do the peoples of self- 
supplying, or food exporting nations, that the vagaries of 
seasons bear so heavily on the prosperity of British agricul¬ 
ture. Now it may be unreasonable to ask that the public 
should eat what the British farmer sets before them, since he 
contributes but a fourth of their supplies 5 but at a time when 
women have gained so large a measure of control of the 
nation’s affairs, it is not unreasonable to invite them to give 
their attention to this difficult problem of national economy. 
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It is in their power to effect such alterations in the rationing 
of our homes as would assist farmers, for example* by in¬ 
creasing purchases when foods are abundant, as potatoes were 
last season, or by modifying demands for particular cuts of 
meat, which would deprive the butcher of his plea for high 
prices in the shop‘(but poor prices on the farm) because 
certain joints only are saleable. Too little importance is 
attached to education in the choice of foods, and to the effect 
which lack of the consumers* co-operation exercises on the 
prosperity of agriculture. Indeed it may" be questioned 
whether it is not the Danish kitchen rather than the Danish 
farm, or the Danish school, that yields us the clearest insight 
into reasons for distresses in our nation’s agriculture. Is it 
not as true to say to-day, as in the sixteenth century f 

For husbandry T^eepeth 

When huswifry slcepeth 

And hardly he creepeth 

Up ladder to thrift. 

IX.—^The smallholder, that is to say the farmer who 
works land up to say 75 acres, is in point of numbers, though 
not of acres, the outstanding figure in English farming, and I 
hope the Government will realize his significance and do 
what may he practicable to assist him. Certain agricultural 
economists—somewhat hastily as I cannot help thinking— 
have written him off the book of national assets as an un¬ 
economic factor destined to go down before the marvels of 
mechanized large-scale farming. (Where are these super- 
farmers and their profits ?) I submit that it is short¬ 
sighted folly to dismiss in this fashion, because they are small, 
ill-equipped men, a class, a large proportion of which knows 
and practises the art of making the most of land and of 
doing so at a time when large farms are going out of cultiva¬ 
tion and the air is heavy with depression. I submit further 
that a Government that looks ahead must choose between a 
future in which great tracts of land are to go out of cultivation 
and one in which—soil and locality permitting—small 
occupying owners are mobilized as the second line of defence. 
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I am ihcHned to put first in order of importance among 
things that the State should and can do, the adoption of 
measures for preserving and strengthening the position of the 
working farmer and his wife and family. Let extension go 
along with this, but first of all let us see that the farmer who 
is at it from morning to night in his shirt sleeves gets his due, 
I suggest a few modest and inexpensive and practical steps in 
this direction as a minimum programme : 

1. —^Enable county councils, by liberal State grants, to 
increase their staff of agricultural organizers so that the small 
man can get the help and advice of which he stands in need 
and of which, as things are, he is frequently deprived. 

2. —Let it be part of the duty of the organizer to bring the 
small-holders into associations, of however loose and elastic 
a type, where they can discuss their affairs and get and give 
practi<^ advice. Organization of some sort is indispensable 
as a means of gaining confidence and establishing such mutual 
relations as may issue in practical co-operation. Member^ 
ship of an association ought in my opinion to be a condition 
precedent to assistance. 

3. —A readily accessible and simple system of credit which 
Government should proceed to establish in co-operation 
with county councils and banks. It can hardly be suggested 
that any of the credit schemes so far thrown up meet the case 
of the bulk of small-holders. And yet they must have 
credit if they are to continue to exist 

The State can do Iitde in such matters for the isolated. 
For an association it can do a great deal. Besides, if the 
small men who know and do their job are to count as they 
ought, and are to be ready for the emergencies which appear 
to be imminent, they must get together. 

May I make one or two general suggestions ? (a) 
Agricultural depression is being experienced all over the 
world and it is much to be hoped that Government will not 
stint help in men or money required for the elucidation of 
causes and the working out of remedies at Geneva and Rome, 
(b) The new and successful type of agricultural marketing in 
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force in Scotland will no doubt be closely watched by th< 
marketing authorities of the Ministry of Agriculture. This 
pioneer work should open the way for advances in Englanc 
and Wales, (c) The organization of a State intelligenc( 
service, modelled on the general lines of that in the U.S.A.; 
which should marshal and disseminate daily, by wire anc 
wireless, authoritative marketing information, would be s 
boon of the utmost value to farmers large and small. * 

X.— ^Whether nationalization or State ownership i 
desired ultimately, farmers require a course of occupyir 
ownership to give them that sense of self-reliance, respon^ 
bility and enterprise which is essential if they are to wo/ | 
out their own salvation. No Government can work out tf ♦ 
salvation of the agricultural industry. The first essentia^ 
therefore, is properly devised machinery for land purchase 
along the lines of the accepted systems which have workcqi 
successfully in countries which long ago adopted them, 
The second great measure must be the organization of 
marketing, and we are nearer organized marketing than ever 
before. But the formers must do their part now county by 
county, and a conference of all agricultural intertwcv m each 
county should be summoned to see what steps caijib^^aken 
forthwith to organize marketing in their respective areas,i 
On occupying ownership and on organized marketing dc 4 
pends the regeneration of agriculture. The State must, or 
course, be encouraging and the public sympathetic 5 con¬ 
fidence must be restored in the minds of the farmers. Parti¬ 
cular attention should, of course, be concentrated upon 
improving the condition of the 268,000 small-holders in the 
country who have been so long neglected, but in regard to 
placing men on the land as independent cultivators, in any 
artificial way, great care should be taken and the world 
situation carefully reviewed. If there arc sufficient culti¬ 
vators to feed the world’s white population and if the natural 
^>^ase is sufficient to take care of the natural increase in the 
population, it is clear that artificially to create more 
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cultivators would be to increase supply beyond demand. In 
many food commodities at the present moment supply does 
indeed exceed demand. 

XL—If the dying away of cereal growing can only be 
arrested by guaranteed prices, the sooner wheat is guaranteed 
the better. I should leave the other cereals alone and make 
it compulsory to use a big enough proportion of English 
wheat in home-ground flour to ensure the wheat being used. 
Research, experimental and demonstration work do good* 
there is need for research into soil physics as affected bjj 
different methods of cultivation, and for experimental farm w 
where different methods of cultivation can be tried. The] I 
are plenty of manurial trials and too few cultivation exper I 
ments. It is a difficult problem, for success varies with s<m 
and season as in all agricultural operations. A new techniquli 
for tractor working must be developed—this could be hast! 
ened by informed experimenting. We want to know how fan 
it is possible to adopt methods which abroad have so cheapened] 
production as to lead to the present condition of things. 1 

XII.—^The resolutions passed by the recent National 
Conference appear to form the most hopeful basis upon 
which, at the present time, the Government can assist the 
agricultural industry. As regards the farmers, it seems to me 
that, working in co-operation with organized labour, the 
C.L. A. and other organizations of landowners, they should^ 
find, by means of local conferences, such as that held at 
Bedford, means of educating urban opinion. 

XIIL— My answers are :—(a) A State-aided land pur¬ 
chase system similar to the measures already applied 
Ireland, (b) The setting up of a committee of enquiry to 
ascertain why foreign and colonial farmers can sell com 
cheaper than it can be grown in these countries, (c) I'he 
Ministry to make a yearly forecast of agricultural prices 
ba^ed on a study of international statistics, (d) County 
demonstration farms run on commercial lines, to test inten¬ 
sive arable farming methods, especially as regards livestock 
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production, (e) Branding of all British agricultural products. 
All these things can be done at once. 

XIV.—^The crux of the problem of restoring prosperity 
to agriculture consists in the low price the farmer receives. 
The price is low not so much because the consumer is paying 
low prices for his food, but because of the methods and 
machinery by which the farmer’s produce is marketed. 
But the distributive interests are so strong that the farmers by 
themselves are powerless to grapple with them. It is 
essential that the State should intervene drastically with its 
legislative and administrative powers to re-organize market¬ 
ing in the joint interest of producers and consumers, with a 
view to reducing to a minimum the margin between the 
price received by the farmer and the price paid by the con¬ 
sumer, and so stabilizing prices. This would involve giving 
power to the Ministry of Agriculture or to specially con¬ 
stituted boards or auAorities working under the authority 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, drastically to interfere with 
existing market rights, to interfere with the right of the 
farmer to market where, when and how he pleases, to 
organize special marketing corporations (on which of course 
the farmers’ representatives or organizations would have the 
main authority and influence), and generally, to treat the 
problem of marketing and of the reduction of distributive 
costs as of vital national interest and much more important 
than the vested interests of the distributive trade. It would 
involve also the centralization of the import of wheat and meat 
(for there is no other effective way of stabilizing prices and 
guaranteeing a market at a steady price for the home-produced 
article), and the control or absorption of the Milk Combine. 

Marketing and prices are, in my opinion, more important 
than land tenure and ownership. But the latter arc yet of 
very great importance especially in relation to the opening up 
of opportunities for the labourer and his sons and improved 
cultivation methods. The nationalization, therefore, of 
agricultural land, which would secure to the community 
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increasing land values due to the improvement of road and 
railway transport^ to improved marketing methods and to 
easier finance, would put the electorate and public opinion 
into a state of mind in which they would be much more pre¬ 
pared to be generous towards the agricultural industry. 

Children's allowances—if I am not travelling over too 
wide a field—^would undoubtedly stimulate the demand 
internally for milk, meat and other agricultural products. 

I see no administrative or legislative difficulty in the way of 
a programme on these general lines. Compensation on a 
reasonable basis, dependent on the present net return to the 
landlord, should be possible, and the management of the 
nationalized land should be in the hands of local people 
qualified to undertake it in each County. 

XV. — ^The limits of State help for agriculture have long 
been overpassed. For no other industry has the State done 
nearly so much. No industrialist occupies the same privi¬ 
leged position as does the farmer. For a century past—ever 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws—^his leaders have told him 
to look to the Government for help and the result is that his 
self-reliance is sapped and his independence has been replaced 
by the spirit of mendicancy. He complains that he is the 
sport of politicians, but it is to politicians, day in and day out, 
that he cries for help. He asks for subsidies from the State, 
but there must be no inspection to see that he is fulfilling his 
part of the contract. He will accept doles from the Treasury, 
but he is not going to be told from Whitehall ‘ how to farm 
He will let his stock deteriorate rather than agree to the 
compulsory removal of scrub bulls. He looks askance at the 
efforts of the Ministry of Agriculture to teach him how to 
pack and grade his produce so as to make it more marketable. 
There is no more reason why we should have a national 
policy for agriculture than for iron, cotton, coal or machinery. 
The best service that all Parties can render to agriculture is to 
leave it ^one. The farmer is quite capable of managing his 
own business successfully and as soon as he realizes he has only 
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himself to depend upon he will do it, and not before. 

XVL—^The most essential help the Government can 
render is better education for the rural population in general, 
with ample opportunity for continuation of farming instruc¬ 
tion later on. Special schools should not, however, follow 
immediately on Ae first school, as the child should learn 
farm work properly before starting at the special school. 
This special instruction is just as needful for girls as for boys. 
The proper capacity for the farmer’s wife is the only secure 
foundation for success. 

The Government should set up a great number of model 
farms as training centres—^the lack of properly-trained 
farmers, bailiffs and foremen, is the main reason for so much 
slipshod farming. 

The Government and the county councils must work 
together. The latter ought to have much stronger farming 
departments co-operating with farmers’ associations set up, 
encouraged, and helped throughout every county. At 
present the small farmer feels rather forlorn and unsupported ; 
his only attachment, when he can afford it, is the Farmers’ 
Union, which has a few meetings at the county town but 
remains something intangible. 

The Government and the counties should entirely re¬ 
organize all the Farming Shows. The method of judging 
animals and encouraging a bewildering variety of fancy 
breeds is entirely wrong. Judging is done for fancy points 
and not for real utility, and a great deal of unfair mutual 
prize giving among the judges takes place. This sounds a 
dreadful accusation, but every farmer knows that it is true. 

Also, the Government and the counties should supply 
stud animals at low fees, and a definite policy should be set up 
limiting the number of breeds and ruthlessly cutting out the 
fiincy business. 

The late Government made a splendid start in helping 
farmers by introducing the egg-grading and marketing scheme. 
Let this good work be extended to every kind of produce. 
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Short cuts to salvation might be very disastrous if forced 
on the nation before the standard of education is high enough 
for the individuals to benefit by them. Any unbiased person 
who has studied developments say in Denmark or Sweden has 
found (i) Practically all pioneer work in connection with the 
introduction of modern methods and more intensive farming 
was done by landowner-farmers. (2) Co-opera.tion started 
among these men. (3) These men were the first to send 
their sons and young men from their farms to the new form¬ 
ing schools. (4) Only later, when the education was 
sufficiently general, did the smaller farmers follow, and 
finally (5) The breaking up of the large estates into smaller 
units began. 

It is a shame that here in England so few landowners are 
really proper formers. The State and the counties should 
appeal to every owner of land to take up forming properly or 
sell out. No man has a right to own land and hold it for 
pleasure or waste only. We must strive with all our might 
to create a class of serious hardworking gentleman formers, to 
show the way to those who have had fewer chances in life but 
who will surely follow if a good example is set. 

XVII.—^The best way of reviving agriculture is to revive 
those industries which employ the bulk of the population, 
Vi%,^ coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, cotton and wool. 
But purchasing power depends to a very large degree upon 
monetary policy. Mr. McKenna told us years ago, ‘ You 
can get the £ back to pre-war parity, but if you do, you will 
have trade depression and unemployment with you all the 
time,’ Mr. Churchill returned to the gold standard in 1925, 
The agricultural index level fell from 166 in October, 1924 
to 129 in October, 1928, Sir Josiah Stamp has told us 
that ‘ the greatest single evil of our day is the instability in the 
""v^dug^f money * and that unless the currency is stabilized in a 
short perfod we shall sink to the level of a tenth-rate nation. 
If these eminent men are right, it follows that unless and until 
we face this question of monetary policy we are but straining 
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at gnats and swallowing camels. However desirable in 
themselves de-rating, producers’ co-operation, education and 
the like may be, and they are very desirable, this question of 
monetary policy far outweighs and overshadows them all 
The j&rst thing to do is for thinking men in all parties to 
back up Mr. McKenna’s request for an enquiry. There is 
nothing to prevent action being taken now. 

XVIII.—I HAVE been thirty years in the Government 
service and have never heard of any proposals for Government 
intervention which would be of the slightest use. 

XIX.— Falling prices hit agriculture more than indus¬ 
try because of the time-lag between the beginning of pro¬ 
duction and the sale of the product. Falling prices are the 
result of monetary conditions, just as rising prices during the 
War were the result of monetary conditions. Now that the 
gold standard has been restored in Great Britain and most 
other countries, world prices are gold prices and depend on 
the regulation of the volume of money by the central banks. 
There are signs of a growing world shortage of gold, and 
unless steps are taken to deal with this problem, the outlook 
for agriculture is black. The agricultural depression after 
1874, which continued for nearly twenty years, was mainly 
due to the world shortage of gold, as was seen in 1896 by 
the Minority Commissioners of the Ropl Commission o^ 
Agriculture. Agriculture cannot prosper in an era of falling^ 
prices. It is not easy for the Government or for central 
banks of any one country to take any effective action. It is 
however so obviously to the interests of all countries to solve 
the problem of monetary stabilization that a clear lead fiom 
this country in proposing concerted international action 
would undoubtedly hasten a solution. That action is 
the summoning of an International Monetary Conference, 
the auspices of the League of Nations, to review the 
short passed by the Genoa Conference of 1923 and to 
If these agreed policy for regulating the purchasing power 
we face thV co-operation between the central banks. 
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XX.—^There could be considerable justification for a 
subsidy, combined with some kind of guarantee of good 
farming, in order to assure farmers of a minimum price for 
wheat of, say 55s., if it could be shown that this subsidy 
would give agriculture a fair chance of maintaining the 
amenities as well as the produce of the rural areas on behalf 
of the whole nation. 

XXL— Agriculture, like all the trades or manufactories, 
is competitive, and with the growth of intercontinental 
transport facilities the area of competition is widening every 
decade. In such a competitive industry there are a number 
of vital factors. Efficiency of management is a matter oj 
education in which the State can and should assist. The 
average farmer has very little technical training except bj 
apprenticeships he has no theoretical training. This would 
not, in modern conditions, be tolerated in any other industry. 
e,g,y engineering. As to labour, low wages inevitably meat 
inefficiency. Higher wages do not mean increased cost oi 
production necessarily. In view of the history of agricul¬ 
tural wages in this country it will be difficult to increase the 
efficiency of labour for some time to come. Present market¬ 
ing facilities are inadequate and too expensive. No one car 
afford to cheapen and regulate them unless he will reap thi 
benefit of it. That is, unless the State is going to benefit b) 
increased rents or their equivalent the State cannot afforc 
to make the necessary improvements in transport and markets, 
This really means that nationalization is the first step, beinj 
a condition precedent to the action by the State. As tc 
capital, with a perfectly benevolent landlord capital is avail¬ 
able, but the present-day landlord can’t afford to be benevolent 
It will pay the State to be benevolent if the State is landlord 
not otherwise. I see no reason why a start should not be 
made. Nationalization of all unbuilt-on land should be 
undertaken. 

XXII.—As a preliminary step the Government must sa) 
if they are wishful to have a more intensive agriculture with 
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a subsequent necessary increase in rural population—300,000 
additional workmen could find regular employment. If 
Parliament is not willing to give the time and energy to this 
question and holds that agriculture, like other industries, 
must fight its own battles in the competitive system of the 
world, we will be wasting our time trying to get the average 
farmer, who has to make a living out of the land, to adopt 
schemes which will perhaps ultimately benefit him but, in 
the struggle to pay rent, wages and living expenses, will not 
only bring him no immediate cash receipts but rather mdce 
expenditure of his meagre and rapidly vanishing capital 
If our agriculture is left to the vagaries of world competition, 
our limited amount of first class land will still be farmed well, 
and, on an average number of years, will still support a good 
class man and his family. But on the second and third 
class land only such men will continue to survive as are not 
able to find a better living elsewhere. And this man can 
only take the short and narrow view of things. He himself 
will have to work hard and long hours and will have no time 
to spend on the cultivation of his mind. He will have to 
save his pennies and will get into the habit of doing so to the 
extent of even avoiding the subscription to his own Union 
and thereby, seeing that he does not read much, cut himself 
off from ail intercourse with the outside world. He will 
cut his labour bill wherever and whenever he can, will not 
spend money on manures, not even on the education of his 
diildren, but will eagerly look forward to the time when his 
boys leave the village school at fourteen and can work on the 
form without restriction of hours and without cash payment 
He will whenever possible favour a quick cash return, sell 
hh best young female stock when the price seems tempting, 
and will be ever ready to have a cute deal To buy a few 
sheep or cattle well below market value for some ignorant 
man will be looked upon by him as the high mark of business 
acumen, and spending money on well-bred bulls or on re¬ 
search work or on co-operative societies he will look upon as 
^ foolish id^s of those who are not practical farmers. 
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Mentallv'not a high type of citizen but exactly the type 
which can survive on our poorer soil without any help from 
the State. Townsmen and Members of Parliament point 
their finger of scorn at the poor fellow instead of hanging 
their heads in shame at the thought that selfish interest 
forced a section of our fellow men to such a state of mentality. 

Hence the first move forward on the part of the nation 
must be to enable the smaller farmer and Ae mn on poor 
land to get a somewhat easier living. Legislation has given 
some litde safeguard of income and leisure to the labourer 
but not to the working farmer and smallholder. He must 
not be allowed to be at the mercy of the sweated world’s price, 
which in reality means the lowest price the middleman can 
screw out of him. {a) The Government must fix the price 
of corn and meat at a fair and stabilized level and must by law 
compel the farmer to organize his marketing and grade his 
produce collectively. Voluntary schemes will be wasted on 
type of man I have described. In return, the Govern¬ 
ment can justly insist on more intensive cultivation and good 
forming and all it entails, {b) The Government must either 
talrp over the land and do the work themselves or else find 
the means and compel owners to rebuild the broken drainage 
systems, modernize buildings and yards and keep them in good 
repair, (f) The Government must bring confidence to the 
cultivator by giving the efficient former absolute security of 
tenure. Land must not be let on yearly tenancy but at least 
on a term of one or two rotations, viz., four or eight years. 
In no well-formed country of the world are farms let at 
twelve months’ notice except our own, I believe. Much 
bad farming can be accounted for by it. The one gear’s 
compensation is ridiculous, all possible deficiencies which a 
cute valuer can find being put against an outgoing tenant so 
" a&.to rob him of his very inadequate compensation. F oreign 
formers have told me they carmot possibly understand how 
we cun' risk taking any form on annual tenancy. (</)_ It 
is the honest truth that so much money has been lost during 
the last fev^ years that, even given security and^^stability 
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of prices, farmers will as a rule not have enough available 
capital to cultivate intensively and it will be necessary to 
make it easier for approved and honourable men to get credit 
The recent Bill for short term credit does not fill the need 
and has been framed entirely in the interests of the large 
banks who have better use for their capital than putting it in 
a decaying and risky industry. It is notorious how short 
of capital many farmers are, yet only a comparatively small 
number of short term loans have been taken up. {e) Com¬ 
pulsory insurance against many of the risks connected with 
the agricultural industry* must be run by mutual societies or 
the State and not for the profit of shareholders. Only a 
man actually engaged in farming knows of the risks to crops 
owing to pests, drought or rain during harvest, and the even 
greater risk to livestock. How many thousands of sheep are 
buried quietly as a matter of course, how many aborted calves, 
cannot be estimated but only guessed at. (/) I am aware that 
the non-farming public is not prepared to pay increased 
prices for food even though it may mean more employment 
on the land. As it is certain that the producer must get 
higher prices than the present level if there is to be any revival 
of agriculture, it will be for legislators to make sure that such 
produce is handed to the public at a minimum cost by the 
middleman, {g) If home prices are to be stabilized and raised 
to a remunerative level by the State, it cannot be avoided that 
the State must also control the import of agricultural produce. 

Always assuming the nation wishes to make full use of its 
great national asset, the productivity of our soil and the 
subsequent employment it would give, I cannot see any reason, 
except that of private interest and greed, why it should not be 
practical for the State to t%ke all these measures and take 
them now. If the State does not help as suggested, the pro¬ 
gressive and educated farmers (who are already at the head 
of many agricultural associations) and the public can do 
nothing to alter the mentality of a large proportion of the 
farming community which I have described above. With¬ 
out State help our farming will not, of course, cease to exists 
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but farmers will adapt themselves to circumstances and a 
great national asset will be wasted and the opportunity missed 
to bring 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, of our unemployed to 
productive, healthy and regular work on the land. 

I am an actual working tenant farmer and in intimate con¬ 
tact with my fellow farmers through my work in the N.F.U. 

XXIII.—I ADVOCATE (i) Empower the authority now 
responsible for Crown lands let as farms to buy farms and 
re-equip them with buildings where necessary, as occasion 
offers, the new mortgage corporation to find the money. 
(Let these farms to carefully chosen tenants and so increase 
the number of farmers ^ under a good landlord ^ It is 
noticeable that tenants of Crown, Church, College and 
Charity land, that is impersonal landlords, are practically 
always among the contented and relatively prosperous.) (2) 
Entirely overhaul and co-ordinate our agricultural, educational 
and research organization. (3} Do everything possible to 
foster understanding of and good feeling towards the farmer 
by townspeople. (4) Some agreement should be possible 
towards supplementing and co-ordinating into a federal 
whole all the private organizations now concerned in the 
wholesale distribution of home-fed meat. 

XXIV. —I PUT at the top of my proposals an alteration in 
our present monetary system after a thorough enquiry. 

XXV. — Fundamentally, I am convinced, after life¬ 
long contact with rural affairs, that the lot of a smallholder 
IS a better life than that of an agricultural labourer j also 
that all agricultural workers of spirit and energy prefer it, 
if they can get a fair chance of it. I don^t offer to argue this, 
amf I, have seen many systems at work, and entirely appre- 
mu the idea of a ‘ food factory ’ as an efficient producing 
madiine. But starting with man^ that is my conviction, 
and under present conditions I should strongly desire an 
active forward policy of small-holdings extension (not one of 
labourers with quarter-acre gardens only, which is a device 
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tying workers to the present ferm-system). The first thing 
a land-worker has to do is to get himself and his femily fed 
and the more this is provided for (as it is not by our wage 
system) the greater is the national efficiency of agriculture, 
which is not measurable by the profits of a Qimited) number 
of farmers or by landlords’ rents. (There used to be at least 
twenty-two small farms in my parish. There are now not 
twenty-two agricultural labourers.) 

When I come to cornier farming, I believe in abolition 
of private landlordism, enforcement of a proper sundard of 
cultivation by public authority (County Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees), reinforcement of our existing county institutions 
for the assistance of agriculture and for the diffusion of 
technical knowledge, combined with improved public 
organization of the supply of manures and implements. 

As to the necessity for the improvement of transport and 
credit facilities, all parties are agreed 5 but I do not regard the 
recent Agricultural Credits Law as anything but a shirking 
of the problem. 

It is imperative that stabilization of the prices of the most 
important forming staples should be aimed at. This needs 
(i) international organization—the purpose for which the 
International Institute of Agriculture was founded by David 
Lubin (2) national organization of bulk purchase and dis¬ 
tribution. 

XXVI.—Is it compatible with the general interest of the 
nation that our lands and our peasants should be in decay ? 
There is only one answer. The first step is for the State to 
resume possession of its own land, the sure foundation of her 
wealth. The second step is for the nation to become con¬ 
scious of the laws governing finance. Land ownership, 
science, taxation, .marketing, protection or stabilization are 
of little avjul so long as 'W^orld producers are a constant prey 
- to the greed or stupidity of money changers, who are them¬ 
selves ignorant of the forces they control. Both steps can 
be ttJten at once. 
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XXVII.—I DO not believe that any State action can 
ensure the prosperity of agriculture or of any other industry. 
I believe that the State can assist those engaged in agriculture 
in three ways : (a) By such international action as may be 
possible from time to time to bring about greater stability of 
world prices, and in particular to check the ‘ disequilibrium ’ 
between the prices received by agricultural producers and the 
prices received by industrial producers, (h) By assisting 
formers to organize in order to obtain a better share of the 
prices paid by the consumer. This involves an indirect 
subsidy, which should take the form of the establishment of a 
Rural Development Board with power to assist, by grant or 
loan or by the guaranteeing of interest, the setting up, either 
by co-operative societies or by public utility companies, of 
the permanent plant and buildings necessary for the marketing 
of graded and standardized produce, e.g., abattoirs, wheat¬ 
conditioning plants, etc, etc (t) By linking up land settle¬ 
ment with the unemployment problem, and so giving the 
urban population some interest in agricultural prosperity. 
The principles of the Overseas Settlement Act might well be 
applied at home in the case of men who have been tested 
and found to be genuine workers. I do not know enough 
about finance to say whether any immediate action could be 
taken under (a). I think it perfectly practicable for the 
State to take action under (b) and (c) now. 

SCOTLAND 

I.—It is in my opinion broadly true to say that there is in 
Scotland, at this moment, no agricultural crisis, nor do I 
believe that tenants on the better class of land in the Lothian® 
have lost money in any twelve months since the War. 
You would get the best results by an enquiry into the problem 
of li^t land and of the man on the margin of wheat cultiva¬ 
tion, arid I should not be at all surprised if a broad-minded 
assessing of the position should lead you to the conclusion 
Ihatj for the present, the best hope for such districts lies m a 
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reduction, rather than in an increase, of working capital to 
the acre 5 that is to say, in reversion to prairie farming with 
low yields and low costs over large areas, rather than in an 
attempt to turn losses into profits by an intensifying of 
methods, coupled, of course, with an increase in working 
capital per acre. But I keep before me the possibility of 
putting such land to new use in growing something not at 
present produced, and I think it would be unwise for the 
present to advocate a deliberate relapse towards lower stan¬ 
dards of farming. 

II.— Agriculture subsists on the feeding and clothind 
of people. British agriculture, even in its most intensified 
form, is unequal to the task of feeding and clothing forty-six 
million people. It could feed and clothe a much large num¬ 
ber than it does, but, no matter how intensified methods of 
cultivation become, Great Britain must import raw material 
such as cotton in order to employ the millions of Lancashire, 
and other forms of raw material in order to give employment 
to millions in other industries. She cannot, therefore, adopt 
the universal policy of a Fiscal Tariff on imports. That the 
problem is no ordinary one is proved by the fact that during 
a period of unexampled industrial prosperity, 1878 to 1900, 
there was an intense agricultural depression. The only 
steps the State can take are such as will subordinate all forms 
of trade and sport, using that latter word in its widest sensei 
to the interests of agriculture. We cannot subordinate tw 
primary needs of men and women in regard to food ar® 
clothing. It does not appear to me to be practicable fdP 
the State to take any or all of these steps now for the General 
Election has placed the power of governing in the hands ol 
Parliamentary representatives numbering less than sixty. 
The public can a^ist agriculture by giving a preference in its 
purchases to home produce. Farmers can assist themselves 
by learning from Aeir overseas competitors, by aiming at 
producing the very best and by putting the articles product 
upon the market in the most appetising and attractive form. 
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IIL—^The fanner must have security of tenure and a fair 
rent or land court, the right to improve, the right to com¬ 
pensation for improvements, including reasonable additions 
to the amenities of the holding, real freedom of cropping and 
absolute independence from the game-preserver. These 
steps are compatible with the general interests of the State 
and will cost the State nothing. Where either a landlord 
or tenant fails to carry out the reasonable duties falling upon 
him, the landlord should be compulsorily sold out or the 
tenant turned out. For the farm-workers, good wages, 
houses and holidays should be a first charge on the land. 
The flat rate for the telephone should be extended to five 
miles and all road taxation should be spent on roads. No 
other State help should be given as it merely increases the 
value of land which the farmer may be forced to buy. There 
is ample return for expenditure in Agriculture, provided it is 
done economically by the occupier, freed from the incubus 
of the landlord 5 therefore all subsidies should be abolished. 
Obviously freedom from the domination of landlords and 
factors and from increased land values is practicable now 5 it 
exists in other countries. Agriculture is a profitable indus¬ 
try if given a chance. If the fanners are given a chance of 
getting a reasonable system of tenure they will develop a 
different outlook altogether and work out their own salvation. 
At present every effort of theirs towards improved methods, 
knowledge, co-operation, etc., merely and inevitably results 
in increased land values. With the best market in the world 
at our doors, with the best labour in the world on our farms, 
we are in a very favoured position and with a fair land tenure 
system we can easily hold our own without any State charity 
or doles. Anyone who cannot should clear out. I am an 
ordinary tenant farmer and speak from thirty years* knowledge 
and experience. 

IV,— Basing ourselves upon security of tenure, an 
advance is practicable and imperative on the lines of land 
settlement, drainage and reclamation, co-operation, a scicn- 
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tific system of marketing, better and cheaper transport and 
improved housing. The urgency of the need and the political 
situation indicate the desirability of procedure by Conference. 

When account is taken of the widely different 
political and social standpoints of our correspondents, 
the large amount of common ground in these 
private expressions of opinion is remarkable, 
Readers who try to identify the authors, ip tof 
particular letters will make surprising mistakes. 

We understand that no sooner did one of 
oldest and best informed students of the agriculti) j 
situation learn the result of the General Elec**^^ 
than he wrote to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George begging them 
make the utmost possible effort to arrive at an 
inter-Party concordat on the agricultural problem 
and thus lay the foundations of a stable and pros¬ 
perous British countryside. 

a 

As it Seems to Some of Us 

The Hidden Hand 

M r. VAUGHAN NASH retires from th« 
Vice-Chairmanship of the Development Com-1 
mission after bringing to bear on the consideration j 
of rural problems not only the definitely non-Party 
attitude of a public official but a warm sympathy 
with the countryman, an alertness and accessibility 
of mind gained in the higher journalism and a 
shrewdness in sizing up people and schemes devel¬ 
oped as private secretary to two Prime Ministers. ’ 
He has been a country statesman of the best type,’' 
and he will take into his Wiltshire retirement the| 
thanks of all who understand the conditions of rural 
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progress. A better successor than Sir Thomas 
Middleton, a man of agricultural learnmg and in¬ 
sight and of the grit which is a speciality of Cro¬ 
marty, cannot be thought of. The retirement from 
the Ministry of Agriculture of so useful a man a | 
Mr. R. J. Thompson will be widely regretted. J 

Women's Ways .e 

O NCEmore the National Federation of Womcnio 
Institutes has had to go to a bigger hall for im 
annual meeting. Remembering as we do with gra® 
tude all that the movement has done and is doitig f® 
the villages, itisnone of our business if it chooses 
make progress by, as the resolutions passed showj 
remaining very much where it was. But there ar I 
never wanting signs that there are members whr 
would like to get some sort of a move on. lake, bj 
way of example, the fling that the Pentrcclw#* 
Institute has indulged in. On the eve of th 
General Election it invited three speakers represent¬ 
ing the three political Parties to address it. Thtl 
arrangements were prudently made. The order ofJ 
speaking was by lot. Twenty minutes were givenJ 
to each speaker. No questions were allowed l>y|||j| 
audience, but five minutes were allowed to 
orator in which to question the other two. It vill 
all a great success. 

May we explain to readers who Me nexv to om pages, 
we do not habitually give so large a proportion of our spate M 
agriculture ? In view of the importame of the national issues 
at stake, we have felt justified in leaving out of this issue g 
large number of contributions covering other deparitmas ^ 
country life. In the next number of The CouNTttYMAN the 
customary balance will be restored. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC, 

Books Wanted, —The Rector of St, Sennen, CorixwuII, will 
be grateful for aay books suitable for a village lending library. 
The Civil and Military Agency has l)cen of great assistance 
in saving money and trouble to many homeconicrs seeking 
mancnt and temporary homes. Special branch for care of chil¬ 
dren, Write for free booklet to C, and M, Agency, Abbey 
House, Westminster, S.W.x 

Cruel Storts, the official journal of the League for the 
prohibition of Cruel Sports.—loi Chandos House, Palmer 
Street, W^cstminster. Monthly, a/6 per annum. Post free 
Fine Sound, Old World House at Flushing Holland, 
For Sale. — iz roorns, kitchen, scullery, cellar. Electric light 
and gas. Garden, with fig, mulberry, apple and pear trees and 
vine. Additional building convertible into garage and cottage for 
chaufieur. £i,ooo. Address Owner, Box 1 8 , liiE Countryman 
Lady Rachel Byng, Kingsmead, Winkficld, Windsor, has 
vacancies for Day Lady Apprentices on her world-famous Angora 
Rabbit farm j small premium. Salaried posts found. Over 
1,000 Rabbits. Full particulars, stamped addressed envelope 
Poultry Farming for Giri,s —Thorough practical, 
theoretical training on up-to-date farm. Car|>cntcring taught. 
Salaried posts found—certificates, examinations.—Prospectus, 
Miss Harnson Bell, Sisservernes Farm, Welwyn, Herts 
Wanted^ autogry>h letters of Jane Austen, Charlotte Brontfi, 
George Eliot,—Alfred Orst, $z I^cyton Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham 


NOTICES 

The Countryman is as. 6d. quarterly or los. (or $2.50, 62 francs, 
10 marks or 9 rupees) a year, post free, direct from the office, Idbury, 
Kingham, Oxford. It is also on Sale at or can l)c ordered from all 
Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers, and Newsagents* 

When you should receive your ‘ Countryman.’— Subscribers 
will pleuse report to us should they not receive their a>i>irs within thrtw 
davs after our dates of publicatioiij March 23, June 22, Sept, ai,Dec, n 
l^RESENTS AND BIRTHDAY GREETINGS,—We arc always pleased to 
send copies for a year with any specified message. 

Want Advertisements are charged 4d. a word, but must be prepaid. 
MSS., Sketches and Photos are carefully considered, When 
stamped envelopes are enclosed, it is the rule to return whit cannot be 
used, but no responsibility for safety while in the Editor*1 hands or in 
transmission can be accepted. Intending contributors should pay 
special attention to the scope of the review and to succinctness, 
Suggestiomfir vtcrtasing tht value and usefulness of Tki COUNTRY¬ 
MAN arc voelcomed 
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Mr. YOUNGERMAN :—So you are giving up work, Sir. Well, 
1 11 have to wait another 30 years before I get my pension. 

Mr. ELDERMAN :—You*re lucky to have one to look forward to. 
They don*t give pensions in my line of business. 

Mr. YOUNGERMAN:—I’m sorry. Then it’s a rather serious 
financial loss ? I suppose it will be difficult to get another position 
at your age ? 

Mr. ELDERMAN:—Happily it isn’t necessary, I took out an 
endowment policy when I was 30. Next week I shall be 6^, and 
I draw £<$4 cash in addition to an income of ,^300 a year for 
the rest of my life. 

Mr. YOUNGERMAN :—By Jove, that sounds a useful proposition, 
I reckon on a pension, but one never knows. Besides, it would 
be a lot less than my salary. 

Mr, ELDERMAN:— Yes, and during the whole of the time, if 
anything had happened to me, the wife would have had the full 
sum assured of £ 2 , 000 , and something substantial added each year 
by way of bonus. 

Mr. YOUNGERMAN :—Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me the 
name of your insurance company. I’d like to know what it 
would cost me to fix up a similar proposition, 

Mr, ELDERMAN:—My Company’s the Prudential—sound as a 
rock. It happens that I can tell you the figures, if you’re interested. 
My boy’s the same ace as you are and I got their representative 
to work it out for Sim* Allowing for income tax rebate and 
assuming the rate of Bonus doesn’t alter it will cost him £^x los. fid. 
a year--4e9S than £x h week. 

Mr, YOUNGERMAN:—Suppose I wanted to draw the money at 
fio } Could that be arrang« 5 l, do you think ? 

Mr. ELDERMAN:—Oh yes 5 they advertise;—^Any age, Any term, 
Any amount, 

Jfym would like £^00 a year at age 6$ or earlier please write to 

THE PRUDENTIAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HOtBORN BARS, LONDON, E.G.1 
mentimmg tie name of this fafer (P.P. 1,4) 
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Is It Cheaper to Live in the 

Country or in London! — Views of 
Housewives 

S HALL I go on living in town or shall I buy 
or build a house in the country ? Shall I go 
on living in the country or shall I enjoy a fuller 
life by moving to London ? Alas, many people in 
the towns whose thoughts are turned towards the 
country are under illusions about rural life, while 
many people who have to live in the country but 
think they would like to be in London imagine 
vain things about urban life ! In two series, ‘ The 
Townsman turning Countryman’ (July 1927 to 
April 1929) and ‘My Six Years’ Farming and 
What it has Taught Me’ (July 1928 to July 1929), 
and in various occasional articles The Countryman 
has tried to meet some of the needs of town readers. 
On the special question, ‘ London or the Country 
for Brain Work r ’ the best opinion was assembled 
for townsman and countryman alike, in a noteworthy 
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contribution to our pages last year (April).* 
Further, in a recent number (October 19^8)5 the 
moral advantages and disadvantages of life in the 
country were discussed. 

I F town life is given up for rural life, and rural 
life turns out a failure, it is the woman who 
pays ! It seemed worth while, therefore, to ask 
a few women readers in the country to be good 
enough to help women readers in cities and towns 
by answering the following questions : 

I. —Do you really think that life in the country is more 
economical than life in town ? 

2.—Is the servant problem easier ? 

3.—Have you advice on lighting, heating, catering, 
transport, recreation, social life, schools or public service ? 

Our correspondents have produced a volume of 
interesting evidence on the domestic pros and cons 
of life in the country which is of real value. It 
will be useful to explain that among these kind 
contributors are a number of women who have 
houses both in the country and in London. Then 
there are a number who, though they live in the 
country or in London, have * tried baith The 
writers of the letters include peeresses, authors, 
an ex-M.P., an M.P.’s wife, the wife of an artist, 
the wife of a secondary school-master, two squires’ 

* By Mr, Arnold Bennett, Mr, Hilaire Belloc, Mr, G* K« Chfiterton, 
Mr. Noel Coward, Miss Clcmence Dane, Mr, John Drinkwater, Mr. St. 
John Ervine, Dr. Havelock Ellis, Mr. John GaWorthy, Mr. Aldous 
MuxW, Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
Miss Rose Macaulay, the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. A. A. 
Milne, Mr. George Moore, Mr. C. E. Montague, Mr. R. H. Mottrani, 
Mr. H. W, Nevinson, the Rt. Hon. the Lord Olivier, Sir Sidney Part¬ 
ridge, Mr, T. F. Powys, Miss May Sinclair, the Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb, 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe, and Mrs. Virginia Woolf. 
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wives, a primary school mistress, the wives of a 
gentleman farmer, a yeoman farmer and a tenant 
farmer, housewives in small country houses and 
cottages, and the wife of the editor of The Country¬ 
man. But here are the names of our corres¬ 
pondents : Mary, Countess of Lovelace, Lady 
Redesdale, Lady Denman, Lady Margaret Watney, 
Frances, Countess of Warwick, Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Strutt, Mrs. Aikin, Mrs. Anton van Anrooy, Mrs. 
J. O. Boving, Mrs. E. R. Bullough, Miss I. L. 
Edwards, Mrs. F. Evans, Mrs. J. L. Hammond, 
Miss J. K. Jones, Miss J. M. Keith, Miss M. 
Melland, Mrs. Clement Parsons, Mrs. C. S. Peers, 
Mrs. E. Powell, Mrs. R. H. Rhodes, Mrs. Robert¬ 
son Scott, Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner, Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, Mrs. S. R. Wells, Mrs. G. Whale, 
Mrs. Wintringham, and Mrs. Wyatt. We print 
some replies with which we have been favoured 
and hold back a second batch, as varied and in¬ 
forming, for our next issue. In order to preserve 
the anonymity of our correspondents the replies 
do not appear in the same order as the list of names. 
Need we say that if any other rural or town readers 
have data, experience, or views likely to be of service, 
we shall be pleased if they will kindly write them 
down for our January number. 

I. (London and Suffolk). —Country living is definitely 
more economical. In food, even if one pays as much as in 
the town, one gets a much better pennyworth. Clothes 
one spends less on, because one does not need so many, and 
they stay clean longer. And one spends less money on 
distractions and whimwhams. I can say nothing about 
servant problems, because the people who have served me 
in town or country have all been entirely unproblematical 
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and satisfectory. But I have done the housework and 
cooking in both London and the country, so I can speak 
of that: housework in the country is child’s play to what 
it is in town. The country dirt is honest dirt, not grime. 
Cooking is slighdy more arduous in the country. There is 
the food question instead of a gas stove, and one cannot 
rush out at the last moment and buy something ready- 
cooked, or retire to a restaurant. In winter the question 
of lighting (cleaning lamps, etc.) is rather a burden. 
Balandng housework against cookwork, I should say town 
draws with country under this heading. I should say, 
judging from my friends, that country servants do very well 
if one does not expect too many graces and refinements 
from them. It is worth noticing that every good housewife 
in London tries to get country servants, because they are 
more hard-working and less airified. 

I can say nothing about heating— 3. Sentry or Ideal boiler 
is a great help; among other things it helps to solve the 
rubbish problem. In town or country, if you want catering 
done well, do it yourself. Even if one can’t afford a cheap 
car, transport is getting easier every day with buses and 
charabancs. Regarding recreation and social life;, (a) have 
a job of some sort and don’t depend on your neighbours for 
a raison d’etre ; (b) entertain your friends for week-ends. 
They will enjoy it too. A scheme I should like to see 
tried out would be a co-operation among neighbouring 
parents to teach their united children. On Monday tlie 
children would gather at Mrs. Tomkins and learn from her 
what she feels best fitted to teach. On Tuesday they go 
to the Manor where Professor Grubbins (retired) does his 
bit, and so on. As stars differ in their glory, it is probable 
that any group of parents would also differ in their distribu¬ 
tion of talents ; one could teach F rench but not matlicmatics, 
etc. But everyone could teach something. Older children 
would go to school presumably, as town children do, 'The 
great merit of my scheme would be that it procures for 
nothing in £ s, d. what is very expensive in the country, 
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and very important anywhere : a variety of teachers. It 
bores children to learn everything from one person. 

There is one general comment I would like to make. 
You talk of town and country. There is also country 
town. Of the three estates, this is perhaps the easiest. It 
supplies gas, and perhaps electricity from the local works ; 
it simplifies shopping and transport 5 and it gives one’s 
servants more society and pleasure. To live on the out¬ 
skirts of a small country town seems to me the ideal state : 
from the woman’s point of view it is much easier than 
living right in the country and certainly quite as economical. 

II. (Oxfordshire). —^Which do you like best—your 
father or your mother ? Economical ? Neither country 
nor town is economical. A parsimonious person can get 
out of spending in a town without being found out or being 
made to feel guilty. Country life is open, and no niggard 
can hide there. Country people know you for what you 
are. If you live in the country because you love it, but have 
a rooted interest in fine music or good drama, you will 
scrimp and scrape to get to town for special concerts and 
plays. But that will not prove that you are a town-lover. 
It will only prove that our civilization punishes the artist 
who will pay the price to breathe flower-scented air and lie 
on clean grass. 

What is economy ? True economy is spending recklessly 
on things that matter, such as clean linen, good roses, fine 
books, to share with your friends who come to visit you. 
It is having an open hand for the mother whose baby’s 
needs are greater than her husband’s wages, or for the old 
man or woman whose pension even when supplemented by 
the sacrificial offerings of a willing femily does not run to 
Ovaltine or rubber hot-water bottles. Economy is rejoicing 
in the number of things you can afford to do without, such 
as dinner parties, ices, cigarettes, the very best kind of dress. 
It is no good having fine clothes that will outlast their 
mode 5 the country demands plain, durable clothing. 
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You can spend less in the country on things that towns¬ 
people think they must have because of the contagion of 
spending, but you will find that the country sets a higher 
scale for other kinds of expenditure. 'I'he chief economic 
difference between life in town and in country is that you 
get better value in the country for your spending. Take 
men and women whose income runs from, say, ^^400 to 
;{8oo, they can have country sweetness, flowers, the song 
of birds and pure food, and by outlcarning some of the 
heated desires of town life, they will have enough in hand 
to go to town for its real pleasures. How dead must be the 
human being who is insensitive to the tingling joy of mixing 
in a city crowd, of sharing a laugh with thousands of other 
people, of singing in the Albert Hall when it is full. You 
cannot get that thrill in the country. You cannot feel 
your soul rising in unison up and up and finally dropping in 
exquisite pearls of sound at the sweep of a great fiddler’s 
bow. Through ecstatic moments he has drawn you to that 
last searching note and the music quivers with you trembling 
in mid-air before you share one last deep breath and all the 
hearers break into applause. The remembrance of the 
village fiddler’s squeaking torment then makes you laugh 
until you cry. 

Do you love your father or your mother f Both! both! 
both ! 

Like ‘ Old Meg ’ whose ‘ brothers were the cra ggy hills, 
her sisters larchen trees I have no children and should not 
speak of schools. But the country is the place where all 
children ought to learn. It will need a new social structure 
to bring Ais about. Elementary teachers are excellent 
instructors, but the rural child is often soul-starved, deprived, 
sniutty, and the boys are ignorantly cruel to birds. To 
mingle daily with these children might hurt for life the 
outlook of a happier-born child. I'hree labouring class 
children in a school of the children of a more fortunate class 
might make all one, but three better-off children in a school 
of the really poor might make snobs of the three and ause 
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needless envyings and heartburnings in the hungry majority. 

In catering for speed, convenience, variety and generally 
for price, the town has it every time. But the country 
housewife, though she has to work hard for it, can get, if 
she will, pure food : clean milk, pure butter and cream, 
fresh eggs, vegetables and fruit, etc. It is much dearer than 
in town unless the housewife is herself something of a 
smallholder who counts neither her own nor her handmaids’ 
labour. 

The town grocer is a machine with a long-nosed steel 
face that grinds off the parings of your costly victuals and 
picks out the smallest and dingiest of his good things to make 
the balance almost touch the notch. In the country your 
grocer is your tried friend who shares in your public works, 
goes to personal inconvenience to supply you with a sudden 
‘ corner ’ of needed bacon when unexpected friends arrive 
in their car for a week-end. Your country grocer expects 
to be asked and does contribute to your village outing or 
other fund with tea or sugar or other good things. Your 
butcher charges you a high price, but you may take your 
meat from his cart blindfold. The woman who does your 
washing is your friend as well as your neighbour, so it is 
easy to love her. Your maids have planned to work for 
you while they were still at school, and a waiting queue of 
fourteen-year-olds is for ever yours if you but ‘take an 
interest ’ in their welfare. There is no servant problem in 
the country to the woman with a heart who has learnt to 
give as well as to take. As for public service all true country 
people are community helpers. 

For dignified, wholesome, clean home life with such 
natural pursuits as gardening, botanising or the hundred 
other practical or studious interests, the country is the 
normal place for normal folk. But it is lived in to-day at 
a high cost. The town has allurements and conveniences 
that are ungettable elsewhere. Why otherwise should 
people make cities ? Where a few arc gathered together 
there is common security of things to eat, heat, light and 
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wear, to hear and to see. But the price of town life is that 
your aims and ideas become standardized, as also do your 
dress, your food, and your friendships. The country is more 
individual 5 therefore, for me, the country has it ! 

III. (Sussex and Oxfordshire). —For the woman with 
an income of about X700 or ^800 a year life in the country 
offers many attractions, particularly if there are children. 
One of the chief attractions to my mind is the much less 
strenuous battle with dirt, which makes one of the great 
difficulties of life in London. The woman with a small 
income can have more space for her children in the country, 
a larger house for the same or less rent, and best of all, a 
garden. I do not think servants are harder to get in the 
country 5 there are usually girls to be had in the villages, 
or a widow who wishes for daily work. The social life is 
much what you choose to make it, and the motor-car and 
motor-bus have revolutionized country life in its social 
aspects. To anyone who has no car, neighbours are usually 
more than kind in giving lifts. There are many very 
excellent grammar schools up and down the country, such 
as provided education for Shakespeare and Nelson in dap 
gone by, and many of our most successful men to-day. 
Opportunities in plenty exist for public service. There are 
the Women’s Institutes, Girl Guides, Church and political 
organizations, all prepared heartily to welcome the willing 
worker. All I have written is from the point of view of 
the woman and child, and it is really the man who cannot 
very readily find paying work in the country. Nearly every 
Englishman would prefer to live in the country, but, alas, 
the present conditions of the countryside make it hard for 
a man to make a good living out of the land. A woman 
with a rather small income and children will, to my mind, 
find life easier and happier in country than in town from 
a great many points of view. And it must be remembered 
that country life is by no means dull in these dap of easy 
and cheap transport, when no one is tied down to their own 
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house, garden and village as they were in days gone by, for 
lack of means of transport. 

IV. (Surrey and Devon). —In Surrey, twenty miles 
from London, practically everything is at London prices. 
At my other home, near Exmoor, and in sight of the sea, 
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prices are quite as high as in London. I think things may 
be a little better in the winter months, but I am not there 
then. To judge by conditions as I remember them—ten 
or twenty years ago—^which conditions I hope still prevail 
in the few quiet country neighbourhoods which still exist— 
the only things that one could count upon to be really cheap 
were milk and cream, eggs and poultry. Meat, I think, is 
pretty nearly the same price eveiywhere, but there may be 
a few exceptions. Butter, every farmer’s wife will tell you, 
it does not pay her to make except at very high prices. (It 
is not cheap except near a dairy factory.) Down in the real 
country I have always found garden produce, especially 
fruit, extremely difficult to buy. Nobody seems to grow 
really, enough of it. Of course, if people know how to keep 
a garden and work it themselves, or at any rate with only 
a moderate amount of labour, they can grow what they 
please and find it economical. In the two neighbourhoods 
I have described, the scarcity of servants, or rather the 
excessive demand which is the root of the trouble, prevails, 
so that I find it easier to recruit my household in London. 
In real country neighbourhoods, however, where I have 
relations living, it is not difficult to get young girls going 
out to their first place, and also occasional day help is easily 
got. I rather think that the really trained and experienced 
maid servant is scarce everywhere. Men are easier to find, 
also boys. If you wish to live in the country with a small 
household, say three or four maids, do not attempt to do so 
in an isolated place. You will find it almost impossible to 
get or keep servants, and you will have all sorts of difficulties 
in the way of household provisioning. If your household 

Strange th number of people who do not seem Me to 
manage wood fires—go quite wrong with the fireplace^ the logs^ 
the wood or the poker. On all these matters Mary Countess 
OF LoVEtACK writes in the most practical way in our next 
number in ‘ The Art and Mystery of Wood Fires ’ 
and furnishes a fireplace plan, 
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is large and includes indoor men (also gardeners, grooms, 
chauffeurs, etc.) then you can live where you please, but 
small households should always put themselves near a village, 
where women servants can find friends, 

V. (Herts). —Success in home-making in the country 
is, to an even larger extent than home-making in towns, 
the result of a trained mind, unfailing foresight, freedom 
from certain conventional ideas and the power of giving 
one’s soul an interesting time. This last point is prob¬ 
ably the most important one. If we women are bored 
we are deprived of the first and last essential of home¬ 
making. If a woman has continuously to go outside 
her own four walls in search of amusement or to look for 
others to supply it, she ought to stick to the town. But if 
her intellect is trained and she is consequently able to take 
an interest in all that is going on, not only in every corner 
of her own house but in all corners of the earth, she will 
certainly have a more fascinating life in the country than 
in the town. The country gives her time, space, and quiet— 
she can survey the whole world and its activities in a far 
deeper manner than she could in any kind of town. There 
naturally the noise and the hurry make tremendous inroads 
upon our sixteen hours of daily living. Personally, I have 
seen more homes that have been failures in the country 
than in the town. I hesitate to recommend the country to 
any married couple if the wife is not absolutely the right 
type. The husband does not matter so much. He is 
^nerally satisfied with the place that satisfies his wife. 
Life in the country can be infinitely more economical, but 
only to those who can rid themselves of conventional notions, 
who understand how to plan a house, who have not become 
hypnotized by too much rusticity and the charms of * pictur¬ 
esque old houses ’—those dirt and labour producing traps. 
Life in the country can be extraordinarily expensive if one 
follows the rules laid down even to-day in EnglishJ^novcls, 
with hunting^and shooting and the country house atmosphere, 
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A small income must be coupled to a free mind. The 
servant problem is easily solved by getting one’s maids 
locally and taking care to establish a good reputation for 
feirness and understanding. It is fatal to try to bring town- 
bred maids out into the country. 

Of the purely practical problems, water supply seems to 
be the most important. If you ignore that you are courting 
sheer disaster. The villagers who have been inoculated for 
centuries and who take no interest in baths can manage on 
even the smallest rain-water tank, but those accustomed to 
nicely-running taps will get desperate without them. Electric 
light is not so important There are many good oil lamps 
on the market nowadays. The Aladdin lamp, for instance, 
is almost perfect Gas has a marvellous substitute in the 
Valor-Perfection stoves. In the kitchen we have the 
modem continuously-burning coke range that produces 
neither dirt nor labour, while its twin brother, the boiler in 
the cellar, hall or corner of the kitchen, warms the whole 
house without any fuss. Living in a cold house in the 
country is even more disheartening than performing that 
unnecessary feat in town. For the rest, one can have as 
many open fires as one finds pleasure in looking after. 
House-keeping in the country must needs be done with a 
resourcefulness and forethought that can be dispensed with 
in town. But that brings its own reward—the methodical 
and looking-ahead housewife is generally the happiest one. 
The stream of tradesmen at the back doors is a peculiar 
English curse. 

The bus services have solved our transport problem 
beyond our wildest dreams. The social life f Well, is not 
that what we make it ourselves ? The village hall is an 
institution that has no equal in other countries, but it must 
be entered in a right and a humble spirit. If you think that 
it somehow doesn’t suit you because you got your musical 
education in Vienna, then all that can be said is that you 
didn’t suit Vienna either. As for the Women’s Institutes, 
they are on the same level as the Boy Scout movement, 
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a perfect product of the English mind at its highest So- 
callcd social service is not so much needed as town folk may 
think, and in any case no service can equal that of setting 
a good example of order and industry, simplicity and culture, 
reverence for the soil and good cheer. Schools ? You can 
sit for a week writing about that question and in the end 
nobody is wiser. Town and country have both special 
advantages. The village school has produced many of the 
American Presidents, but up to now only one English 
Prime Minister. And until we have a line of the latter 
we shall probably go on making a fetish of the public school 
and do our utmost to give our children * a chance % as we 
say, I believe that cultured and fully-alive people can live 
happily and worthily in the country on a yearly income of 
three hundred pounds or any sum up to the income of Mr. 
Henry Ford. 

VI. (London). —I only know that if I lived in the 
country the town would sec me no more, as I should never 
find courage to spend the reckless amount of money which 
the railway demands for carrying me to and from London, 
As for the hardihood of a woman who lives still farther 
away and spends to come to the sales and * save ’ on 
buying the various things one can\ do without, I give her 
up. Then there is the fallacy that if you have a garden 
you live for nothing. I know someone whose vegetables 
and fruit cost them before they have counted the manure, 
seed, plants, etc., 35s, a week, their gardener*s wages j it 
may be more than that now. Yet these people grow 
thou.sands and thousands of carrots and turnips and beets 
and cabbage and as they are not within reach of any market 
they present them to their friends. Sometimes it is true 
they may have the courtesy of ‘bed and breakfast^ as a 
return. Now if I spent 35s. a week at the green-grocer’s 
rd have lovely results. Clusters of grapes would grace my 
dessert dishes. In season I could afford an English pine, 
not to mention asparagus and all the things which one 
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enjoys only in retrospect, after one has dined with Dives. 
Fve eaten eggs in the country which must have cost at least 
3$. 6d, a piece owing to cost of the fowls’ food, yet in town 
I’ve never paid more than 6d, and that was in War time and 
they were fresh. It is perhaps true that you get cheaper 
service in the country, but generally you have to ' break in ’ 
the ‘ breakers ’, and so lose as much in china and temper as 
you save in actual cash. Then in town, fires are really 
cheaper ; one does have a chance of filling one’s cellar at a 
reduced rate. For timid people who cannot dare, town is 
the place. There they have no great emergencies to face. 
They can, if they are really poor, get a great deal for nothing. 
Good books from their municipal libraries. Free sights if 
they are young enough to stand and see them. Delightful 
enjoyment in countless museums, assuming they have minds 
in need of nourishment. Our town sunsets leave nothing 
to be desired. We never run short of water. We have 
parks with sheep in them if we want to feel ‘ rural ’ and 
now that the dwellers in the country have * listening in ^ to 
make their lot more varied, the scales are equally balanced 
between us and we have only to envy the countryman 
perhaps the quiet which is sometimes his during the night- 
watches but very seldom ours. Sorry to give no help, but 
if I did have an income and a car Vd choose the country, 

VIL (London and Sussex). —Life in the country is 
more economical than life in town in the following respects : 
(i) Lower rents and rates. (2) Facilities for recreation and 
exercise and fresh air generally and consequently the better 
health of the family. (3) Gardens and the keeping of a few 
hens help with the housekeeping expenses. There is 
usually a feir supply of young girls and also daily help, but 
the more experienced servant is very difficult to get, A 
cheerful village with a good Women^s Institute helps to 
make the servant problem easier especially if the W,L is 
able to persuade the local authorities to give more and better 
classes in cooking, I have in mind an income of from X300 
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to ;^400. It is useless for urban women * looking forward 
to living in the country * to base their wish to do so on the 
beauties of the country as seen perhaps for two weeks every 
year on the occasion of a holiday. They must be prepared 
for certain disadvantages such as (i) More irregular and less 
accessible transport, (2) Earlier hours, (3) Possible difficulties 
in the obtaining and delivery of fuel and other things on 
certain occasions, (4) Certain problems as to catering. The 
family caterer is dependent on local supply. Variation of 
dishes is more difficult. This is just a matter of getting used 
to local conditions and a certain amount of organization. 


THE miAGE SCHOOL MANAGERS APPOINT A TEACHER.^ 
A Readers Sketch 



CHAIRMAN TO CANDIDATE ? WeU^ Miss^ His true tk^ testemmials 
0^ youm be proper good seemingly, We be ail right sorry as njue canH 
appoint ye seek* your name bainH Tomkinson s but njoe does Eke to keep to 
teachers o* the same name if w anynjoays can\ lExtractfrom a Parish 
Magazine of Aprils X928 .* *To show their appreciation of a teacherH work 
the Managers alwc^s appoint someone of the same name if possible*] 
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A Countryman on Holiday in 

1758,—An Unpublished Diary 

W E owe to the courtesy of a subscriber, Mr. 

Albert Harland, who was for six years one 
of the M.P.’s for Sheffield, the opportunity of 
following the Bedfordshire ‘ Grave-Digger’s Diary : 
1763-1831 which has appeared in our last two 
issues, with a rural Yorkshireman’s record of a 
holiday in 1758. The writer was Richard Sawdon, 
of Brompton, which is ten miles from Scarborough. 
Sawdon’s daughter married Captain Pierson, who 
was the father of Mr. Harland’s grandmother. 
The Brompton farm came to Mr. Harland’s 
grandfather. Dr. Harland, of Scarborough—see 
Smiles’ ‘ Invention and Industry ’—and is now 
owned by Mr. Harland’s youngest brother. The 
diary passed to Mr. Harland from his uncle, 
Henry Seaton Harland, who obtained it from the 
widow of Henry Gowan Hudson of Leeds, Mr. 
Harland’s first cousin. 

The degree to which the document reproduced 
is concerned with eating is extraordinary. This 
profound interest in meals is characteristic, how¬ 
ever, of other personal memoranda of the period. 
Sawdon seems to have been a dullish fellow com¬ 
pared with our grave-digger, but the records of 
his sight-seeing and his dining are of some historical 
value ; and he does make us understand how 
restricted was the point of view of thousands of 
reasonably well-to-do people a hundred and seventy 
years ago. There is a monument to him in 
Brompton church. His diary is reproduced with- 
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out alteration, except for the insertion of a few 
full stops to make the meaning clear* 

July 10, 1758.—At n a Clock set out for Malton* 
Dined there on a couple of boiled Rabbits & rested Fowls 
& at five the same Day set out for York 

TorL —Arived at half past eight. Suped on boiled 
salmon & a Couple of rested Fowls & Breakfasted and 
Dined next Day at Mr Ogels with Brother and Miss 
Farnip. On Thursday Morning set of in the post Chase 
Ferrybridge^ July 1 2.—Arived at four a Clock. Dined 
on a Couple of boiled Rabbits & beef Stakes with Tarts ; 
Jellies &c as usual 

Doncaster^ July 12.—Arived at eight in the Evening, 
suped on rested Fowls, ham & green Pease : next Morning 
called upon Mr Haugh : returned to our Inn & Dined 
upon Mutton Chops and rost Ducks & drank Tea at Mr 
Haughs. Dined & drank Tea the next Day at his House. 
On Sunday the isth went to Church, Herd a sermon 
by the Revd. Mr Rudd, text Ecclesiastees, Chap, nth, 
vers 15th. Dined at the Inn on beef stakes, rested Rabbits, 
a rice Pudding, Tarts &c., Drank Tea & supped at Mr 
Haugh’s. Took Chase on Monday at twelve a Clock 
Retford^ July 16.—at four a Clock Dined on Sammon & 
Lam stakes: walked out to see the Stocking Weaver at 
Work. Bought Goosberys of him at a penney pr pound : 
in the morning some of the Inhabitants was taken into 
Custodey for Exciteing the Soldgers quarter'd there to 
Mutany & afterwards striking the Collonel 
Grantham. —Suped at half past nine on veal Beef stakes 
& Tarts. Found Iron upon the road which the Driver 
observed was tending to good Furton to us all Breakfasted 
at nine and then perseeded on our Jurney at ten a Clock 
Stamford^ July 1 7.—Arived at half past two at the Georg 
Inn* Walked dience to Burleigh Castle. Spent three ours 
in seeing the Paintings, one pice which was Butefull vallied 
at sixteen thousand pound which was our Savour Blessing 
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the Elements : the Whole Painting is extreemley Butefull 
& esteem the first Collection in England. After seeing the 
House was treated by a Lady witli Peaches. Returned to 
the Inn at five a Clock & Dined on veal Cutlets & rost Beef 
and tarts &c. On passing Milton saw the Barriks for 
Soldiers & ten Thousand Prisners. They was made of 
Wood & Coverd with tile & apeard like a little village. 
Chainged Sc perseeded. 

Bugden^ July i8.—^arived at half past ii. Drank Tea 
for which they Charged two shillings each. Took Chase 
at six in the morning 

Stevenage. —Breakfasted at nine, walked in the Garden, saw 
some Courous Shroubs, one pirticlur calld the Sider Bladder 
Barnet., July 19. —Dined at four a Clock on beef & a 
fillet of veal with Tarts, charged 2s 6d each 

London. —Arived at Snow Hill and in the Evening walked 
to see St Palls 

July 20.—Went to see the Bank of England which was 
Crouded with People & large Heaps of Gould, surprising 
to see & not usal to be seen in Yorkshire with Shovels to 
take it up. Then went to see the Royal Exchange which 
is a very Noble Bulding. Then perseeded to Mr Seatons. 
He went a long with us to Mrs Comas who soon rccolected 
us & was glad to see us. Drank Tea with us at our Lodgen 
July 21. —In the Morning went to see Blackfriers Bridge 
& the River. Perseeded to Summerset House. Went in 
to difrant apartments of it, from thense to Drury Lane 
Theatre to see it. From thence to Charing cross & up 
pall Mall, Saw Carlton House the resedence of the Prince 
of Wales. Went through St James and after that to the 
Kings Pallace. Went to see the Armour. From thence 
to St James park a long the bird Cage Walk to near Bucking¬ 
ham House. Then went round the Perade & to the Horse 
guards past by the Duke of Yorks House & white Hall. 
Bought severel artickels at Shops in the Strand, Fleet Street 
&C. After that returned to our Lodgens & spent the 
Evening very agreeable 
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Sunday^ July 22,—In the morning went to St Pauls. 
Herd a Sermon perticklar Addressed to the Fleet Street 
Vollanteers who marched in form with musick from the 
Church Where there was Thouseands of People. We went 
& Dined with Mrs Combs in Kings Street Holborn. Went 
in the Evening to the Foundling Chappcl. Returned to 
Mrs Comes and Supped. 

Mondayy 23.—In the Morning at 8 went to Smith Field 
Market where we saw a surprising number of fat Cattle. 
From thence to Bartholomew Hospital. Dined at Home 
in the Evening. Went to Sadlers Wells & was Highley 
entertained with three Dancers And the Invashon of England 
by the Danes. King Alfred Exertions to drive them out 
of the Country was Astonishing Great, all the Kings & 
Queens from Alfred to his present Madgstey George the 
Third past in Sucerssion across the Stage 

Tuesday^ 24.—Being a wet Day was confined in the 
House till Evening. Calld a Coach & went to the royal 
Circus where we saw Estradnery performance by Horses 
and there Riders with a veriety of performance upon the 
Stage similar to a Play one part of it was calld Blue Bird 
with Hariquin & Columbine. The House was very full 
suposed maney Thousands of people was there & is a Butifull 
place {To he continued) 

0 

‘Empty Churches.^ —Here two laymen were persuaded to 
come forward to keep the services going during the clerical 
holidays. They are men who have touched life at many 
points, both in England and overseas, have worked their 
way up from small beginning, have been large employers 
of labour, have travelled widely and are interested in many 
forms of sport They are thus able to speak to the congre¬ 
gation, which is now large and well-maintained, in a simple 
and practical manner, unhampered by ecclesiastical phrase¬ 
ology and not without an occasional touch of humour. There 
may not be men so qualijfied for the work in every parish, but 
there are certainly many such in every diocese .—Tew 
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A Tory Plan for Land Nationalization 

by His Grace the Du^e of Montrose 

T O some it may seem strange that a landlord—and a 
Tory one at that—should advocate a policy which is 
little short of nationalization of land. But the truth is, 
many things have changed since the War, and not least 
among them is the fact that landlords, by reason of heavy 
taxation and death duties, often find themselves unable to do 
justice or even duty to their estates and those who dwell on 
them. 

It is all very well for city people to say ‘ Sell your pro¬ 
perty \ but even though fools sometimes rush in where 
angels fear to tread, very few folk are found anxious to buy 
landed estate, and farmers are least of all desirous of doing so. 
Why f Well the fact is that in these days of agricultural 
depression, it pays a farmer best to keep his capital in liquid 
form, i.e. in cash, or crop, and stock, rather than sink it in 
the soil he cultivates. 

This does not help the tax-burdened landlord, however 5 
and yet he must find the money to pay the exactions imposed 
upon him. No one likes the idea of ‘ confiscation *, or 
‘ forced sales * or anything of that kind. If it is right to 
ojfFer land to the Forestry Commission for afforestation 
purposes, and be paid cash for it on an agreed valuation, why 
should it not be equally right to offer land to the Treasury 
and be credited with the agreed-upon value in respect of 
taxation, especially death duties ? 

There is one great advantage in this for the farmer-^ 
it would avoid many of those disturbing notices to quit. 
Whenever a transfer of a part or the whole of an estate to 
the Government took place all current leases would con¬ 
tinue to run their normal course. The Government would 
simply step into the shoes of the landowner. Furthermore, 
it would be possible on Government owned land to introduce 
the ;system of fixity of tenure with fixed fair rents for the 
occupiers. 
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On privately owned estates this is not a good system, for 
it introduces a Land Court to fix the rents, or, in other 
words, makes a ‘ third party * come between the landowner 
and the tenant, the result too often being that it causes the 
landowner to lose interest in the management of his estate, 
and thereby dries up the well of capital so readily available 
to most good farmers. 

The Finance Act of 1909-1910, Section 56 (i) provides 
in some degree for the Government taking over land ; but 
all that this Section really does is to provide that if the 
Government want land for any particular purpose —and 
land suitable for that purpose is offered them in lieu of cash 
for death duties, the Treasury may accept the land in satis¬ 
faction of the duties, and upon an agreed price j but no 
landowner can require the Government to accept land 
ge?terally for taxation puiposes. It should be noted that the 
initiative to offer land rests with the landlord and not with 
the Government, the whole affair being treated as a 
voluntary transaction on the part of the landowner. 

The point advocated is, therefore, merely an extension 
of what has already been approved in principle j and surely 
this is much better than chasing after impracticable schemes 
for nationalization of land, as advocated on occasion by some 
politicians. 

It would be essential for the success of any scheme of this 
nature that the Government should pay all taxes, rates, or 
other burdens, etc., just as if the property was held by a 
landlord. It would not be necessary to appoint hosts of 
officials, as the Government could have its necessary Agency 
work carried out by reputable firms throughout the country. 
Just as certain manufacturers are entitled to put on their 
business paper ‘ On War Office and Admiralty List \ so 
Agency firms employed by the Government to do their work 
might be entitled to put ^ Treasury Agents' on their paper, 
and act accordingly. There is no suggestion that the 
Government should itself farm land—for that would indeed 
be impossible—^but there is plenty of room in this country 
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for a dual system of National Estates and Private Estates ; 
and wherever it is impossible to carry on the land manage¬ 
ment under one system there should be an easy process of 
transfer to the other. What good does it do to anyone to have 
large blocks of land lying impoverished, with buildings out of 
date, and all because certain landlords have no money to do 
as they would wish to do j and no one else is found ready to 
relieve them of their crushing burdens. This state of things 
must end, and people willing and able to cultivate the soil 
must be given a fair chance to make a decent living. 

Whatever steps be taken to terminate the unsatisfactory 
situation, let them be steps in reason, and removed from all 
political bias. 

0 

Her Grateful Children 

N ature we dearly prize ; and she 
Rewards us for our loyalty 
With gifts, which, as the years recede, 

Increase in worth ; and now we need, 

No guide to tell us where to seek 
The wind that blows upon our cheek, 

Nor where to find the budding rose 5 
We know their haunts, and, at the close 
Of our lives here, dear Mother Earth 
Will take us back ; she gave us birth 
And in her bosom we shall lie, 

Her grateful children, loyally. 

iThese^ lines *were sent to Colonel John Buchan^ M,P,, an Oxfor^d 
shire neighbour, the late Mr. Vernon Watney^ of Cornbuiy Ptirli\ a mm 
of fine generosity in all rural good fworks. Not iohg after withti\ the lines ^ 
Mr* Watney (ushils ^walking tn the heather died suddenly* — Emur\ 

0 

‘ Mother’, said a small boy on returning from church, 
* those people who were lost are not found yet and the 
rector said he was not going to ask again The child had 
heard the banns called* 
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At a Country Circus 

T he country audience swayed and gurgled when one of 
the two clowns—in his seventies—cried ‘ Hurry up, 
Joe, Tve got to get ’ome in time to milk the ducks A bar 
of evening sunlight played on the rapt faces of farm labourers, 
sprouting youths, women with and without babies—one 
infant in fleecy white hung its sleeping head over the arm 
of an entranced and unheeding young mother—pink-legged 
and pink-faced flappers, ecstatic schoolchildren and an old 
man in corduroys with the face of a Roman senator. The 
orchestra of four were in turn musicians, door-keepers, 
programme-sellers, horse-tenders, or humorists. One in a 
qualified dress suit (over tights) turned out to be the star 
acrobat, A plump and piebald mare pawed the ground in 
answer to his questions and then sustained him in his leaps 
as he whirled the ring in glory to be eclipsed by the more 
delicate balancing feats of a beauteous lady. In her gyrations 
she transcended the laws that govern common folk who drew 
deep breaths of wonder. Her cold scorn, as she acknow¬ 
ledged the Punchinello quips of the ancient clown were in 
the traditional manner. But her hair was shingled. Gone 
are the riding ladies with flying tresses. This was a modern. 
Her modest tights—tights once thought to be a dress of 
daring—were less revealing than the female bathing suit of 
to-day. This lady had sat at the entrance, gathering in the 
sixpences and shillings, for she was the box oilice as well as 
the ‘ draw and her pale, disciplined face wore the same 
intentness of expression as when later on I caught sight of 
her in her caravan bending over the sausages for the ring- 
master’s supper. For the rest, the tradition was complete 
—horses, ponies, monkeys, dogs and men and an urbane 
elephant that poised its tonnage with admirable precision on 
a very small tub, smiled with big disdain as it responded by 
genuflexions to the clown’s funnyisms, and did clever thtn^ 
lazily with its trunk. Our perilous plank scats were hard, 
but it was a shillingsworth. A circus is still the perfect 
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entertainment for a rural audience. Far enough from any 
big town, not even wireless has stolen its glamour. Who 
can replace the clown ? He held his hearers with the jokes 
of our great-grandfathers, tumbled when he should, rated 
the other clown at the right moment, and with unceasing 
patter covered all thin places in the performance. On the 
bills, all the entertainers, except the clowns, had Italian or 
French names, but shared their Midlands or Cockney 
speech. Between two and three in the morning the artists 
were pulling down tents and stands, assembling their animals, 
and getting all in order for the road. One night’s perform¬ 
ance is all that a little market town is worth. Soon the old 
clown would be telling clown No. a how he had been in 
the army. ‘You, in the army?’ ‘Yes, I was in the 
Guards.’ ‘The Guards! You in the Life Guards?’ 

‘ No, silly, not the Life Guards—the /’guards 1 ’ And 

the accompanying slapping and punching of the tumbling 
jesters will warm the hearts of another tentful of rural 
people. There is no need to quote the late Lord Salisbury ! 
—RK 

a 

For Countrymen and Countrywomen. XI 

I, ‘Have you ever sat on the grass and examined it 
closely ? There is enough life in one square yard to appal 
you,’ What statesman said this ?—2. ‘ Blossomed furze 
unprofitably gay,’ Author ?—3. Of what tree was it 
estimated that it had 7 million leaves which if spread out 
would cover 5 acres ?—4. Who wrote the poem, ‘ The 
Gendeman Farmer *?—5. ‘ Tell me how do the trees which 
I planted thrive ? Is there shade under the three oaks for 
a comfortable summer seat ? Do the poplars grow at the 
walk and does the wall of the terrace stand firm ? ’ Who 
wrote this ?—6. More than 15 million living creatures 
were found in an acre of soil. Where ? 

Answers to July Questions.*—i. xo million (Julian HudeyW 
2. The Sumenans.—3, A part of CornwalL'—4. Arthur Young*—5, The 
(<2) Dogs, (i) hens, (r) pigs. 
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A Tailor and Big Flies, by ^Salfario'"^ 

H e was a tailor or, more correctly, a breeches maker. 

His employer was kind and so he had much leisure for 
fishing. He was consumptive, a hopeless case. Had he not 
lived at the foot of the Cheviots he would not have lived so 
long. He was not a cheerful invalid. Gifts of casts and 
flies were accepted with scarcely an expression of thanks. 
He gave one the impression that he expected largesse, which 
does not give much satisfaction to the giver. In the land 
he lived in it was not warm on a late April morning. As I 
saw him in the yard of the inn he looked just what he was, 
poor in body and not a little poor in spirit. He was ill-clad 
for the morning chill His equipment was primitive. An 
old three-piece greenheart—the pieces held together with 
string as he rested them on the ground before him—^and an 
old schoolbag of canvas over his shoulders. I stopped 
before him and said, ‘ Good morning, are you ready to 
start ? * He said, ‘ I have no flies I I somehow bridled. 
It was always so. He never had anything, this man, no 
flies, no casts, no health, no happiness. I opened my 
flybook almost angrily. It opened at a place where there 
were some neat coils of March Browns, Greenwells, Blue 
Duns—but all almost loch size. They must have been 
there a long time because I am a believer in small flies. 
I gave him a selection of these big things and turned away. 
Almost at once I felt a reaction. I had given this sick man 
flies I would not dream of using myself. I hesitated, then 
called out to him. ‘ Go in and get something hot before 
you start out 5 tell them I said so/ But I had not silenced 
the voices in me. * That was a mean thing to do, and a 
poor effort to undo it/ And so I was told by myself all that 
day. And a windy, blustering, boisterous day it was. The 
stream was whipped this way and that, troubled and disturbed, 
* July, 1929 : Creeper and Stone Fly. 
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just like my thoughts. Few fish rose and when they did 
it was with no certainty. In the troubled waters rises were 
often noted just too late. In the late afternoon I met that 
sick tailor. He had sixteen trout in his canvas satchel, I 
had ten in my somewhat elaborate bag. Every one of his 
sixteen was better than the best of my own. I was always 
a believer in small flies. I still am. But in the early days 
when trout are not perhaps quite so discriminating and 
especially on a windy, blustering, boisterous day, when the 
water is stirred and troubled, big flies—I use the term 
comparatively—should be tried. It seems, after all, a 
logical and sensible thing to do. But it needed a sick man 
to teach me the lesson, simple though it is. 

0 

Wild Life and Tame 

The Hen and the Rat 

true Nelson spirit !’ exclaims the Rev. Henry 

1 Hibberd in sending us this story from Burnham 
Thorpe : ‘ I was shown a hen in this parish which had 
attacked and killed a full-grown female rat in milk. By 
way of demonstration the corpse of a full-grown rat was 
thrown to her. At once she flew up into the air, landed 
with both feet on the rat’s back, and violently pecked three 
or four times at the back of its head. She then flung the 
body away a few feet, rushed after it and delivered another 
violent attack. Then, satisfied that the rat was dead, she 
rejoined her chicks ’. 

Another story on the same lines comes from a corres¬ 
pondent who says that the other day her retriever brought 
her a few-weeb’ old rabbit—pursued by the mother wliich 
made rushes at the dog. On releasing the young rabbit, 
mother and child loped away together. 

‘ Too many queen wasps and nests are destroyed ‘ A 
Hunting Man ’ writes to us. ‘ The article, “ Every Queen 
Wasp , IS ^ood. Wasps do more good than harm, except 
when, there is 3. great quantity of fruit in close proximity ** 
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A Deal in Herdwicks 

The little Herdwick, shaggy and grey, comes from the Lake District 
and probably deserves the name of the hardiest of our breeds. It lives 
on bare high fells, where edible herbage might seem to the casual observer 
to be non-ejfistent. It produces about the coarsest wool, and almost 
the choicest mutton of all our sheep.’— Mid Cumberland Fie raid 

^T’LL tell you what it is, mister. Ye’re lookan’ gey 
X week’ ‘ D’ye think so ? Change of air, mebbe.’ 
‘Ay ; nae doubt That’ll be it I'hat’ll be it It’s done, 
gey weel for ye. It has, an’ a’,’ ‘Ay. I’m a good deal 
better. Nowt like a change. Change o’ pasture, ye see 
‘Eh f ’ ‘ Ay, for sure ; ay. Nowt but wccL’ ‘ When you 
get over Tidy Brig, eh ? ’ This from the landlady. ‘ Hello, 
missis. Ha’e ye found summat ? Ay, why ? Happen ye’re 
reight.’ ‘ What ? ’ ‘ She kens summat, does t’missis. 

There’s summat i’ t’wind. There is that She may weel 

laugh.’ ‘It’ll be- What ? Let’s see, now. Happen 

two-and-twenty year sin’. ‘Ay. Gaan’ on for that It 
will, for sure.’ ‘ Oh ? ’ ‘ Ay. I kna’ it were at t’back end 
o’ t’ year as I went to T’Whins. I kna’ that’ ‘ Ye’ve 
been thcer a conny bit* ^ Ay. Agybit A gy bit, we 
have.’ ‘ You have that Time slips on.’ ‘ It does that 
It does, for sure. Well, it were like this. I thought to 
mysel’ I could do wi’ a few yows. I could do wi’ a hundred, 
or theer away. So what does I do but sets oiff for Ammerset 
fair. I set o8F t’neet afooar and, when I gat to Ammerset, 
I hadn’t been theer aboon hauf an ’oor when I leets on a chap 
’at I kennt. I kennt him weel enough. Ay, for sure I did. 
We were sittan’ talkan’ like as ye and me are sittan’ talkan’ 
noo, and I says, I says : “ I could do wi’ a tooathri yows.” 
“ Could you ? ” he says. I says, ” Ay, I could that I 
could do wi’ a hundred, happen.” “ Why,” he sayis, ” I 
ken a fella as has some to part wi.” ” Oh ? ” I says. He 
says; “Ay.” “Oh,” I says. “He’ll be cooman’ i’ 
t’mornin’,” he says. “ Will he ? ” I says. He says: “ Ay.” 
“ I’ll happen Icet on him,” I says. He says, “ Sure enough, 
you will” So I gat up i’ mornin’, and I trailt up an’ doon, 
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seean’ what there was, and efthcr a bit t*fella drave his sheep 
in, and they were bonnie ’uns, and a’. Reight bonnic ’uns, 
they were. Lile Herdwicks. Lile Herdwick yows, Lile 
wick beggars. He’d a hundred an’ fifty on ’em. He had 
that. He had, for sure. So we gat agaate, and we traadt 
away ivver sae lang—reight on into t’forcneean. We traadt 
away and traadt away, and nivver seemed to git mich for- 
rarder for a gay lang while. Ay, we did, for sure.’ ‘ Oh, 
ay ? ’ ‘ Ay. He ext me—^len’s see. I think it were six- 
and-thirty apiece for ’em. Ay, that were it. Six-and- 
thirty apiece. They were Herdwicks, ye mind. They 
were that. Reight bonnie ’uns. And sae we traadt away, 
back and forrard, and at last I bought ’em on him. Ay, I 
did that. I gi’ve him thirty apiece for ’em. Ay, thirty 
apiece. They were gey likely yows, and a’. Ay, thirty 
apiece. That were it.’ ‘ Oh, ay ? ’ ‘ Ay. And then we 
drave ’em to t’ station—drave ’em frae Ammerset to Winner- 
mer and truckt ’em theer. Ay, we did, for sure. And we 
traaned ’em to Burtholme and then drave ’em frae theer. 
And I leet on Tommy—aald Tommy—^Tommy—^Tommy 
What ?—^Tommy What ? Ay, let’s ca’ him “ Tommy 
What” He were a gay “ Tommy What,” reight enough. 
And he’d bought happen twenty or thirty, and we drave ’em 
a’ tergither. A’ t’lot’ ‘ There would be a nice little 
drove?’ ‘There was that There was that, and a’. A 
tidy drove, as ye may say.’ ‘ They would be,’ ‘ And I 
put ’em in on t’top o’ t’land, and t’lile wick beggars, they 
were that wick they took some keepin’ at heeamc.’ ‘ Oh, 
ay.’ ‘ They did that When I gat up of a mornin’, there 
they were, trailan’ away ower t’other side o’ I'idy Brig, 
away on t’top o’ t’rooad, yan efther another, yan efther 
another, just like a lot o’ ducks—for a’ t’world like a lot o’ 
ducks.’ ‘ Oh ? ’ ‘ Ay ; they trailed away a’ t’rooad to 
Hillset—reight away to theer. They did for sure.’ ‘ Did 
they ? ’ ‘ They did that’ ‘ Nay, nivver ? ’ ‘ They did, for 
sure. They kept me gaan’, trailin’ away efther ’em.’ 
‘ What,, they liked a night out, mebbe ? ’ ‘ By Gens, they 
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did that. They wouldn’t stop at heeame, do as I would.’ 
‘ They looped t’walls, varry like ? ’ ‘ Loup ? I should think 
they dd loup. They were always loupan’tVails. You 
couldn’t keep ’em at heeame, do as you would.’ ‘ No ? ’ 
‘ Not ye. They were always ramblan’ about somewhar’. 
A’ that land down by t’Newhouse and there away. A’ 
among t’bottom pastures. They fairly did mak’ away wi’ 
t’turnips and things like that They did, for sure. Ha, ha. 
It were yan body’s wark lookan’ efther ’em. I newer sa’ 
sick like. It took me a’ my time seekan’ ’em. It did, that 
They were tidy lile yows, and a’. They did gey weel, and 
they paid gey weel. On somebody else’s pasture, and a’. 
They did that They did, for sure. They paid gey weel. 
I were right suited wi’ em. And when I sellt ’em, I were 
reight suited wi’ em. I were that They did weel, for a’ 
they trailed aboot They gat summat for their trailan’. They 
did that That’s what t’missis meant when she said summat 
aboot Tidy Brig and t’sheep gaan’ ower, I fetched ’em 
back twenty times, if I fetched ’em back yance. Ay, maer. 
I did that Lile Herdwicks, they were. Lile wick beggars. 
They niwer would stop at heeame.’ ‘ They’d brought their 
heads wi* ’em, varry like ? ’ ‘ They did that They did 
that They knew what they were doing. They knew 
whar’ to find summat to eat, and they would be at it They 
would, for sure. Lile wick beggars. Ay, lile Herdwicks. 
But they did gey weel. They did that’ 

0 

Ar& ‘ Experts ' Expert f—‘Further Views 

Mr. J. C. Wauace, PRiNaPAi, Agricuitural Insti¬ 
tute, Boston, Lincs. : As far as the county agricultural 
organizer is concerned, and I presume he is one of those 
experts whom * A Farmer ’ objects to, I am certain that the 
majority of them could run a fiirm, and run it just as success¬ 
fully as any other fenner 

A County Agricuiturai, Adviser ; ‘ Farmer ’ has 
only to visit some Farm Institutes to get this idea dispelled. 
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Chairs* 

T he chief feature of country-made furniture, whether 
executed in oak, beech, cherry or pear wood, is faithful 
adherence to the fashion of more finished town-made 
articles* The most imposing specimens of country-made 
chairs, after the fashion of Chippendale, fetch high prices. 
There is scope, however, for the collector who desires 
furniture of character among the masses of carpenter-made 
examples. The commode chairs, for instance, that formerly 
graced the servants’ hall at the Great House make excellent 
seats for everyday use. The ladder-back and rush-seated 
spindle chairs of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Wales, illustra¬ 
tions of which may be seen in Morland’s pictures, have a 
homely dignity which is pleasing. The collector should 
be on the look out for specimens of the type called Windsor 
chairs. These are generally of beech. They range from 
those with straight top rails and cabriole legs of Hogarth’s 
time to those with vase-shaped splots and the later Windsor 
types of 1840-50. Even to-day plain chairs of this type 
form part of the modern output at High Wycombe and can 
be purchased at prices ranging from five to eight shillings. 
Old Windsor chairs fetch from twenty-five to thirty shillings 
apiece. Arm-chairs of similar character range from four 
to ten pounds. The name Windsor chair was derived, it is 
said, from the fact that George the I'hird took a fancy to a 
high-backed arm-chair while he was resting in a cottage 
near Windsor, It is said that Farmer George ordered some 
to be made for his use at the Castle. Collectors should 
remember that every county in England evolved cottage 
and farmhouse furniture of a regional character. True, 
the general characteristics of eighteenth-century furniture 
were derived from the London makers, but the old instinct 
for craftsmanship, a survival from the Middle Ages, operated. 

♦January, 1920: Attraction? of Simple Furniture. April: At 
Country Sal^. Village Clocks. 
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Taking Tramps into One s Own House, 

hy Frank Gray 

The appointment of a Departmental Committee on Vagrancy 
makes this article by the ex-M.P, for Oxford timely.—Editor 

M y experiment, now more than a year old, consists in 
picking up youthful tramps on the roadside or from 
casual wards in Oxfordshire. The boys so picked up are 
taken to Shipton Manor and retained there during a period 
varying from 14 days to 5 weeks and then drafted as shown. 
The individual running the scheme during week-ends 
personally takes the tramps to Shipton. Immediately upon 
arrival a bath is insisted upon, they are inspected for obvious 
disease and uncleanliness and are immediately provided with 
a complete set of ‘best’ and ‘working’ clothing. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that inspection cannot be too careful. 
The boys during their stay at Shipton are well fed, are 
required to do a little garden, house and general work the 
first week, more the second week, and still more the third 
week. We find 

I. That no boy taken from the road is fit to do a week’s 
work in the early stages. He is too weak and dull and may, 
in the absence or sympathy, gain a bad if undeserved reputa¬ 
tion for idleness. 

2. The boys have a common sitting and sleeping room 
inside Shipton Manor, and while they can thereby keep 
themselves to themselves they have ready access to the rest 
of the house. 

3. A policy of complete and absolute trust is pursued, 
every opportunity is given to the boys to abuse the trust, and 
no case at Shipton has ever been experienced of theft or 
other offence (with one exception) by young or old tramps. 
This is remarkable when it is understood that tramps, over 
the age of 20, call at Shipton, some sleep there and all are 
offered food at the average rate of three per day. Old tramps 
are not allowed to associate with young tramps. 
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4, During the times when the boys are not working, the 
individual running the scheme treats them as equals, playing 
games with them and trying to create the feeling that there 
is really no difference, 

5. A hot bath, a new suit and a cheery word immediately 
changed the walk and gait of a boy, 

6 Few rules and regulations are imposed upon the boys, 
but such that are, are insisted upon 

7, The appeal made to the boys is that the individual 
running the scheme is ‘ up against it * in running the scheme 
and it is up to the boys not to let him down in their conduct. 
This appeal is believed to have a great effect upon the boys 
who in correspondence after leaving Shipton constantly use 
the expression to the effect, ‘ I will not let you down \ 

8. Before the boys are sent to a job a matron is sent to 
secure or inspect lodgings and rates of pay agreed upon, 

9. Wherever possible, boys are visited by way of encour¬ 
agement every three weeks and correspondence is encouraged. 

10, A high percentage of the boys handled have been 
once convicted while a higher percentage show ‘mental 
peculiarity *. The latter term is intended to cover a wide 
field and may on the one hand touch lunacy and on the other 
a mild eccentricity. The boys dealt with may be considered 
under two main headings, those predisposed to be * wasters ’ 
and those predisposed to be ‘adventurers,* The former 
include ‘ work-shys * and defectives, while the latter may 
include a very fine type of English boy if his future is rightly 
directed. The same spirit which makes a colonist may start 
a boy from a village to see a larger world* 


Sent to Government Afforestation Scheme . 4 

Sent to Oxfordshire farmers ... .. z 

Sent to a caf6 in Oxford *«* *«« «,« *■* X 

Sent to a London tailor ... .. ... ... t 

Returned to parents as being too young to work ... z 

Sent to a factory in Oxford *.. 5 

Sent to a College as steward boy . x 

Sent to Church Army to await employment in Oxford % 

Sent into private service .. z 

Sent to a London hotel .. ... i 

Still at Shipton ... ... .. 3 
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Rural Authors^ — IX. Edmund Blunden on The 
Thresher-Poet^ 

TN a modest work^ * Nature in English Literature ’ {Hogarth 
JiPresSypp, 1565 4i X 7I, 3^. 6^,) Edmund Blunden begins 
by saying of this country that it is^ ‘ all points weighed^ 
ast07tishingly beautiful, mellow with the pleasantest associations, 
the republic of birds and flowers, the earthly paradise of horse, 
sheep, heifer and motigrel, the friendliest meeting-ground of 
Nature and man And then he goes on to write down with 
distinction the thoughts brought to him by the Nature-poetry 
of Collins, Keats and Clare, of Vaughan, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Shelley, of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
many moderns. There is also a chapter for Selbornians. No¬ 
where in a volume which is neither too large nor too small is 
the author of ‘ The Waggoner"* and ^ The Shepherd^ more 
characteristic than in his account of the life and work of Stephen 
Duck, the Thresher-Poet. It is a pleasant task to copy out 
some extracts: 


D uck was without any modification a labourer in 
Wiltshire during the early part of the eighteenth 
century, ‘engag’d’ (says Spence) ‘in the several lowest 
Employments of a Country Life’. About 1724 Stephen 
began to be troubled at the rusty state of his arithmetic, and 
set about improving his mind. Working overtime, he 
obtained enough money beyond ordinary needs to buy 
three volumes of arithmetic, which he mastered. But this 
was only a stage in the transformation of Stephen. A friend 
from London assisted with a library of some two or three 
dozen books, including Josephus, Seneca, Ovid, and Bysshe’s 
‘ Art of Poetry There was a Milton, too, which the 
poet spelt out with frequent recourse to his dictionary. 
* Indeed says Spence, * it seems plain to me, that he has 

^ October, 19^7: r, George Bourne. January, xoaS : a, Bernard 
Gilbert. April: 3, T, F. Powys. July: 4, A. R. Williams. October i 
5, The Author of * England*s Green and Pleasant Land January, 
1929: 6 , Rose C. Feld and H. W, Freeman. April t 7, Hilda Rose. 
July: 8,CecilTorr. 
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got English just as we get latin Stephen toiled on, alike 
with flail and quill, and began to produce * scattered verses ^ j 
these by some magic (common in villages) could not be kept 
secret, and at length brought gentlemen from Oxford and 
clergymen round about into the author’s company. It is 
unnecessary to trace the strange story of Stephen further 
in any nicety of detail; he became a beneficiary of the 
Queen, was ordained, published his poems with great 
applause and a strong list of subscribers, and twenty years 
later drowned himself in the Thames. 

The ‘ Poems on Several Occasions * of this remarkable 
person, issued in 1736, show all too plainly with what vain 
endeavour the Farmer’s Boy who has unusual curiosity for 
mental experience elaborates his native style out of existence. 
If Duck could have been persuaded not to go out of his 
dialect, nor to seek a subject beyond the limits of his rural 
years and just imaginings, then we should have had from 
him a report of Nature as she is in the eyes of the closest 
witness. But neither the poor smock-frocked poet, nor 
those partly commendable ladies and gentlemen his patrons, 
realized that ^ the voice of Nature ’ was possible poetry. 
His best piece for vigour and exactitude is * The Thresher’s 
Labour*. The farmer 

.., counts the Bushels, counts how much a Day 5 
Then swears we’ve idled half our Time away: 

* Why, Iqokye, Rogues, d’ye think that this will do ? 

Your Neighbours tnresh as much again as you.’ 

Now in our Hands we wish our noisy Tools, 

To drown the hated Names of Rogues and Pools. 

But wanting these, we just like School-boys look. 

When angiT Masters view the blotted Book : 

They cry, their Ink was faulty, and their Pen *; 

We, ^ the Corn threshes bad, ’twas cut too green.^ 

Such is their winter work in the barn j in summer the 
mowers find the heat of the day too great. After midday, 

We often whet, and often view the Sun j 
And often wish,^ his tedious Race was run. 

At length he veils his purple Face from Sight 
And bids the weary Labourer Good-Night. 

Homewards we move, but spent $0 much with Toil, 
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We slowly walk, and rest at ev ry Stile. 

Our good expecting Wives, who think we stay, 

Got to the Door, soon eye us in the Way. 

Then from the Pot the Dumplin’s catchM in haste. 

And homely by its Side the Bacon plac’d. 

On the whole, in that poem of the farm-hand^s year [the 
account of the corn harvest is omitted], Duck preserves the 
truth and maturity which are the inimitable character of 
country conversations ; forgetting that he is ambitious of 
rising above his low station in life, he allows himself to be 
the pipe for village experience to play upon 5 indeed, it is 
rather the earth, the plough, the sickle, the grain, the flail, 
the body of the labourer that speaks than the writer of the 
verses. Unhappily, a barrier had been growing up between 
the earth and her son and servant, and as we proceed through 
Duck’s ‘ Poems ’ we look with but little reward for more 
of that inspired simplicity. The chirping thrush and finch, 
the swallows in airy circles, the lurching mongrel worrying 
sheep, the ‘ ruffling Breezes cold ’ out of blushing skies, the 
doves startled by ‘ some Musquet’s Thunder ’ into separate 
and frightened tracks—these must all depart while the 
exalted Thresher pays the most full-flourished compliments 
to ‘a Screen, worked in Flowers by her Royal Highness 
Anne, Princess of Orange Stephen is altered. The^rim 
Farmer is now 

Kind Menalcas, Partner of my Souk 

There is a sad but pleasing incident on this gentleman’s 
land, which must be repeated in the ex-Thresher’s own words: 

Breakfast soon o’er, we trace the verdant Field, 

Where sharpen’d Scythes the lab’ring Mowers wield : . 

Straight Emulation glows in ev’ry Vein j 
I long to try the curvous Blade again. 

I snatch the Scythe, and with the Swains contest j 
Behind ’em close, I rush the sweeping Steel; 

The vanquish’d Mowers soon confess my Skill* 

After that he attends the Threshers’ Feast which Lord 
Temple has instituted in his honour, and he reflects 

Thus shall Tradition k^ my name alive 5 
The Bard may die, the Thresher still survive. 
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And the prophecy was right In vain did Duck paraphrase 
Ovid and eulogize the great and good ■, in vain did he enjoy 
the thirty guineas a year which Queen Caroline gave him, 
or play his amiable part as country parson. His life had 
gone wrong, and his poetry with it. 

0 

Country People 

N OW that the B.B.C. has got the swing of ‘John 
Peel let us be sure that everybody has the words 
correctly. Many people fail to conceive a huntsman with 
‘ coat so grey so they sing ‘ coat so gay ’. And it is true 
that a portrait with Peel in a red coat has been on exhibition. 
But it gives a wrong impression. Peel may have been at 
times in red, but the evidence of men who saw most of 
him, piously collected by the ‘ Whitehaven News shows 
that Peel habitually wore a coat of Caldbcck or Skiddaw 
grey. 

‘ Di Paraffin, Di Rags, Evan Sugar, Ann Besom, 
Jones Rocks are names in use in our village ’, writes a Welsh 
reader, ‘ that is, people are still called after their job, the 
Di’s^ being respectively an oil shop-keeper and a buyer of 
rabbit-skins and rags, while Evan’s mother keeps a sweet 
shop, Ann makes brooms and Jones works in the quarry ’. 

One of Mr. Orwin’s young men at the Oxford Agricul¬ 
tural Economics Research Institute is Mr. J. M. Bannerman, 
the Scottish International Rugby forward. He has been in 
every Scottish International team for nine years, and has no 
fewer than forty ‘ caps *. 

A DISTINGUISHED literary man makes a guess that Lord 
Dunsany must be the poet who wished that he had said that 
he * would like to go to heaven And sit upon a white horse 
And ride about heaven (See the first instalment of ‘ The 
Gravedigger’s Diary’ in our April number.) The poet 
whom we quoted was a fiirm labourer’s son. 

Six foot six is the height of Mr. James Wyllie, the well- 
known Wye College agricultural economist. 
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IF.—fFater fFheels and other Means of 
Getting fFater 

M any of us in the country who have no experience 
of water-wheels have liked the notion of having one* 
Nothing in the ways of water-wheels and turbines is hidden 
from the author of a sixpenny brochure. Notes on Small 
Water Power Installations., with Ten Diagrams.^ of which 
the Rural Industries Bureau has just issued a second edition. 
With coal and petroleum handy there is not so much induce¬ 
ment in this country as in some others to exploit water 
power. And it is not every old water wheel which is so 
built as to be as effective as a water-wheel may be. As to 
.tiirbines, they must be supplied with the full volume of 
\vSer'oTrwhich they are designed to worL For moderate 
falls and comparatively small volumes of water, water-wheels 
are indicated, the undershot (Poncelet) for about 15 h.p, 
and the overshot and high breast for about 25 h.p. When 
modern water-wheels and turbines are in situations in which 
they can do their best there is not much to choose between 
them. Unfortunately for water-power plans, the fall of 
water is often in an out-of-the-way position for the would-be 
user. For powers not exceeding 10 h.p., however, satis¬ 
factory results seem to have been got from using an endless 
flexible steel wire rope for 500 or 600 yards or even 1,000. 
But the pamphlet ought to have discussed rams and wind¬ 
mills. On the question of public supplies of water, inter¬ 
ested readers ,should see the ninepenny Report on Rural 
Water Supplies.^ issued by the Ministry of Health (H,M. 
Stationery Office). Among other things it has useful data 
on rain water tanks. 

* My Six Tears'* Farming and What it has taught me \— 
In our next issue this instructive series of articles will be 
completed with the Michaelmas balance sheet 
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Our Readers^ Motoring Tales 

I WAS waiting on Sunday morning at the foot of Ballinas- 
laughter hill on the western slope of the Wicklow moun¬ 
tains to test a hill for a forthcoming hill-climb of the Irish 
Automobile Club. The country people were leaving 
chapel by pony cart, ass cart and on foot, and we were to 
wait till the hill—about a mile and a half long—was clear. 
The Protestant Church service was just commencing and 
the parson, who knew our errand and the cause of our 
waiting, invited us into the church. ‘ Sure,’ said he, ‘ you 
will spend the time to advantage if you come in to the service 
—and you need not stay for the sermon ’. I accepted. Who 
could resist such courtesy? 

I was short of a passenger to make the full load to test the 
hill. An old man, of about the weight I wanted, had stood 
and looked at the car and remarked, ‘ Sor, that wan’s a foine 
yoke ’. I asked him if he was for the hill. He agreed that 
he was. I asked him if he would take a seat He looked 
longingly at the car and, after a few moments of thought, 
answered : ‘ Ah, now, Sor, I’ll not be riding in her. It 
would put me out of consait wid me ass.’ 

Away in the bog land up in the hills, I stopped for a drink 
of milk. The elderly son of the peasant woman was sunning 
himself in the glorious mountain air. I made some remark 
of a friendly kind but there was but a curious smirk and a 
vacant expression. The woman saw the overture and 
whispered ‘ Och ! Sor. Don’t be offended. Sure he’s 
dark within.’ 

I had a Cockney chauffeur who, when we happened to 
be slowed up behind a herd of cows one day philosophized 
on the extreme personal slovenliness of cows, at any rate as 
ffir as their rear elevation was concerned. ‘ Why doesn’t 
some one groom ’em or put the *ose on them ? ’ he asked. 
After a long pause, ‘ It’s a marvel ter me that the dirt don’t 
get through to the milk ’. Another long pause, ‘ Nature’s 
a marvellous thing 1 ’ 
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How to Keep Footpaths Open.— By the Sec¬ 
retary cf the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society 

O NE of the best ways of keeping public footpaths open 
is to use them. No public highway (‘ highway ’ in¬ 
cludes footpaths, driftways and bridleways, as well as carriage 
roads) can ever cease to be a highvy^ay in law, except under 
statutory authority or by order of quarter sessions. But 
many country byways cease to be public because the public 
ceases to use them and they become overgrown, the stiles are 
neglected, the line of the paths is forgotten. Centres of 
population inevitably shift, new roads are made, and the old 
paths are perhaps not needed by agricultural labourers; but 
for pleasure, for health, and for quiet walks away from motor 
routes, they are daily becoming more valuable, and the public 
should see to it that they do not allow their rights to be lost. 
Local authorities can do much to protect these rights of way. 
First, parish councils have a statutory right to repair any 
public footpaths in the parish except those by the side of 
public roads. ^Repair’ includes such things as clearing 
away weeds and undergrowth, making muddy places passable, 
repairing footbridges and defective stiles, and generally 
keeping the path, as one of the old legal decisions put it, not 
‘ in a better condition than it has been time out of mind, but 
as it has usually been at the best.’ But this power to repair 
does not extend to altering the character of a path, as for 
instance by substituting a bridge for stepping stones or by 
converting into a metalled way a path subject to a right to 
plough. Parish councils can also do much by perambulating 
public footpaths occasionally and making surveys and maps 
of all reputed public ways. Every parish council should 
indeed see to it that the ancient Rogationtide custom of 
* beating the bounds ’ is applied to public paths. If a public 
right of way becomes difiBcult to use from lack of attention, 
public opinion should be brought to bear in the first place on 
the parish council Anything which makes passage along 
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a right of way appreciably more difficult than in the past is 
an illegal obstruction. Thus it is an obstruction to lock 
gates, to * bush-up ’ stiles or plough up a path which has not 
been ploughed for many years. To heighten a stile on a 
public way in such a manner as to inconvenience the public 
is also to obstruct the path. A special kind of obstruction is 
that created by barbed wire, and for this there is a special 
remedy, since the Barbed Wire Act, 1893, makes it an 
offence which may be dealt with summarily at the instance 
of the highway authority to place barbed wire at the side of 
any public way so that it may be injurious to persons or 
animals lawfully using that way. 

District Councils are by statute charged with the duty of 
preventing the stoppage or obstruction of all public rights of 
way (whether in their district or in an adjoining district) 
when the stoppage or obstruction would injure the inhabi- ' 
tants of the district 5 and they can take summary proceedings 
under section 72 of the Highway Act, 1835, against anyone 
who so obstructs, or can remove the obstruction and charge 
him with the cost. This power and duty is not disturbed 
by the new Local Government Act. When expert advice is 
needed about footpaths, by local authority, landowner or 
member of the public, it is the object of the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society to give it, 

a 

‘Facts,’— A correspondent with wide practical knowledge 
of agriculture, and holding a responsible position, writes to 
us; ‘I find a difficulty in reconciling the following facts 
with some tales of general agricultural disaster. A farmer 
well known to me is engaged in mixed forming in the 
Midlands with no advantage of vicinity to a town or other¬ 
wise (cert^nly not of education) that I an hear of. Within 
the past six years he h^ bought his form, done a good deal of 
re-conditioning^ of buildings and cottages, has paid off his 
mortgage and is now engaged in building which will cost 
41,000. He lives very simply and works very hard.’ 
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The Country for Swimming. —By ^he Author 
of Several Books on Swimming 

T he river is the home of English swimming* Every¬ 
body recalls the reference in ‘ Piers Plowman,* To 
swim between grassy banks, hanging trees, in cool green 
water, through quivering patches of shade and sunshine 
brings one very near Elysium. The freshwater swimmer in 
river, pond or lake should aim at this all-round excellence. 
Breast-stroke will be the beginning—the most valuable of all 
strokes, since it alone permits the head to be held constantly 
clear of the surface. Do not be beguiled into the modern 
vogue of sinking the nose and mouth, for though you gain 
speed you will lose pleasure. Then continue with dog¬ 
paddling—that simple crawling stroke which is ideal for 
carrying you clear of weeds. Beyond that there is the back- 
stroke, needed for life-saving 5 the side-stroke and overarm 
unsurpassed for grace 5 the gay, ranging trudgeon, with 
both arms flinging round in the air 5 and l^dy the beautiful 
ease and rhythm of the present-day crawl-stroke. But all 
that is merely the beginning. There are life-saving re¬ 
leases and rescue^ to be learnt, there is a wide and most 
fascinating field of fancy swimming. Diving too—it was 
the necessity for clearing fringes of rushes which lined the 
banks of streams which taught men to take running headers. 
These headers should be among your first cares. There 
are few things more delightful than to run a dozen yards over 
close-cropped turf 5 to launch oneself vigorously upward 
into the air and, with flattened body and straightened limbs, 
to plunge cleanly into the water, leaving scarcely a splash to 
mark the entry.—S.G.H. {We know a village where the 
schoolmaster, by teaching his scholars to swim, has improved 
not only their physical health and their cleanliness, but their 
morale .— Editor.) 

a 

Sir Hugh Beevor has had a6-year-old Catalpa speciosa 
in abundant flower—a brave sight 
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Other Peoples* Countrysides 

The Greek Islands—Perugia—Aleppo 

* \X/E had a wonderful time in the Greek Islands \ 

VV writes a reader. ‘Walked among olive groves 
with peasants thrashing the fruit down for their children to 
pick up and put into sacks, frogs croaking like ducks in the 
ditches—^the true Aristophanic Brekekekex-koax-koax— 
sheets of crimson anemones, black bees with blue wings 
drinking at asphodel, a nightingale singing in a bush below 
and a golden eagle swinging in the sky above. And at 
Constantinople, snow on a north-easter/ 

Everywhere that Mary went the lamb was sure to go. 
But Mary had no notion of making the most of her pet 
Whereas an inhabitant of Aleppo, according to Mr. M. H, 
Ellis, in * Express to Hindustan \ ‘ takes his pet lamb and 
dyes its fat tail magenta and its ears green or paints a crimson 
band round its heart or gives it an orange muzzle, after which 
it is deemed fit to mingle (on the end of a lead) with the gay 
human medley in the streets. Every afternoon you may 
see fifty inhabitants strolling with their muttons ’. 

‘From the window of our room *, writes a subscriber from 
Perugia in June, * we get the most magnificent view over 
the Umbrian hills. But it is the colour that is so wonderful, 
a sort of green like shades of moss or velvet, endless green 
fields witli rows of quaint bunchy little trees going up and 
down the hills. One seems to see so very far. At 5,30 a,m. 
a silver green mist over all ! * 

President Hoover has been getting up to 1,800 acres 
of crops from his 1,^13 acre-farm in California which he 
has had for nine years. Cotton followed by potatoes cover 
most ground, but there are 70 acres of apricots, 130 of 
peaches, and 435 of grapes. 

An Idea. —I am going to ask our Women’s Institute to 
have a loose cover for The Countryman so that it can be 
conveniently lent.— Wottm^undtr*-Ed^e. 
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Electricity in the Country 

Lights Wireless and Gramophones 

A t an agricultural show I have just been to, I did not 
see a single electric light plant. There seems to be 
something wrong about that. Electric light is no more 
expensive than oil and a great deal more convenient. The 
idea that an electric machine requires a lot of skilled attention 
is quite exploded. In any case most of the people who make 
it have an expert who calls around every so often to see that 
all is going well The modern electric plants take up 
considerably less time than trimming lamps, A few switches 
around the sheds save a deal of fumbling on a winter morning 
and a hand lamp on a long wire is much cleaner and more 
convenient than a rusty old storm lamp. 

The nearest I got to electricity at the show was a stall 
selling portable wireless sets. The young fellow told a 
valiant story about how many foreign stations the sets would 
receive, but the thing to remember is that while no doubt all 
these stations could be heard> half of them would not be 
worth listening to 5 after all what one wants is loud, clear 
tone. The sets on the stall could only be refilled with a 
special size of dry battery, which had to be ordered before¬ 
hand ; and the accumulator did not look as if it would last 
more than a week at the most without having to be sent to 
be filled up again. There are not many places in the country 
that have not plenty of room for a decent-sized aerial and a 
wireless set which can use big enough batteries to last some 
time. The trouble is to know what is good and up to date. 
One hears $0 many tales by the local wiseacres, who do not 
know any more about it tlian other folk, except for what 
they find in the catalogues that they get from London. 
Kolstcr Brandes make some excellent and cheap sets, A low 
price is a temptation, and one likes to be able to give work to 
someone in the neighbourhood, but it is a good thing to see 
that one is getting something serviceable. If it is necessary 
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to have a portable—and it was a great pleasure to a friend 
lately to be able to lend his to a sick farm-worker—^the 
two best at a reasonable price are those made by the General 
Electric Co., at 23 guineas, and the Burndept at 25 guineas. 
The Burndept is very selective in its action, when it comes to 
tuning out a strong nearby station in order to get a distant 
one, and is particularly clear on voices. Both can be got 
on an easy system of instalments. Some of the 16 and 17 
guinea sets that are about are made more to sell than to use. 

It will be possible this autumn to buy a combined radio 
set and gramophone for under ,^35 and a good job at that. 
Speaking of combinations, do not forget the Philips receiver 
for A,C. mains. 

Recently I passed a village public house outside which a 
small company, including two tramps, were listening to the 
publican’s wireless playing—Brahms 1 

It is worth remembering that in an emergency a wireless 
battery can be recharged from a car if it is done the right 
way. If it is of two or four volts any car battery will do, 
but if it is a six-volt wireless battery, the car battery will have 
to be a 12 volt one. Connect up the plus terminal of the 
car battery to the plus side or red terminal of the wireless 
battery, and the minus terminal of the car battery to one wire 
of one of those little inspection lamps they sell nowadays } 
the other wire of the lamp is to be connected to the black 
terminal of the wireless battery so that the current from the 
car battery flows through the lamp into the wireless battery. 
The lamp should only glow faintly,— Experimenter 

ja 

The recent correspondence about * Lorna Doone * is a 
reminder that Blackmore once told a reader of The 
Countryman that all the profits he made out of his books 
he lost in his market gardening. ‘ Perhaps,’ added our 
informant, ‘ he was too kind to old trees, for he used to say 
—a hit at Gladstone whom he detested—that no gentleman 
ever cut down a tree. I think he repeated it in one of his 
books in which the heroine’s fiither is an ardent garden lover.’ 
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A Riddle of Red Admirals 

E very October comes round for solving one of the 
p^^zles of the insect world—the end of the life cycle 
of the red admiral butterfly. Although this is one of the 
commonest of our garden and hedgerow butterfleSj it is not 
resident with us during the whole year \ it does not hibernate 
or sleep through the winter, as do its cousins the peacocks 
and tortoiseshells. Red admirals arrive from the Continent 
in May and June—my earliest note is of an arrival on May 
5th of this year—^and spread northwards through the country. 
The mated female lays her eggs in nettle, and the perfect 
insect appears on the wing in August; then these August 
butterflies mate in the same way, so that another brood 
appears on the wing in September or October. And then 
what happens ? You may see red admirals on the phloxes 
and Michaelmas daisies in October which have evidently 
only just emerged from the chrysalis. I have watched red 
admirals flying up to the last day of October, and though I 
have never personally seen one on the wing in November, 
I know that other people have done so. But in any case, 
there comes a late autumn day when every red admiral has 
disappeared. And what becomes of them ? I do not know, 
and I know no one else who knows for certain. I imagine 
that they creep into some odd corner and sleep, but I have 
never found one, though I have found hundreds of hibernat'^ 
ing peacocks and tortoiseshells. But if they sleep they 
certainly die, for they do not emerge from their sleeping 
place in spring. Why should their life cycle end in this way, 
$0 diflFerently from that of their nearest relations, who re¬ 
semble them so closely in structure, and apparently in 
strength f That is the riddle,—E.P. 

0 

Where to Look, —‘ In our opinion, the best parts of 
England in which to look for a farm are Herts, Surrey, Kent, 
Bucks, and Essex, say anywhere within a radius of 40 or 50 
miles of London .’—Scottish Farmer 


D 
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Tail Corn 

A F ARMER from a neighbouring county who called on us 
had, during the morning, by means of a simple adjust¬ 
ment on the car he was driving, cut 38 acres of hay. 

A GREAT Englishman writes to us: ‘ This number of 
The Countryman is almost more like England tlian ever. 
The articles seem to me high statesmanship.’ While thus 
vicariously patting ourselves on the back why should we not 
mention that one of the last acts of the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture in the late Cabinet was to write to tell us that he had 
been a reader since the first number and had ‘ much appreci¬ 
ated ’ our efforts to ‘ promote sound views on agricultural 
questions ’ ? Several other members of the late Government 
are also readers. In the present Government there are half 
a dozen, and Mr. Lloyd George and other members of the 
Liberal front bench arc subscribers. 

How far does a poultry farmer walk in a day ? ‘ On 
July 26 the foreman carried a pedometer. He removed 
the instrument when engaged in more or less stationary 
occupations, as during work in the sheds. Between 7.30 a.m 
and 9.30 p.m. (shutting-down time) the instrument registered 
14 miles, 1,480 yards. His average rate of walking is 
3 miles per hour compared with the to 2^ rate of the 
ordinary agricultural labourer.’ The extract is from another 
of those useful efficiency investigations of Mr. W. R. Dunlop 
of the Oxford Agricultural Economics Research Institute. 

The Editor has been asked to give half a dozen talks 
from 2 L.O. on ‘ Our Great Grandfathcis’ Countryside 
that is, the countryside in the eighteen forties or there¬ 
abouts. He had thought of dividing the scries into : i. 
How it Looked then.—2. How tire Better-off Lived.—3. 
How the Farmer Lived.—4. How the Labourer Lived.—■ 
5. How Preachers and Teachers Lived.—6. How Women 
Lived. As the material for such chats is extensive and it 
is easy to overlook valuable sources, he would welcome 
suggestions. 
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NEW ‘HAIRSPRING’ 

Mattress 

Tie hair mattress with a spring centre 

For over a century Heal & Son have been in the 
very forefront as makers of bedding. They have 
moved forward steadily with the times, yet offering 
no innovation until long experiment had made 
them certain of its worth. It is in this spirit that 
Heaps have perfected their ‘ Hairspring ’ mattress, 
the top mattress with a spring centre—the newest 
and the best bed, made by the oldest and best of 
bedding^makers. 

lUustmted catalogm of bedding on request. 
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A Farmer*s Notebook 

The Combine, —I am told that Clayton^s are building 
250 combines for the Argentine next year and that a trial 
lot of Rushton tractors has been shipped to Russia, 

Farmers’ Wills. —The ‘ Land Worker ’ has long 
amused its readers by printing each month a list of the sums 
left by a dozen or more farmers whose wills have been 
proved during the previous four weeks, with, above the table, 
some woeful statement on the financial results of farming 
published within that time. It now asserts, in its July 
issue, that, since October, it has listed 1,007 deceased 
agriculturists, that none of them died worth less than ;£8,ooo, 
and that the grand total of their estates was ;^20,339,396, 
or an average of £20,000. It would be well worth knowing 
what proportion of the 1,007 did a bit of dealing, valuing, etc. 

The Sequel. —I heard a landowner say the other day ; 

‘ A tenant of mine’s wanting me to lower his rent, but now 
he’s de-rated I don’t know why I should and I won’t ’♦ 

Asking for the Rent to be raiseb —With reference to 
the cartoon in a recent number I know of two cases in which 
people have asked that their rent should be raised. The 
first was an old woman who lived in a cottage of my father’s 
in the Midlands. When she came one day to pay her rent, 
she stuck down something extra (at about the rate of £2 per 
annum more). She said she did not consider her rent was 
sufficient so was raising it. My father pointed out that he 
was the person to raise the rent, but she got quite annoyed. 
Finally, I think he had to take part The other case occurred 
about a year ago. A farmer (a Scotsman), who rented some 
fields of my aunt’s, came to her and said he thought he ought 
to tell her that if they were offered openly she could probably 
get £15 more and he was willing to pay that. She did not 
agree, but I think it showed a beautiful sense of chivalry, as 
she had just been left a v^JIdow. 

Methods of Farming.^ —i, * I attend several markets a 
week .’—J farmer correspondent of the * Times ’ 
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An even better 



Will be 
exhibited on 
STAND 97 
in the Main 
H all at 
OLYMPIA 

GREAT as was the success of the 1929 10 h.p. 
Swift, the 1980 model will be universally 
accepted as the finest car'ever built by the 
Pioneers of the British Light Car Industry. 

Its graceful new radiator will harmonise better 
with the excellent lines of the coachwork, while 
other chassis modifications will each contribute 
their quota to the improvement of its per¬ 
formance and the luxurious comfort of the 
passengers. 

Make a point of seeing the 198010 h.p. Swift at 
the Olympia Motor Show, October 17th to 26th. 
Mmtffaciww,- SWIFT OF COVENTRY,LTO.,COVENTRY 
Joint London Dvdrihulm: NEWNHAM MOTOR CO., 237 
Hammenoidfli Road, W.6,andHENLYS, LTDuDevoiuhiFa 
Houae, Piccadilly, W.1, and Henly Hons& Oppoaita Gt. 
PorUand Street Station, W,1 
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Local Government and Administration 


How to Bring Down the Cost of Building 

W E are always hoping to hear of District Councils, 
and possibly County Councils, bringing down the 
cost of cottages by putting their heads together and doing 
their building in co-operation. The plan of a few cottages 
being built here by one district surveyor and one little 
builder, and a few more there by another district surveyor 
and another little builder, is preposterous. It means unduly 
high prices, it means imperfect planning, it means graceless 
looks. If a few Councils clubbed together they could 
afford to take advice which would give them at once the 
best building, the best looks and the best accommodation, 
and all at a moderate cost per cottage. That there is room 
for economy was shown by a statement of a retired builder 
at the Rural District Councils Association conference. 
Before the War, he said, ‘builders were content with 15 
per cent ; now they want double ’. He was chairman of 
a housing committee which had built 300 cottages. Some 
readers may be surprised to learn the rate at which the 
system of doing their own building is being adopted by 
local authorities. In 1907 the value of such work was 
;^i8| millions; in 1924 it was close on ^^56 millions. In 
the matter of dwellings, authorities’ direct work represented 
8 per cent The savings made by such places as Manchester, 
Bradford, Newmarket, Bangor, Hull and Newbury by 
direct building are given in ‘ Direct Building ’ (a shilling 
brochure recently issued by the Labour Research Depart¬ 
ment), which also explains the difficulties in regard to plant 
and organization. 

Undoubtedly, the best thing the Goverment can do in its 
Rural Housing Scheme is to work out a system by which 
plans, architecturally admirable, can be standardised and 
materials can be bought for many areas at a time, so reduc¬ 
ing costs. 
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SUNBEAM 




_\a>tlPRCME CAr/ / 
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IN THE SUNBEAM WAY 


There is no substitute for Sunbeam quaUty—no other 
car which will give you just the same satisfaction ; 
the feeling that everything has been designed expressly 
for your personal needs. 

There are five Sunbeam chassis types; 16 h,p. six- 
cylinder to 65 h.p* eight-cylinder—all fitted with 
central chassis lubrication. 

Full particulars on request and trial runs can be 
arranged by appointment. 

HB SUNBBAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
OORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 
London: Showrooms and Export Dept., lH Erinces Street, Hanover Square, W.l 
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Farmers and fFoodpigeons 

W HAT should a farmer do with woodpigeons ? It is 
a simple question, and the answer may be simple too, 
but I doubt whether all of us could give it. ‘ The wood- 
pigeon destroys the farmer’s crops, and therefore should him¬ 
self be destroyed ’—that is a statement of fact and a logical 
conclusion, but there are other facts, and there can be more 
than one conclusion. The first point to notice is that there 
are two classes of pigeons, resident and migrant; and that it 
is the migrant woodpigeons and stock doves which come to 
this country from the Continent in autumn and spring that 
do the chief damage on the farm. And though it is not 
possible to claim that the resident woodpigeons do no harm 
—for too many of them cram their crops with grains of 
wheat from the standing stocks—it is certainly true that it is 
the foreign pigeons which eat green fields brown in winter. 
Also It is true that the resident pigeon in the spring—like 
that other creature detested by the fruit fiirmer, the wasp— 
consumes large quantities of grubs and caterpillars. If we 
then remember that a woodpigeon’s diet also consists of seeds 
and snails, for there is a record of a single crop containing 
1,240 green seed pods of Ferottica buxhaumn^ and 
another containing 13 shells of Helix caperata^ we shall 
begin to realize that the resident woodpigeon mixes bene¬ 
factions with his evil doing. That cannot be said of the 
foreigner, and it is against the foreign hordes that the farmer 
should direct his attention. He will not, however, greatly 
thin their numbers by shooting, and I am not at all sure that 
the more economical method of scaring the invaders is not 
the old-fashioned way of the boy with clappers. 

But there can be little doubt that what he should refrain 
from doing, in any case, is shooting the single bird late in the 
season, say in March or April Almost certainly such a 
bird is a resident pigeon with a mate, both of whom for the 
next three months will be the farmer’s friends.—E.P 
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Koad Sense 


** The best part of motoring is when you stop.” 
“Agreed, when there’s a quiet pipe of Three 
Nuns to be enjoyed in a spot like this.” “What 
a tobacco! Cool, unruffled, slow'buming—the 
very antidote to hustle!” 

* * * 

The rest is silence'^ and 

THREE NUNS 

the tobacco of curious cut — is, 2d, an ounce 

For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. R. Stephen Mitchell 
36 St. Andrew Square^ Glasgozo, Issued by The Imperial 
Tabfteco Co. (o/ Great Bfitcdn ^ Ireland)^ Ltd- 
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Poultry 


43 Per Cent, from Hens 

P oultry-keeping figures are no use if they do 

not extend over a considerable series of years. In the 
last volume of that remarkably meaty annual^ the ‘ Trans* 
actions of the Highland and Agricultural Society \ an un¬ 
exceptionable authority^ Dn A. G. Ruston, gives fourteen 
years’ figures from a Yorkshire agriculturist’s poultry 
department The total capital invested is now 1,542, but 
practically all of it has been built up out of profits following 
a 1913 investment of ^7. The profits for the last year recorded 
were The return for the fourteen years has been 

39> 75, 91, 70, 129, 164, 102, 90, 91, 38, 37, 27, 19 and 
43 per cent. As no one can keep poultry so profitably as 
the farmer—or to use an old phrase from the Editor’s 
out of print pre-War ‘ Poultry Farming, Some Facts and 
Some Conclusions’, ‘the intelligent farmer’s intelligent 
daughter ’—the fact that our cultivated land carries no more 
than 118 head of poultry per too acres to Denmark’s 200 
cannot be too often stressed. Needless to say, it is nonsense 
to suggest, as has been done, that we can substitute home- 
produced eggs and poultry for the whole millions worth 
imported yearly. Most of these birds and eggs meet the 
needs of households, restaurants and factories which 
must have a low-priced article. But there is unquestionably 
room at the top among the best quality produce. 


‘ It is of the essence of the best type of countryman that he 
isn’t widely known ’, a Statesman once said to the Editor. 
Problem, therefore, how to reach this type of countryman 
(not to speak of his wife and daughter and sister) with a 
specimen copy of our Countryman ? 

Our well~wtshers will readily understand that there is no 
way in wKch they can help us so much as by keeping on sending 
us the addresses of people who would be likely to become sub¬ 
scribers. 





Get out of that chair, 
Kenneth, and let your 
Father sit down. 

BUOYANT 

EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

Mott good fumsUng houses sell BuqymtChairs at priees Six Guineas 
The Buoyant Upholstery Cq. SRadiacjej 
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The _ Planting Season— Facts about Fruit 
Growing 

F rom next month until March it is possible to plant 
fruit, so this is just the time to get some trustworthy 
information on the subject It will be found, briefly, in k 
paper read by a well-known Essex fruit grower, Mr* W. P. 
Seabrook, before the Farmers’ Club in the Spring 
(as* 6d, to non-membei-s), and at greater length, but most 
cogently, in an excellent book, the entirely re-written 
‘ Modern Fruit Growing ’ of the same author which Benn’s 
have just published (pp. ayS, 5| x 8 58 illus*, 6s*). He 

does not hesitate to say that ‘ one of the very few agricultural 
products of this country which are capable of making large 
profits, both now and in the future, is fruit ’* For many 
years his firm has even been exporting apples to South 
Africa and the Argentine. He says that * we could easily 
produce every apple needed until Christmas, and with cold 
storage ’—costing about a shilling a bushel for six months— 
‘ carry on regular supplies until the Australian apples come 
in April ^ ‘ Counties near London can get their apples on 

the market at a cost of 4d. per bushel.’ Fruit land in Canada 
and the United States is much dearer than in this country. 
Mr. Seabrook is not an advocate of dear land for fruit¬ 
growing nor of seeking land in fruit-growing districts where 
values are naturally inflated. ‘ One can find most suitable 
spots in every county south of Lancashire and Yorkshire *; 
excellent land can * be got in the eastern counties for 
per acre including house and buildings ’* He likes light 
land, and buying not renting it. One of the most important 
points he makes is that no more than a quart^jr of a grower’s 
success is due to growing ; the other three quarters is due 
to skill in packing, grading and marketing. Ferk sap. 
Mr* Seabrook writes on the strength of his father’s half- 
century of experience and his own quarter of a century. 
‘ Mass production of a large bulk of few varieties at the 
lowest possible cost and of the highest possible grade must be 
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LOTUS 

\eldtschoen 

for th^ Outdoor Man 

and Woman 


W 3 EN you are wearing 
Veldtschoens you don't 
have to worry about the 
weather or the conditions 
underfoot, for every pair is 
guaranteed to keep out even 
the heaviest downpour. 
Examine the diagramatic illus¬ 
tration showing the double 
uppers of waterproof Zug, and 
the five-fold soles through 
which no water can penetrate. 
A shoe built by lotus crafts¬ 
men, embodying all the experi¬ 
ence gained from three genera¬ 
tions of shoe making. 

If you consider good shoes an 
investment, Lotus Veldtschoens 
will be your choice. 

^ Lotus Veldtschoen No* 774 
^iilustrated, in 'Brown Zug; 
with welted sole and medium 
toe, 55/-, 

LOTUS 

VELDTSCHOEN 

Hoots & Skoes 

GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
Dealers Everywhere 
LOTUS LTD., STAFFORD & NORTHAMPTON 
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he says, ‘ the aim of every intending planter Many a 
man who has read a good deal about fruit-growing will be 
surprised by some of the author’s decided views but be none 
the less impressed by the fact that he writes on the basis not 
of speculation but of practical knowledge. He is particularly 
interesting on results from bushes and cordons. In 1926 
a man who in 1923 planted cordons—6,000 one-year-old 
Cox and 900 Grieve—sold ,£447 worth of Cox and £46 
worth of Grieve, besides what his household ate and gave 
away. Cordons cost per 1,000, wire netting, straining, 
wire and stakes—‘ rabbits will travel miles to nibble bark on 
a frosty night ’—^^9 os. 6d., supports (iron stakes, straining 
wire, bamboo canes, etc.) £36 i6s., labour and mulching 
;(^3, total ;(^279 16s. 6d. The yearly cost per acre of 200 
bush apples, tenth year onwards, assuming cost of establishing 
has been defrayed by interplanted soft fruits, would be: 
Rent IpL, pruning £2 los., spraying los., one ploughing 
and three cultivations 15s., brushing grass ,(i, thinning 
;£i 17s. 6d., picking ^2 los., carting los., packing and 
carriage ;^i5, manure, total ;^4o 12s. 6d. Average 
receipts per acre yearly for seven years (1919-25) from bush 
apples, planted 1907, were : King Pippin (262 bushels) ,(99, 
Newton Wonder (230 bushels) 492 6s., Quarrenden (173 
bushels) ;^74 14s., Bismarck (436 bushels) £1^5 8s. 4d., 
Worcester Pearmain—‘ if we were confined to one apple 
we should choose this variety’—(433 bushels) ;Ci33, Cox 
(81 bushels) £'/$. For fruit-growing one needs ‘roughly 
at least £$o per acre capital after the land has been purchased ; 
if a further ,£25 is available in the event of delayed crops 
so much the better 

2. ' Border of Trees 

I N T\he Countryman for January it was explained how 
an odd is^rner of, say, an acre could be made into a pleasant 
wood for ^0. To a correspondent whose corner is damp 
this suggest!^ is offered : One would omit Beech and Oak 
and Sycamor^and use Scots Fir, Spruce, Poplar, Willow, 
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Birch, and Alder. Of course, it may be that your patch 
would make less of a little wood than a border. In this case 


CU 
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g* 

u 


g* 
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a 
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O, 

» 

o 




you would go in for a mixture of forest 
and ornamental trees. If we reckon 
the trees four feet apart and the Hues 
four feet apart and the margins six feet 
on either side we have a width of 32 
feet. In the accompanying table the 
dots represent Spruce or Scots Fir to 
be cut out as Cupressus (‘ Cup *) needs 
room. In line six a golden or green 
box between the flowering plants might 
look well You may reckon, about 
3s. 6d, per tree apart from the Spruce 
and Scots Fir. Li stands for Lilac in 
variety, D for Deutzia, Ph for Phila- 
delphus, V for Viburnum stcrilis, St for 
Staphyica colchica, O for Oleria haasti, 
H for Hupericum datum, Sp for Spirea 
in variety, Cup for Cupressus assorted, 
Lab for Laburnum, Pp for Prunus 
Pissardi, Dc for Double Flowering 
Cherry, Ma for Mountain Ash, Be for 
Bird Cherry, Th for thorns in variety 
and Cr for Crab Apples. 


I 


3. Trees do Pay 

T is a satisfaction to find Mr. W. E. 
Hiley, Lecturer in Forestry Econo¬ 
mics at the Oxford Imperial Forestry 
Institute, in a position to wind up his 
article in ‘ Forestry ’ (Oxford University 
Press) on the cost of the production of 
timber in Britain, with the statement, 
S S a S S £ that his calculatiors—set out in his 
A SHELTER BELT article—are ‘ distinctly encouraging ’ to 
planters: 4 per cent, very nearly free of income-tax. 
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ENO IN THE MORNING! 



HEALTH ALL DAY! 

In thousands of sunny healthy homes you ’ll always find 
a bottle of Eno *s ‘ * Fruit Salt. ’ ’ IVfse people wouldn't be 
without it For they know that laziness^ sulkiness^ head¬ 
aches, irritability, all come from a system which does 
not do its duty conscientiously or to time. Eno supplies 
Just that help which Nature needs—gently and safely. 
Eno is so mild you can give it to any child—and children 
love its pleasant sparkling taste. Eno has been known 
and approved by doctors for sixty years ! Take Eno— 
first thing every morning. You can buy a bottle at 
any chemist’s, i/6 and (double quantity) 2/6. 

ENO’sTRUIT SALT" 

The words ** Eno " and ** Fruit Salt** are registered trade marks^ 
B 
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Country Counsel 

Gardener * Man Servants \—A few weeks ago I 
had a visit from a police constable, who looks after our 
village and twt) or three others, with instructions from his 
superintendent to ask me if I were paying duty on my * man 
servantI'his surprising inquiry from the policeman had 
reference to the agricultural labourer who does some rough 
gardening for me, looks after the hens, chops sticks, runs 
errands, and is never in the house except when he brings in 
wood or attends to the furnace, I told the constable that I 
had been employing such a * man servant * years out of 
knowledge, but that if I were liable I should be only too 
pleased to pay. I have paid 15s. But I have now had a 
request from the county accountant to pay another 15s. 
as ‘ mitigated penalty That, also, I have sent by returi 
of post. Surely there must be thousands of people up an( 
down the country in the same state of civil sin as I am in o: 
can it be that police constable and county accountant an 
wrong ? Of course, I quite understand that Mr. Hardcastlc 
who, when he had visitors, dressed up his outdoor men foi 
indoor service, ought to have paid duty. But how abou 
me ?— Subscriber. [This is a point about which lots o 
people are in error. If you look at the licence form yoi 
will see man servants defined as all sorts of personal servants 
that is, gardeners, etc. A neighbour pap on four gardener 
and you must certainly pay on yours.— Kdxtor] 

AND Conscientious Objectors, —My views or 
conscientious objectors to vaccination are neither here noi 
there. Do you know whether I am allowed to cross- 
examine applicants ?— J.P. 

[Home Secretary Henderson ruled (19^4): *Th< 
function of a Justice in this matter—like the function of 
Commissioner for Oaths—is merely to take a decision* lll( 
has no duty under the Statute to inquire into the ground 
nor is he authorised to do so/ Home Secretary Joynaon 
Hicks said (1926): ‘I agree with my predecessor —EDirclaJ 
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A BACHELOR’S 
DEN 

The foUouHnt exquisite quotation it taJcen from 
**My Lady Nicotine*^ by Sir J. M. B irrie* 

S OON we arc all in the old room again, Jimm'v 
on the hearthrug, Marriot in the cane-chair 
the curtains arc pinned together with a pen-nib 
and the five of us are smoking the Arcadia Mixture. 

Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, but he 
is a married man, and we seldom see him nowadays. 
Others will be regarded as intruders. If they are 
smoking common tobaccos, they must either be 
allowed to try ours or r^uested to withdraw. One 
need only put his head in at my door to realise that 
tobaccos are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. 
No one who smokes the Arcadia would ever attempt 
to describe its delights, for his pipe would be certain 
to go out. When he was at school, Jimmy Moggridge 
smoked a cane-chair, and he has since said that 
from cane to ordinary mixtures was not so noticeable 
as the change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 

I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with anybody 
about anything. Were I anxious to prove Jimmy's 
statement, I would merely give you the only address 
at which the Arcadia is to be had. But that I will 
not do. It would be as rash as proposing a man 
wii whom I am unacquainted for my club. You 
may nor be worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

Sir J. M. BARRIE says . . . “ Whot I call the 'Arcadia' 
in ‘My Lady Nicixmc' ts the Ct aven Mixture arul no other J* 

Craven 

MIXTURE TOBACCO 

Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut, 
2 oz 2/5, 4 ox, 4/10, 
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Health anJ the Open Air 


Swedish Hard Bread"^ 

T he Swedish ‘ hard bread ’ that some of us have become 
so fond of cannot be nude at homcj a subscriber in 
Sweden explains. ^ Even the Swedish housewives don^t 
attempt that as it needs special machines and specially trained 
workmen. Such of the English versions of the Swedish 
hard bread as I saw in England seemed to be modified 
with a good deal of wheat flour to suit English taste. The 
English firms making it imported bakers and machines from 
Sweden. What puzzles me is your sudden enthusiasm for 
rye. Is it less starchy than good brown bread made of good 
wholemeal, well baked ? I find half wholemeal and half 
good flour makes excellent bread. Here there is a boon 
for hard bread made entirely from wheat flour ! At firs 
it was rather good, a little like toast, but now, when all th< 
firms arc making it, it is not very good, a little like bad cheaj 
biscuits without the sugar.’ 

* I KNOW nothing about nacktkultur writers a reader 
‘ but in the warm weather, I slept out on the grouAd in the 
orchard for several nights; also from time to time during! 
the day I spent an hour or two naked on the ground withir 
the privacy of a wicker shelter, to read my newspapers anc 
reviews, and, even when there was no sunshine, I felt no 
chilliness but ratht^r an improved sense of well-being 

Dr. Havelock Ellxs, in a wise preface to the English 
edition (with twenty illustration) of Dn Parmelec’s Nudity 
in Modern Life (Noel Douglas pp. 316, Si X SJ, 12s. 6d.), 
with which wc have already dealt in our January isssue, says 
that ‘even for readers who while feeling compelled to 
acknowledge the author’s facts cannot at once accept all his 
deductions, this volume can scarcely fail to prove full of 
interest and suggestions 

1929: Taking off One's Clothes, by A Magistrate. July: Nack^ 
kultur, by a Medical Man» 
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THE 

SOLLUX 

PUBUSHING CO. 

SLOUGH 


Man and Sunlight 

By HANS SUREN. Demy%vo. xz-] Illustrations, 6/- [6/5] 
The Very Rey. Dean Inge writes {Evening Standard ):— 

* I recommend my readers to peruse Suren's book.' 

SunHght as Healer 

ByDr.F. THEDERING. Crown ^vo, Illustrations, a/6[z/8) 

* A bright and attractive presentation .'—National Health 

Ultra-violet Rays 

By Dr. A. LORAND. Royal ivo. io/6 [ii/-] 

* Gmnot fail to interest .'—New Health 

Loss of Hair and Its 
Treatment by Light 

By Dr. F. NAGELSCHMIDT. Koyal Zvo, 87 Illustrations, 
61 - [ 614 ] 

Life-shortening Habits 
and Rejuvenation 

By Dr, A. LORAND. RjyyalBvo, to/6 [11/3] 

All prises are net. Those in brackets are post free. 

Send for full list No. 149 
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Country Books of the Quarter 
J SHORT GUIDE TO THE BEST READING 


W E forget how much it was that Mark Pattison said a 
gentleman ought to spend in a year on books. One 
thing is sure, the man who is interested in farming can 
assemble a library at a modest outlay. The country book of 
the month, Christopher Tumor's Land: Agriculture and 
National Economy (Lane, pp. 96, 5| x8|) is only a shilling, 
and a little more money will buy ; 

Four Tears* Farming in East Anglia, X923-7, Carslaw (HefFer, pp. 135, 
7i X 9 i» P’)f Cambridge Department of Agriculture. 

Economical and Financial Results on Fi^e Daip Farms, x524-7, Thomas 
and Blagburn (pp. 6 x 9!, xs.), Reading University. 

Milk Production.* Ffve Tears* Costs and Financial Results, Wyllie 
(pp* si X ^s.), Wye College. 

Progress in English Farming Systems—Milk Production, Prewctt (Claren¬ 
don Press, pp. aXy 5i X 8J, xs. 6d.), Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute, 

Hertfordshire Agricultural Situation : Can it be improved? (Bcnn, pp. 47, 
5t X ss.) Rothamsted Conferences. 

while a valuable Cambridge department of agriculture’ sre- 
Sugar port on a hundred farms' results in growing sugar beet, 
Beet in the Eastern Counties (C. Burgess & Lh. Rogers) 
costs no more than half a crown (Heffer, paper pp. 82, 
7 i X 9f) ^he Economics of Sugar Beet Growing: Three 
Tears* Yorkshire Records (Leeds University Agricultural 
Department, pp. 56, Si X 9d. only. We have also 
excellent sugar beet pamphlets from Harper Adams, and the 
Journal of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany^ 
which is the price of The Countryman. — Land is a plea 
for occupying ownership. On that there are differences of 
opinion. But there can be none on the wide knowledge and 
experience, the hard thinking and the consistent disinter¬ 
estedness on which this stimulating and timely brochure is 
based. It is full of arresting statements. Here are extracts 
at random : 


The land purchase machinery (long term loan) is not well devised and 
will not appeal to the farmer $ the short-term credit system, though on 
sounder lines, still leaves much to be desired. 
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ENGLISH 

SCENES AND BIRDS 

H. W. TIMPERLEY 

* is a book first to be dij>ped into when one is on 
holiday, and then to be re-read without hurry on 
winter evenings. . . . The essays are concerned chiefly 
with scenes and birds of the western Shires, and their 
author has succeeded—here is surely a strong recom¬ 
mendation for discriminating readers—^in putting into 
a delicate and musical prose much of the magic of 
Shropshire springs which Mr. A. E. Housman cap¬ 
tured for all time in his poetry.* Spectator 
6$. net 

ROD AND LINE 

WITH AKSAKOV ON FISHING 

ARTHUR RANSOME 

author of ‘ Racundra’s First Cruise * 

‘Mr. Arthur Ransome has written a book about 
fishing that anglers who can neither think nor talk 
about anything else will open as often to read as a 
favourite volume of verse, tales or essays. Here is the 
truth about fishing and all that goes with it.’ 

Manchester Guardian 

7s. 6s. net 


London 

Jonathan Cape Thirty Bedford Square 
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Ex-servicemen on the land have been reasonably successful. 

The remarkable results of agricultural organization in Germany are 
due, not to State action, but to voluntary action. 

A fundamental mistake has been made by the National Farmers* 
Union, particularly at headquarters, in devoting too much time to the 
political side, too little to the direct organization of the industry. 

We shall return to this patriotic author who concludes with 
characteristic common sense; ‘ Even were Protection poss¬ 
ible, the reforms and developments I have advocatSd ’— 
there are sixteen of them !—‘ would be just as necessarpT 
With regard to the four publications from Cambridge, 
Reading, Oxford, and Rothamsted, we are reluctantly com¬ 
pelled, in an issue in which so much space is given to agricul¬ 
tural discussion, to content ourselves merely with noting their 
uncommon quality and their real value in laying the founda¬ 
tions of sounder thinking.— The Crop-Growers’ Companion^ 
by John Porter (Garney & Jackson, pp. 463, 4I x 7i, 
8s. 6d.) is a new thing well done by a competent man.—By 
getting advertisements, the Ministry of Agriculture has been 
able to produce for 6d. (H.M. Stationery Office) the fourth 
part (221 pages and 39 illustrations) of Markets and Fairs^ 
dealing this time with Eastern and Southern markets, and for 
half a crown H. C. Long’s particularly serviceable ^eeds of 
Arable Land (139 pages and loi illustrations.).—The ninth 
volume of the Pig Breeders’ Annual (N.P.B.A., 92 Gower 
Street), which starts with a lucid article by Mr. J. Hammond, 
of the Cambridge School of Agriculture, on fertility, is 
excellent.—We find in Mr. Gill’s noteworthy half-crown 
Bssex County Farmers’ Union Tear Book-, a fine portrait of the 
Hon. Edward Strutt and a statement by Sir Rowland BifFen 
that rust costs the world ;^ioo millions a year.—Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, a well-known American economist, comes to the 
conclusion in his Economics cf Farm Relief (Humphrey 
if ilford, pp. 320, X 7t, 158.), that ‘ the Government car 
provide no panacea but a Government Farm Board, ‘ ir 
removing obstacles, affording opportunities, equalizing con¬ 
ditions aiind taking emergency action can do its share 
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From Messrs. METHUEN’S List 


Books for Countrymen 

THE BLAMELESS SPORT 

By Wilprbd Walter Morris. With an Introduction 
by Sir George B. Douglas, Bart. 6s. net 
A volume of intermingled prose and verse, depicting the 
various phases of the Angler’s Year. 

FISHING WAYS AND WILES 

By Major H, E. Morritt. With an Introduction by Lord 
Howard de Waldra. Illustrated, 6«. net 
’ The most delightful book for hshermen that has appeared for 
many years.* Manchetter Guardian 

THE TALE OF A WYE FISHERMAN 

By Captain H. A. Gilbert* Illustrated, net 
* A very interesting book... sets out the history of the Wye with 
the fullness of enthusiasm and knowledge.* Fkld 


/ 


THE 

GATEWAY LIBRARY 

3f« 6d. net each volume 

splendid series of books (fiction, beileB lettres and verse), by the best 
odem writers, suitable for the home or for the pocket 
Among the Authors represented are: 

ARNOLD BENNETT E. V. LUCAS 

G. K. CHESTERTON A A. MILNE 

JOSEPH CONRAD HILAIREBELLOC 

R. L STEVENSON C E. MONTAGUE 

ROBERT LWD W. a HUDSON 

RUDYARD KIPUNG KENNETH GRAHAME 

GERALD GOULD I B. PRIESTLEY 

andimAtiy others 
Write joT <z Complete List 

METHUEN & Go , Ltd^ 36 Essex Street, W CJ 
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And the cabbages, the fat stupid cabbages spread 
Their vacant features in a sleep they have not earned, 
Dreaming again of the white butterflies who had said 
Such mithful things last summer, and never returned, 

is by Rupert Croft-Cooke—^he calls himself ‘ a very young 
man ’—in verses called ‘ Kitchen Garden ’ in Some Poems 
(Galleon Press, pp. 77, 5| X 8j, 7s. 6d.). 

If there were a rural Order in this country Rosalie E. 
Bosanquet should have it for a painstakingly-edited and 
pleasantly-produced collection of significant local lore, got 
together with the help of the members and men friends of the 
Cambo Women’s Institute, In the Troublesome Times 
(Northumberland Press, Newcastle-on-Tyne, pp. X98, 
X 7i, 2s. 6d.). Cambo is in Northumberland in the 
Trevelyan country and gave birth to Capability Brown. 
A narrative of old-world life which Mrs. Haldane, the 
mother of Lord Haldane, wrote with her own hand when she 
was 98 is striking. We of the Cotswolds are interested to 
learn that in Northumberland stone slates used to be pegged 
on with sheep bones.—Readers who have relished ‘The 
Grave-Digger’s Diary ’ must make a note of the Diary of the 
Rev. William fones-^ 1777-1821, edited by O. F. Christie, 
his grandson (Brentano, pp. 299, 5J x 8|, 21s.}, and 
Old Sussex and her Diarists^ written by A. J. Rees (Lane, 
pp. 164, illus,, 5 X 7J, 6s.). The Hertfordshire parson’s 
nsdve account of his troubles with his wife, his parishioners 
and himself, and the faithful picture he gives of the rude 
times in which he tried to do his duty make the diary unusual. 
One anecdote only. In a parish where the preacher was 
chosen by election, a hackney coach bore a bill, ‘ Foster and 
Jesus Christ ’ 1 Old Sussex is much given to eating, but 
there are other matters. ‘ I had brought mee from London 
says a diarist of 1657, ‘ anapricock tree, is. 8d., two Kentish 
peppins, 28 , 4d., two Flanders cherryes, 2s. 6d., 26 roots of 
Provence roses, 5s, 6d.’—In a format of distinction the 
Cambridge University Press has published a desirable edition 
of Arthur Young’s Travels in France (pp. 479, 8J x 5 i> 
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BOOKS FOR COUNTRYMEN 

..— - N ATURE . .- 

WILD CREATURES OF GARDEN AND 
HEDGEROW New Edition. 

By Frances Pitt. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 

SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE INSECTS 

By W. M. Wheeler. Illustrated. i6s. net 

WEATHER: Practical, Dramatic and Spec¬ 
tacular Facts about a Little Studied Subject 

By E. E. Free and Travis Holt. Maps and drawings 
by Elise Seeds. 14s. net 

THE ICKNIELD WAY Constable's Miscellany. 

By Edward Thomas. 3s. 6d. net 

FALLODON PAPERS Constable's Miscellany 

By Viscount Grey of Fallodon. Leather 5s. net. Cloth 
3s. 6d. net (Also at los. 6d. net) 

..... S PORT— ....... 

SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND and Other 
Hunting Verses 

By Captain E. G. Roberts. Illustrated in Colour by 
Lionel Edwards. Cloth 14s. net. Leather 21s. net 
A complete List of titles in this series free on application 

IN MY OPINION : Being a Book of Disserta¬ 
tions on Horses and Horsemanship 

Edited by Major W. E. Lyon. Among the contributors 
are Major the Hon. Robert Bruce, the Hon. George 
Lambton, Lt.-Col. Geoffrey Brooke, Col. Malise Graham, 
the Hon. Aubrey Hastings and Lord Wodehouse. 

Illustrations in Colour by A. T. Munnings, R.A., Lionel 
Edwards, G. B. Armour, “ Snaffles,'* Cecil Aldin, and 
G. Holiday. Numerous drawings, diagrams (by G, H. S. 
Dixon) and Photographs. 31s. 6d. net 

A FISHERMAN’S LOG 

By Major G. L. Ashley Dodd, Illustrated with woodcuts 
About I2<t. net (Autumn) 

10 Orange Si, london, 

_ ^ W.04J ^ 
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X2S. 6d.), edited skilfully by Constantia Maxwell, author of 
the well-known ‘ selection ’ from A Tour in Ireland. In 
fifty pages of introduction the editor furnishes a useful 
summary of this remarkable work, a translation of which the 
French Government distributed to 20,000 communes.— 
Among ecclesiastical books which are not a weariness to the 
spirit must be included the sprightly and informing English 
Parish Church by E. A. Greening Lamborn (Clarendon 
Press, pp. 160,4^ X 6|, 3s. 6d.) with 80 or more serviceable 
illustrations. ‘ Near this place lie several of the Sanderses ; 
the Last Day will disclose the particulars ’ was an epitaph 
worth saving, and it is useful knowledge that Leominster 
church has its ducking stool, Barlow its dog whip and 
Clodock its tongs for catching dogs; and that at Howden 
there is a parish coffin, while the great fighting helmet of 
Sir William Barentine at Haseley may be worth j^i,ooo. 
The earliest inscription in English is at Brightwell Baldwin 
in our own county, the year being 1390.—Many visitors to 
churches must have been puzzled by a primitive form of 
sundial consisting of a few lines cut directly on the stone. 
In Scratch Dials, their Description and History (Simpkin 
Marshall, pp. 63, 4J X 6, Jis. 6d.), Dom Ethelbert Horne, 
who published twenty-two years ago Primitive Sundials^ !s 
learned, with the aid of sixteen plates, on sundials which are 
Saxon and scratch dials which came over with the Noimans. 
—Old Cottages and Farm Houses of Norfolk by Claude J. W. 
Messent, A.R.I.B.A. (H. W. Hunt, 14 Orford Hill, 
Norwich, pp. 248, yi x 9f, los.), three-quarters of it pen 
and ink sketches by the author, is a work not only of local 
• patriotism but of practical worth. In Norfolk the building 
materials include clay lump, carstone (a gingerbread-coloured 
sand-stone), clunch (hard chalk), wattle and daub and half¬ 
timber and weather-boarding.— The Weeh-End Book (None¬ 
such Press, 4j x yi, 6s.), five years apo 332 pages, is now 
5x6, and, after about a score of impressions and two enlai^e- 
ments, is to be had in a new and illustrated edition of which 
2y,ooo copies have been printed—sound evidence of the 
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A Brief Examination of the 
Causes of Economic Welfare 

hy 

EDWIN CANNAN 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of London. 

330 pp.—5S. 

The science of Economics to most people is a closed 
book, even though an appreciation of the ABC of 
economic theory is essential to a correct under¬ 
standing of affairs of the day. 

It was with a view to enabling those who are unable 
to attend schools or lectures to obtain a sound 
introduction to economic science that Cannan’s 
‘ Wealth ’ was written. How successful it has 
been in this endeavour is proved by the fact that to 
date nearly 20,000 copies have been sold. 

A study of its pages will present no difficulties to 
the average individual, and will speedily enable a 
thorough groundwork of economic theory to be 
acquired. _ 

P. S. KING & SON, Em, 

14 Great Smith St., Westminster 
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lutional liking for the country and of the particular excel¬ 
lence of this original guide to a good time outdoors and in¬ 
doors.—I'he verses in Bird and Beast in Picture and Ferse 
(Daniel, pp. 48, loj x lai, los. 6d.) are by Dudley B. Hill, 
the pictures in colour by Hugh Scott.— Feathered Friends of 
Stream and Shore (R. 1 '.S., pp. IIO, ys. 6d.) is a quarto by 
Eleanor E. Helme, F.Z.S., with i6 sympathetic coloured 
plates and other illustrations by Barbara Briggs, F.Z.S. ; 
Down the Stream (pp. 132, 4| X 7}, S®-) by tbe same 
author and with 8 coloured plates and several line drawing 
by the same artist, is for children.—^Will the early numbers 
of the Road Travel A.B.C. (Road Travel Publications, 59 
Oxford Street, pp. 160, 51^ X 8|) a sixpennyworth which is 
not so complete as its prototypes, become as valuable as the 
early issues of Bradshaw ?— Devon and Somerset, by S. E 
Winbolt in BelFs Pocket Guides for the English Comiies (pp. 
320 and 262,4J X 6J, 6s.) has the merit not only of being 
adequate editorially but of being in format and in pictures 
(by the admirable Edgar and Winifred Ward) delightful.— 
All that Sir George Douglas says in his preface in praiset of 
The Blameless Sport: Piscatory Excursions in Prose And 
Ferse, by W. W. Morris (Methuen, pp. 220, 4i X 6|, 6ls,) 
is justified by this lively, helpful pocket-worthy volumc.-+— 
Uncertainty about the divining rod will be made mo#-e 
uncertain by a shilling pamphlet. The Mystery of the Divinin t 
Rod! The Experiences of an Amateur Dowser (Cam'po®“ 
Service, 19 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.(^ 0 > 
which an artist, Ernest Christie, recounts with diagra‘t» and 
straightforwardness his remarkable experiences.—Mr 7 ju. 
Field (appropriately named) and the Northamptonshire 
County Education Committee have done an instructive 
thing. They got the schoolchildren of the county to make 
for their different parishes—there arc 305—a survey and 
map which oiubled the Ordnance Survey to prepare 
a county map coloured brown for cultivated lan^ light 
green for grass and dark green for woods. We could wish 
there were more brown.— Billiard Secrets, from the cx- 
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STAR PUBLISHING AGENCY 

(Sole Agents in the British Isles of the Star Publishing Trust) 

6 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.i 

LIFE IN FREEDOM 
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By J. KRISHNAMURTI 


'©fie (iMerter 

THE OLDEST & GREATEST SUNDAY JOURNAL 


I N his London Letter to the *New York Herald 
Tribune Books/ Mr. Hugh Walpole said 

^ The Observer in my opinion 
is now the best paper in 
England, whether daily9 weekly 
or monthly* 
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Maps for the Countryman 

T O the dweller in Rural Britain, the topography- of the 
district in which he lives is always a source of joy and 
interest Every true Countryman delights in a map which 
enables him to become thoroughly familiar with the country. 
To show clearly on a map, not merely towns, main roads and 
railways, but such detail as bjnvays, lanes, footpaths, woods, 
streams and the lie of the land, a scale of at least one inch to 
a mile is necessary. 

The ONLY maps which cover the whole of Great 
Britain on this scale are those produced and published by the 
Ordnance Survey, They are issued in several forms, of 
which the ‘Popular Edition,* mounted on linen and folded 
in covers, at Mf-a-crown a sheet, is a universal favourite. 
Each normal sheet of this series measures 27 X 18 inches, 
covering an area of 486 square miles. Contours are given 
at 50 ft intervals j objects of antiquarian interest are 
indicated in ‘Old English* or ‘Roman* characters, and 
each sheet contains a mass of useful information not readily 
to be obtained elsewhere. 

For those who require an accurate map of any locality on 
a still larger scale, showing all buildings, field boundaries, 
bench marks and many other features impossible to delineate 
on a smaller scale, the Ordnance Survey six inches to one 
MILE maps are invaluable. These, too, are available for the 
whole of Great Britain. 

The Ordnance Survey has just published a Land Utilisa^ 
tion Map of the county of Northampton in three sheets (each 
20 X 30 inches, price 7/9 the set, post free). Printed in 
colours to show cultivation, it is of interest and value to all 
engaged in Geographical and Agricultural research. 

Full particulars of the Ordnance Survey Maps, with specimens and 
index dja^ams, can be obtained from the Director-General, Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton. When writing, readers of The CoxTMTRr- 
MAN should mention this announcement, and the County or Counties in 
which they are specially interested. \AdhiU 

F 
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perienced hand of Wallace Ritchie (Bell, pp. 156, 4J x 6|, 
3s.) with 41 diagrams and a chapter on snooker, well written 
and full of the right kind of information and counsel, will be 
conned with profit and satisfaction in many a country house 
this winter. 

The map (preceding page) is one only of many excellent 
illustrations in Horace at Tilmr and the Sabine Faring by G. 
S. Hallam (Harrow School bookshop) which has now reached 
a second edition and will be a delight to many of our readers. 
The old monastery, adapted for domestic life by the com¬ 
piler’s fiither-in-law, contains within its walls the remains of 
Horace’s villa. 

‘Gah, that’s nowt; thou’lt cut thy finger off a’most afore 
thee can do sicklin’ a’right ’ is one of the unexpected rural 
touches in the Life Story of a Phrenologist, a portly twelve 
and sixpennyworth which is sent us by J. Millott Severn, 
of Brighton,—^The half-crown Dorset Tear Book (H. LI. 
Watkins, 274 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2) 
now runs to 270 pages (illustrated).—From the Folk Press, 
15 Ranelagh Road, S.W.I, comes the excellent half-crown 
Somerset Tear Book —felicitations on its reaching a ayth 
volume of 175 pages—and a characteristic ‘book of rural 
lore and anecdote ’ by the veteran Walter Raymond, Under 
the Spreading Chestnut Tree (pp, 271, yj x 4ij6s.) which 
has a fine portrait of the gifted author on the dust cover.— 
Not the least interesting article in the new Worcester Maga¬ 
zine, The Three Pears —congratulations to Mr. R. J. 
Williams, to the local school of arts and crafts and to Wor¬ 
cester on its promising appearance—is about Tudor House. 

General Reading 

A LIST of books most in demand at Messrs. J. & E. 
Bumpus’s during the past quarter and some of the best books 
announced for the autumn, which will keep the country 
resident from missing works of importance : 

BiOGRAPHY.-~Artliur, King Geo^e V j Aston, Ihike of Connmghti 
Belloc, Kkhlieu ; Blunden, Leigh Hunt ; Au^biography <f Cahnn 
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ON THE TRAMP IN WALES 

■ ■ 


ByS. L. BENSUSAN 



Full of delightful surprises ,—Sunday Times 

Everything that Mr. Bensusan writes is pleasing.-^Observer 

Mr. Bensusan writes with distinction.—Dat’iy Telegraph 
Delightful .—Queen 

8s, net. 



NOEL DOUGLAS 



38 , GT. ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.l 



CHAMBERS’S Books for the Countr 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. With a Simple 
Method of Identification, and containing Coloured Illustrations of 13Q Birds 
and 16 Coloured Plates representing the Eggs of all British Breeding Birds. 
By J. Maclair Boraston 7S. 6d. net 

BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. ByA.LA>»ns- 
BOROUGii Thomson. With Introduction by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, and 
13a Drawings in Colour by Groros Rankin £i 53. net 

Times says: * Admirable coloured plates. The birds are accurate, life¬ 
like and effective.* 

HABITS AND CHARACTERS OP BRITISH WILD 

ANIMALS. By H. Mortimer Batten. Illustrated with a splendid 
series of Drawings by Warwick Reynolds ys. 6d. net 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILDPLOWERS AND 

THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. By Gareth H. Browning. 
50 fuU-page exquisite Illustrations in Colour by M. C. Pollard. 10s, fid. net 

A new Kovel by the Author of * The Key Above the Door ’ 

WHILE RIVERS RUN. By Maurice Walsh 3s.6d.net 

Jh*nch says; ‘ Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me genuine entertain¬ 
ment. A story whose characters are gloriously mive.* 

A BETTER MAN, By Rosaline Masson 3$. fid. net 

* A happy, sunny book, clean, healthy, and invigorating/— 5 , Wales News 

THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR, By Maurice Walsh. 3s. fid. net 
Sir /. M* Barrie says i *Izm enamoured of your book, and stop to give 
you three cheers.* 

SCOTLAND’S HEIR, By Winifred Duke 3s. fid. net 

Sir John Bess says: ' One of the finest historical novels in the language*, 

THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. By John Foster. 3s. fid, 
net 

Christian World says; ‘ A fine Stevenaoniau romance.’ 


W. R, CHAMBERS, LTD., London, W,l, and Edinbnraii 
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Coolidgc f Letters of DisraeU to Lady Chesterfield ,• Edmonds* Subaltern's 
Wars Elton, C. E, Montague; mckctt, Henty fill; Huddleston, 
Louis XIV; Mayne, Lady Byron ; Rashleigh, Penal Exile in dustraha. 
Essays akd Monographs. —Blunden, Nature in Literature; Dimnet, 
Art of Thinking; Huxley, Do What Tou Will; Gadd, Histosy and 
Monuments of Ur; Granville-Barker, The 1870*8/ He wart, Neexa 
Despotism; Home, Charm of Surrey; Jeans, Unhierse Around Ut t 
Le Corbusier, The City of TQ-morr<m ; Lucas, Turning Things ikver; 
Mrs. Lucas French Cookery Book; LudwiV, July 1^/14/ Mnttrani, 
History of Financial Speculation ; Robinson, The Penn Country / 
Marriage and Morals; Streeter, Primitive Church; rhompson, 
Crusaders* Coast; Whitehead, Aims of Education. 

Fiction. —^Armstrong, Sleeping Fury; Attenborough, Pkh Toung 
Man; Belloc, Missing Masterpiece; Brett-Voung, Black Roses; 
Chesterton, Poet and the Lunatics; Deeping, Roferl Rovo / Erff, 
Galaxy; Frank, Karl and Anna; Galsworthy, A Modern Cometh; 
Greene, The Man Within ; Kataev, The Embezzlers; Lucas, WindfalPt 
Eve ; Mackail, Another Part of the Wood; McKenna, Happy Ending; 
Masefield, The Havobucks ; Maurois, Whatever Gods; Morris, Brether* 
ion ; Noyes, Return of the Scarecrovi; Priestley, Gfxsd Companiom; 
Renn, War; Roy de-Smith, Summer Holiday; Saha tin i, Rommtk 
Prince ; Sapper, Temple Tovoer; Stern, Petruchh; Wallace, Red Acet; 
Walpole, Hans Frost; Wodehouse, Summer Lightning; Yates, Blood 
Royal. 

Plays. —The Plays of John Oalsviorthy; Galsworthv, The Roof; 
Herbert, La Vie Farisienne ; Shaw, The Apple Cart ; Sil-Vara* Caprkin 
Poetry. —^Armstrong, Bird-Catcher; Blunden, Near ana Far; 
Lawrence, Pandes ; Raleigh, Poems. 

Sport. —^Barrett, Pradical Horsemanship ; Card us, The .Summer Game ; 
Fender, The Turn of the Wheel; McTaggart, Stable and Saddle / Noble, 
The Fight for the Ashes; Parker, Shooting by Moor, Field md Shoie ; 
Edwards, My Scottish Sketch-book. "***1 

0 

Advertising Books in a Village.—‘ Too much straight 
reading ’ and ‘ I don’t like books about oldert titnerTfcmarki 
overheard in the distribution of county library hmks in » 
village and chronicled in the ‘ Library Review have the 
accent of truth. There is sense in the statement of thj 
writer that ‘ the demand for books must be created In th« 
villaga by m^s of systematic instruction atid advice’ 
And by the display of the iron sign plate of the Count 
Library. Our own Oxfordshire County Library plate, i 
colours, is quite decorative on its post at the gateway t 
Idbury school, and an effective advenisement of the fre 
book supply there. 
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R Makifull use of the ^ preserving season* by providing yourself 
i vsith a copy of THE HOME PRESERVATION OF FRUIT 
I & FEOETABLES by Margaret J. M. Watson. 

5 6/. net. { 6 s. 6 d. by post) 

* Every housekeeper or cook should arm herself with 
this little -work .*—The Field 

* We should like to see this book in the hands of . . . 
every fruit-grower and market-gardener in this 
country /—Journal of Education 

*An admirable guide. • . . Should have a wide circu- 
§ lation/-—^orM British Agriculturist 


I OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

§ Amen House London, E.C.4 


BOOKS 

The Autumn publishing season promises to be an ex¬ 
tremely good one. New works of the following authors 
and artists are announced by the leading publishers:— 

John Galsworthy Bernard Shaw 

John Masefield Hugh Walpole 

J. P. Priestly Aldoiy Huxley 

Andrd Maurois Edir-and Blunden 

Sir James Jeans Arthur Rackham 

W. RusseE Flint 

RUMPUS 

J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., 350 Oxford St., W.l 
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JFhat Country People are Reading. 

VI: Saks in Ireland'^ 


A fter England and Scotland, Ireland. We have 
pleasure in giving below the sales of weekly papers in a 
town in the Irish Free State with a population under 10,000. 
(There are only five towns in the Free State with populations 
between 5,000 and 10,000.) Nothing is said about daily 
papers. Nor arc Sunday papers counted. But the accuracy 
of the figures which are given may be relied upon ; 


Family papers such as ‘ Answers’, * Tit Bits’, Set. 

Sport, cycling and motoring . 

F^ligious papers ... _. 

General news, including wireless.. 

Literary and personal (‘ Times Literary Supplement’, 
Weekly’, * John Bull’, &c.)_ ... ... ... 

Agricultural, poultry, gardening ... .. 

Technical, drama, promssional, engineering, &c. 
Commerce and Finance . 


T.P.’i 


1.058 

450 

29a 

2 i8 

79 

78 

29 

7 


a,ait 

To Publishers who have heard of Rural England. 
—■We have all passed on the road some amateur gipsy’s 
motor caravan, or a dealer’s motor with a two-wheeled, 
covered trailer containing young pigs or calves. But there 
is an addition to rural motor traffic still to be welcomed, a 
book pedlar’s van. Any number of books might be sold in 
the country, to its great advantage, if private persons or 
market town booksellers or the publishcts themselves would 
take to book-peddling. One of the largest book distributing 
businesses in the provinces was built up on a basis of cheap 
book sales in the villages : Twenty years ago it had sold a 
million copies of its own edition of the poets. {'Fhat the 
sales should have included nearly seventy thousand copies of 
Bloomfield’s * Farmer’s Boy ’ may now seem remarkable.) 
•^Durham 

* Ny. *9*8. Sales in a Group of Agricultural Hamleti f October, 
1928, Sues in a Market Town t January, 1029, Salet in a County Town j 

S^'^’hfSarlm T '** County Town ( July, 1929, Salei in 
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As a complement to the Countrymans air articles 
you should order from your bookseller 

THE WORLD, THE AIR, AND 
THE FUTURE 

byCommdr. Sir CHARLES BURNEY 

the builder and designer of the R.100. 

Challenging and 
revolutionary views 
on Empire Trade. 

Authoritative 
theories based on 
experience, 

Octob«r» Fully Iilttstrat«d[» £1 li. OiL 


F.HADFIELD FARTHING, F.R.H.S. 

Author of ** Saturday in my Garden/' has now 
written a fuller and more up-to-<latc book 

EVERY DAY IN MY GARDEN 

' Is practical and full of facts/ 

The Countryman, 

412 Pages, Fully Illustrated. 7/0, 


Alfred A. Knopf, Ltd., 37 Bedford Sq., W.C.l 
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The Arts in the Village 
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Music 

S OME three years ago I was asked if I would play the 
accompaniments for the village vocalists at a concert in 
aid of the local hospital. The songs, all in solo form, were 
of the most dreary and sentimental kind, rendered rather 
exciting to the accompanist, however, by the ama/.ing art 
with which the singer, beginning his song at his highest 
pitch, gradually descended the scale, until, at the end of the 
stanza, he was reduced to a husky croaking. Perhaps I 
indicated in some way that I thought very little of the quality 
of their songs and of their singing, for I was asked to form a 
singing class. From that time until the present we have met 
every week. Occasionally the fashionable and great attend 
and throw themselves with disrupting enthusiasm into our 
class. But very soon people of this sort retire and our class 
resumes its proper character of farm labourers, their wives 
and their elder boys and girls. Not one of these villagers 
has any knowledge of music and the older members cannot 
even read the words. The music is learnt hy continuous 
repetition. At least, having once mastered the melody, 
rhythm and words, the singers never forget them. Wc 
began by singing folk-songs in unison. Then slight harmonic 
features were introduced in the closes. By gradual steps, so 
gradual that the class has never become aware of the revolu¬ 
tion wrought upon them, we have proceeded to the singing 
of madrigals unaccompanied. Village people are not 
demonstrative, but, as they have attended faithfully for three 
ijtears, it is safe to assume that they enjoy their singing.—Jf 

M r. KIMBER, who received a silver trowel from the 
English Folk Dance Society at the laying of the 
foundation stone of Cecil Sharp House (for which some 
^31,000 has now been subscribed), is himself a bricklayer, 
and after the ceremony went off to a job of work. He it 
was who led, on a snowy day i» Oxford, the first morris 
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THE COUNTRYMAN’S 
BOOKS 

Two hoftdrcd and eighty bright, 
well-stocked W, H. S. Bookshops 
in England and Wales, and nearly 
a thousand W. H. S. Railway 
Station Bookstalls, cater for the 
reading needs of the countryman. 

Any book or periodical can be 
obtained at any branch of W, H. 

Smith Sc Son; if not in stock it 
it quickly obtained from Head 
Othce. Most branches are depbts 
of the W. H. S. landing Library. 

H. Smith & Son 

W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 

Newsagents, Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers, Printers, Bookbinders 
1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Offices.- STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.a 



A WOMAN OF INDIA 

SAROJ NALINI 
By G. S. DUTTand 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

A biography of a remarkable woman "which presents another 
side or the problem of the position of women in India which the 
book, ‘Mother Indu*, has made for the moment so controversial. 

Tinm Excellent in itself, Is invaluable as a corrective 

All who wish to know of sides of Indian activity that make no stir in 
the world, yet arc changing the faoe of that vast land should read this 
book.* 

“ '""'"TfMflU BimaUond Supplma^*-^* A moving biography.* 

* Simple, restrained, concise and inspired by deep feeling. A book 
that transcends all racial barriers while it does full justice to racial con¬ 
tributions to progress.* 

AEords more grounds for real optimism about the future of India 
than a library of Nationalist literature.*^ 

|>iibUEh0d by the Hogarth Preaa, 4 $, 6d. 
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dance Cecil Sharp ever saw. This famous Headington 
dancer—he is a jolly square-faced man—has been given the 
gold medal of the Society, which was also conferred on 
Sharp and is to be awarded to an American benefactress of 
the movement. The folk-dancing party which is just off 
to America and Canada as the guests of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway includes such old friends of Sh-irp's as Mr. 
Douglas Kennedy, Miss Karpelcs and Mrs. Robert Hobbs. 
Mr. Clive Carey, Miss Avril and Miss Holst are also 
members of it. Visits will be paid to several of tine univers¬ 
ities. The English Folk Dance Society hits now more than 
50 branches. 

Country Tales 

Rural policeman committee man to a suggestion at a 
village committee that there should be nigger minstrels, 
‘ That’ll make ’em clean their teeth ’! 

‘ A LITTLE bit of scientific may be all right,* said a farmer 
of whom a speaker at a Rural Community Council’s Con¬ 
ference spoke, ‘ but it don’t take much of it to spoil a decent 
form ’. 

‘ And will you please bring your community singers with 
you,* said a rural resident to whom someone proposed 
community singing. 

‘ Don’t you see no change in me looks, ma’am ? ’ asked 
the old dame. ‘ Oh, you’ve got your new glasses then, Mrs. 
Huddy f ’ ‘Yes, ma’am. I’ve bin to the optikan’s’. 

‘ Mr. Thomas Hardy is not my favourite rural author,* 
remarked the old lady who lives in Rose Cottage on ^^500 
a year 5^ ‘ his talcs would have been so much more pleasant 
had he introduced persons of education and refinement *. 

At the mothers* meeting the rector’s wife had read a 
story about a poacher. The membere were * upset ’ j ‘she 
had no call to take off our men ’ I 

Toa can cap some of these stories. Pray do so and help to 
keep the countryside snttSng. — ^Editor. 
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THE SCOTS KITCHEN 

ITS TKADITIONS AND LORE 
WITH OLD-TIME RECIPES 

By F. MARIAN McNEILL 

Strongly hound in buckram. Price *js, 6d, net 

Miss^ McNeill has written a most alluring^ book, which will 
provide matter for many a literary dissertation. The opening 
chapters are full of curious information and apposite excerpts.— 
Morning Post, 

A cookery book for the^ humanist. Full of good scholarship and 
good wit in its application.— Times Literary Supflement, 


A DICTIONARY 
OF POULTRY 

By D. F. SUTTTE 

With introduction by 

JOHN KIRKWOOD, B.Sc., N.D.A., N.D.D. 

Senior Lecturer in Agriculture, West of 
Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

A complete work of reference dealing with every aspect of 
Poultry-keeping. We can hardly imagine any question con¬ 
nected with poultry about which information is not given. 

Fully Illustrated. Price 7 /. 6d, net 


Full particulars of the above books on application ! 

BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED 

50 Om BAILEY LONDON, E.C 4 
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The Garden 
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God Knows ! 

W E sow with all the art we know and not a plant appears. 

A single seed from any weed a thousand children rears. 
If we could weed and seed and sow, and plant and water, 
shade and grow 

By wishing, dreaming, weeping, willing, thinking, feelings 
speaking, trilling, 

And thus the wells and rivers filling, 

Would gardens more harmonious blow 
Than in the way of soil and stone 
Of sun and rain and wind and snow ? 

’Twould hardly be so good, I trow. 

E.K. 


‘ The old gardener died last night,* writes a reader. ‘ In 
the midst of his fearful pain he told the maid where the 
potatoes were and said what was to be done with the frame 
if the sun came out.* 

For a fifteen years* period my friend had grown his 
onions always on the same ground, and I have never seen a 
harder or brighter-skinned crop. His currants and goose¬ 
berries are all single upright cordons in wired cages. His 
cherries were also in cages but had not borne well. Many 
people would imagine that bees would have no difficulty in 
entering cages of three-quarter inch mesh. My friend 
said, * As quite 90 per cent, of bees come to their end through 
injuries to their wings, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
they discover the danger to their wings from the wire mesh 
and avoid the cage and, therefore, the cherries at a stage 
when the cherries would benefit by their ministrations*. 

A WARM welcome to the seventh edition of Robiiiison*8 
enga^ng JViid Garden or the Naturatixation end Natural 
Grouping of Hardy Flowers with a Chapter on the Garden 
of British Wild Flowers, containing Alfred Parsons’ eighty 
illustrations (Murray, pp, 223, 8| x 5 J, 78. 6d.) 
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AS ONE COUNTRYMAN TO ANOTHER 


W E again omit our leading article in order to 
emphasize the importance of and provide 
space for a further batch of letters (bringing the 
total to sixty-two) which conclude what has been 
recognized to be the most 
weighty non-Party declaration 
on agricultural policy yet 
published. This we preface 
by a complete list of the 
writers, who could hardly be, 
it will be agreed, more representative or more 
responsible: 


The Agricultural 
Situation 

Sixty-two Authorities' 

Views on 

What can he done 


Rt. Hon. Sir F, Acland, Bt.,author ‘ Farmers’ Dilemma, &c. 
Lord Bledisloe, ex-Parliamentary Secretary of Agriculture 

F. N. Blundell, ex-M. P., author ‘ The Agricultural Problem 
J. R. Bond, agricultural organiser, Derby C.C. 

J. O. Boving, Swedish engineer-farmer 

A. H. Brown, chairman of Hants P’armers’ Union 

Hon, Stafford Cripps, K.C., farmer in Oxfordshire 

C. Dampier-Whetham, F.R.S., author ‘ Politics and the Land ’ 

J. F. Duncan, secretary Scottish Farm Servants’ Union 

L, K. Elmhirst, landowner in Devonshire 

John Evens, Chairman, Farmers’ Club 

Sir C. Fielding, ex-Directorof Food Production 

Viscount Folkestone, Vice-chairman Pig Industry Council 

H. W. France, farmer in Herefordshire 

Lieut-Colonel F, E. Fremantle, M.P, 

G. T. Garratt, author * Hundred Acre Farm’, etc. 

T. Hacking, agricultural organiser, Leicester C.C. 

Sir William Haldane, Development Commission 
Sir Daniel Hall, Technical Adviser to the Ministry 
Viscount Hampden, chairman Herts non-Party Conference 
Capuin H. W. H. Helby, R.N. 

Robert Hobbs, the wdl-ltnown breeder and judge 
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ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 

FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR - MARINE 

CONSULT 

THE 

LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 

AND 

GLOBE 

INSURANCE 
00., LTD. 





HKAD OFFICE L0N3D0N 

1, I>ale St., Liverpool Chief Office: LComhill,EX.3 


rUNDS EXCEED Aa3.000.000 
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A. Holness, National Union of Agricultural Workers 
Lieut.“Colonel L. E. Hopkins 

D. B. Johnstone-Wallace, E. Anglian Agric. Institute 
Major J. Keith, farmer in Aberdeenshire and Norfolk 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, chairmati of 1923 Coinnuittee 

E. M. H. Lloyd, author of ‘ Stabilization’, etc. 

Captain A. R. McDougal, tarmer on 3,000 acres 

A. P. McDougall, founder of the well-known auction nwrt 
Archibald MacNeilage, editor «f the * Scottish Farmer ’ 

T. Milburn, principal Midland Agricultural College 

The Duke of Montrose, owner of 115,000 acres 

J. W. Moss, a retired farmer in Essex 

Vaughan Nash, late of the Development Commission 

J. E. Newman, Institute of Agricultural Engineering 

Lord O’Hagan, chairman of London Non-Party Confcrci^, 

Lord Olivier, ex-Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture 

Dr. J. B. Orr, director of Rowett Research lastitute 

C. S. Orwin, author of ‘ 1 enure of Agricultural Land 

Ernest Parke, farmer in Warwickshire 

H. B. Pointing, editor of the ‘ Land Worker ’ 

F. J. Prewett, Agricultural Economics Research Institute 
Captain R. H. Rhodes, farmer in Hampshire 

A. G. L. Rogers, author * History of Agriculture and Prices ’ 
Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, ex-Minister of Agriculture 
Sir A. Sinclair, Bart, M.P., owner of 100,000 acres 
Professor R. G. Stapledon, the well-known grass expert 
R. J. Thompson, lately of Ministry of Agriculture 
Christopher Tumor, well-known Landowner-fanner 
J. A. Venn, Cambridge School of Agriculture 
A. R. Wannop, agricultural organizer in south of Scotland 
W. O. Watt, farming own land and for Henry Ford 
Prof. T. Wibberley, author ‘ Farming on Factory Line* ’ 

E. F. Wise, member of the Fot)d Council 

F. A. Woodley, former in Berkshire 
W. Wright, M.P., ex-farm worker 

and three well-known public servants who do not wish their 
names to be published. 
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stalments. In over sixty years this 
Society has never once missed a 
dividend or failed to honour a with¬ 
drawal promptly. 

This means that no sum is too small 
to start towards earning you a SAFE 
5% Free of Tax. 

Capital can be withdrawn at any time 
in case of emergency. Write to 
the Secretary for particulars. 


Th» 


B^CNET 

' BUILDING SOCIETY 

8M3 HARROW HD, LOHDON, W.2 
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W E have the pleasure of laying before our 
readers the following additional letters 
(arranged in two sections, the first from England 
and the second from Scotland,) regretting only that 
it has been imperative rather ruthlessly to condense 
them: 

ENGLAND 

XXVIII.— ‘Utterly Indifferknt Farmers’.— 
There is any amount to be done {a) in getting the farmer 
more for what he sells, {b) in helping him to produce it 
cheaper, (r) in helping him to turn <nit a larger proportion of 
it first-rate (which largely comes down to giving his labour 
more interest and better prospects). Further, wc need (rf) 
land drainage, (^) real security for a good farmer when an 
esute is sold, (/) a fair share of new cottages in country 
districts, (^) a local authority to Ionic after land and agricul¬ 
tural questions only. It is practicable to do all these things, 
but farmers themselves are so utterly indifferent that it would 
be a very difficult and wholly thankless job. It is perfectly 
heartbreaking to try to help them. Farmers co\dd do 
almost anything and will do practically nothing, and as long 
as this lasts the public will of course do nothing either. 

XXIX.— The Method of Control. —I feel strongly 
that something more is needed to assure good farmers that 
their improvements will not involve them in increased rents 
or similar penalties 5 that farmers who farm intensively and 
well shall not suffer the penalties of over-production, i.c. 
there should be guaranteed imrkets 5 and that if the State 
does undertake to foster good farming tlicre should be some 
supervision of the use to which land is devoted. You may 
have a change of central government, but the intentions of a 
progressive body would not go far if they depended on 
reactionary local administration, 

XXX.— Preference to our home and colonial supplies 
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A HOME SAFE 

which is bound like a book, light, yet 
strong enough to resist the coaxings of a 
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XXXI.— Cheap Power. —^There is much land which 
could be made to yield a fair return by proper management, 
but this requires money to begin with ; much land is in need 
of drainage, liming, proper manuring and cultivating. 
Cheap power in the form of farm tractors seems to me to be 
the best means to secure the greatest output per man and so 
allow the farmer to pay the best possible wages. 

XXXIL— A Year's Supply of Grain.— Let the 
Government say, ‘ There must be a year’s supply of grain in 
the country, as much as possible of it home-grown, for which 
a fair price will be paid ’. This would bring all our arable 
land under remunerative crops again. The wealth that 
would thus be assured would gravitate to the towns and make 
them prosperous. Farmers need fixity of tenure, for I have 
found that to obtain maximum crops it is necessary to apply 
phosphates, potash and lime three years ahead, which means 
formers must sink capital in the land and need years to get it 
back. Market rings and knock-outs should be made illegal. 

XXXIII.—^JusT Education !—From a lifelong know¬ 
ledge of conditions in North Western Europe, I feel that 
your contributor XVI in the last number his the nail on the 
head on the need of better general education. 

XXXIV.— Subsidise Wages.—A bonus of 20 per cent, 
on the wages paid on any form would help the problem of 
unemployment would result in better forming and more 
bountiful crops, and would encourage the former towards 
intensive and progressive cultivation. 

XXXV.— ^Non-Party Action. —I strongly favour a 
non-Party treatment of forming. 

XXXVI.-That ^150 MitwoN—This country never 
will be able to produce all the meat or breadstuffs required. 
But there are other branches of forming, at present largely 
treated as side lines—bacon and pig products, milk and milk 
products, butter, cheese, eggs, soft fruit, and vt^etables. If 
it were profitable to do so, all the needs of the nation in these 
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directions could be supplied by the farmers of this country 
(yearly imports, 150,000,000). There should be con¬ 
centration on an improved and specialized production, a 
development of the national mark scheme, and a gradually 
increasing limitation of imports. Farmers will have to 
improve their methods of production so as to bring their 
costs down to a level more nearly approximating to the costs 
of production in importing countries, as the country will not 
stand any appreciable increase in the cost of living. It is 
essential to ensure that the home producer is not knocked 
right out in bumper years by a flood of cheap foreign food. 
As conditions are now, risks are so great that capital is not 
attracted to any form of Agriculture, 

XXXVII.— 'The Chemist and the Engineer, —The 
natural development of British farming in the direction of 
live-stock farming is made possible by the conversion of 
young grass into cakes for winter use and by the intensive 
and extensive growing of forage crojw. I'ln's can be done by 
taking advantage of the recent work of the commercial 
chemists and the engineer. 

XXXVIII.—‘ Settle Down to Business ’.—After all 
that has been done for agriculture in education, de-rating, 
freight, etc., it remains for the farmer to settle down to 
business and make his industry what it certainly can be made, 
a success. Technical knowledge, advice and guidance are 
available on every hand, and the farmer must alter his 
individualistic ways. In my judgment, no further State help 
is required. The farmer must intensify his cultivations, 
organize his labour and create and ultimately sell his produce 
in Ae best possible way in the best of all possible markets, 
which is at home and on his doorstep. 

XXXIX.—A Concordat.— -I am in favour of a con¬ 
ference between the political parties and a settlement on 
national lines. 

XL— Alter _ the Existing System. —Wt cannot 
maintain cultivation because the land is not equipped for 
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economic production. The estate system has broken down 
absolutely and we must get the land out of the control of the 
private owners who are allowing it to become derelict. 
Much land is not properly farmed because so many farmers 
have neither the skill nor the enterprise. Wc ought to 
insist on occupiers being fit to use the land they occupy or 
make them quit. Our only safety is to organisie nwrketirtg by 
compulsory powers and so eliminate the waste of distribu¬ 
tion. The ironing out of the fluctuations in price caused by 
the imported article and the securing of a steady price would 
greatly assist the arable farmer. If farmers will not make 
the necessary effort and voluntarily submit to the measure of 
discipline involved in the organizatiotr of markets and 
distribution the State should supply rile driving force. It is 
surely time that the farmers, as a whole, faced the facts and 
sought some other solution of their problem than the two 
crude alternatives which seem to bind their horizon. Eitlier 
there is to be a lainez fain policy, under which each farmer 
is to muddle along in his own way, without interference 
from anyone, which means, in effect, the continued oppres¬ 
sion of the worker or he Is to enjoy a Protective system of 
State subsidies. Neither of these things is possible. The 
worker must be fairly paid and the State cannot help the 
farmer with corn subsidies. There are other ways of helping 
him, if he will at the same time begin to help himself. If the 
farmers will not accept such help as may be given to agricul¬ 
ture without violating its character as private enterprise it Is 
impossible to resist die conclusion that the existing system 
must be altered to a degree sufficient to achieve the fullest 
development of our agricultural resources, 

XLI.—‘ Then and Not Titi, Then more one 

thinks of this subject the more difficult it becomes because 
even in our small country the requirements are so varied, 
On the bat lands smaller farms of 70 to aoo acres, where the 
former, his wife, sons and daughters can do mtait of the work, 
will carry on because they work 1% to 14 hours a day to 
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provide cheap food for the urban dweller who worb 8. The 
State can do nothing at present. No Government can go 
far in advance of public opinion and the public want cheap 
food. The best lands will continue to pay their way, but, 
if present costs and prices continue, moderate land must go 
down to grass. Result, fewer men will be employed on the 
land, and less food will be produced at home. I'hcn, and 
not till then, tl»e public may wake up to Hnd out that home 
production is desirable. 

XLIL—‘ They are a Drag on Us ’.—I am reading the 
* Folk High Schools of Denmark and 'Fhe Development of a 
Farming Community ’ by three Danes* and I am wondering 
if it is possible to lift up and educate the class of fanner we in 
the N.F.U. are continually battling with, 'they are a drag 
on us. We dare not go too much against their narrow 
views as they are so largely our rank and file. ! f wc had 
lecturers coming to our village, they would have to be of an 
outstanding order to get an audience of the very men we 
want to lift up. My shepherd would he there, also a few 
local tradesmen, but most of my ncighbtmrs would be 
missing. It would have to be a great pc:rs»mality, a natural 
evangelist, to draw them. How are we to get hold of them 
or their sons, who are as hardworking and as ignorant as 
their fathers ? Failing such a spiritual uplifting of the 
uneducated smaller farmer, there seems t«) be no other than 
the Labour Party agricultural programme. And further it 
will be the quicker method. The other would mean wait¬ 
ing for the death of the present generation, if not of the next. 

XLni.-—* O Pioneers 1 ’—^'I'he great need is a rasusd- 
tation of the pioneering spirit. The farmer, the landowner, 
the administrator, the scientist, one and all have allowed 
themselves to fall into a morbid cojidition. This has 
resulted in a vast deal of talking accompanied by the minimum 
of purposeful action, The State and State-aided institutions 

* Thii excellent book, now in a tecond edition, ii publiihed by 
Hamphrey Mafiwd at £». ' 
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can never take the place of the pioneer. It is, however, for 
the State to foster rather than to stultify the pioneering 
spirit. It is perhaps a serious stricture on recent legislation 
and State activity that the contribution to improved agricul¬ 
tural practices made by the land-owning class is a continually 
diminishing one. This suggests, among other things, that 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s schemes of agricultural 
research and education are not fundamentally sound and 
require fearless revision with a view to closer co-ordination 
so that the best use may be made of the really substantial 
body of scientific knowledge that has accumulated during the 
last two or three decades. It is quite certain, for example, 
that the research institutions, the agricultural departments, 
the colleges and the county organizations are not translating 
new scientific knowledge into sound practice designed to 
meet the conditions of the times to nearly the extent which the 
new knowledge calls for. Keen-minded farming land- 
owners (very far from negligible in numbers) and progressive 
farmers with capital (there arc plenty of them) must not for a 
moment think that because there is a State organization for 
their benefit there is no need for investigational farming 
on their own account. It is, and always will be, for the well- 
informed practical man to ‘ invent ’ new methods of farming 
—^and it is new methods of farming founded on scientific 
knowledge, in sympathy with the tastes, prejudices and 
pockets of the consuming public that more than anything 
else will put the agricultural industry firmly on its feet ag^n. 

XLIV.— Home Productjon and a Method.—To 
make any scheme palatable to the town electors a guarantee 
of reduced food costs or at any rate of no increase in cost of 
living would be essential, and such guarantee is secured by 
the proposal to fix a yd. price for the 41b, loaf and a 55s. price 
for home-grown wheat, between which there is ample 
margin for miller and baker’s reasonable costs and profits. 
I do not see that this is more Socialistic than fixed telegraph, 
telephone, railway and waterworks prices. 
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ABOUT MILKING MACHINES 

T he widespread interest which is being taken to-day 
by all progressive farmers in the question of mechanis¬ 
ing the more tedious operations on the farm is reflected 
in the remarkable increase in the number of milking 
machines in use in all the dairy districts in the country. 
By employing a milking machine the awful daily drudgery 
of hand-milking is absolutely eliminated, and in addition 
to this one man and a boy can do the work of 4 or 5 full- 
grown men. The saving of labour, and therefore of 
wages, represents a very big sum in the course of the year, 
and it is possible to pay better wages to the men operating 
the machine. The ALFA-LAVAL Company, whose 
machines are the favourites throughout the world, have 
worked out a hire-purchase system by which intending 
buyers pay monthly just a little less than the machine 
saves them. The instalments paid are spread over a 
period of 24 months. By this means the machine is paid 
for out of income and the difficulty of finding the necessary 
ready money to buy a fairly expensive piece of equipment 
is entirely avoided. This hire-purchase system is abso¬ 
lutely confidential and is financed entirely by the com¬ 
pany, no third party being interested. 

.It would be a pleasure to supply readers of the 'Country¬ 
man’ with full particulars of the ALFA-LAVAL Milking 
Machine and details of the hire-purchase system. Write 
to 
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XLV.— Have we Made a Beginning ?—have not 
yet begun to look seriously upon agriculture as a business. 
We have chairs of agriculture in our universities, but no 
chairs of ftirm economics or management. Secondly, the 
future of the supply of fresh food in this country at the 
cheapest possible rate to the consumers, with a maximum 
possible profit to the farmers, will depend upon the repre¬ 
sentatives of the organized farmers me<‘ting the representa¬ 
tives of the organized consumers, and upon the one knowing 
very thoroughly its costs of production, and the other its 
costs of distribution. Thirdly, a revolution is needed in our 
attitude to the village school, which should at all costs be 
saved to the village and established .as the one link between 
the village and the outside world. If wc could sec in the 
village school a village college in embryo and not just an 
elementary school, our whole attitude to village life might 
undergo a radical revolution. 

XLVI.— Cherchez la Femme ! I do not believe that 
any agricultural policy will emerge from the country, hut 
will only come as part of a general re-organization of our 
arrangements for feeding our townspeople. Any land policy 
which involves public control will certainly have to be 
imposed by the towns, yet it is clearly an absolutely necessary 
preliminary to the towns helping the industry. They will 
not help an industry so disorganized as farming is, especially 
with no guarantee that the advantage will stay inside the 
industry and will not filter through to the landlords. 

It seems essential to rationalize and probably place under 
some kind of public control, the distribution of liquid milk," 
and this might be done for the larger towns, cither by co¬ 
operative societies or municipalities. There might also be 
a hastening up of the Ministry’s work in fruit and vegetable 
marketing. Do we consider the farmer’s disadvantages in 
sending his food to a market which is dependent on the most 

* Another correspondent says he knows a street visited by 14 difibr- 
ent tnilkines. 
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casual and ill-trained housewives in existence. Not one 
English woman in a thousand has any idea of buying food 
‘ in due season She will buy oranges in the middle of a 
greengage glut. She has no idea of using up second-class 
meat and the poorer joints, .so that there is no market in 
England for the large amount of poorer nusu which must be 
produced in the ordinary run of agricultural work, that is 
from dairy cows. The public could render enormous 
assistance, but I do not think that it will, unless wc can get 
the people in the towns to look upon our agricultural land 
and farms as their own estate. At present farmers are not 
popular, nor do they really deserve to be. 

I am no believer in farmers’ co-operatinn, especially if it 
means carrying the process right through to the ccmsumcr. 
These societies have no chance if they go butting into the 
retail trade of our large towns, though they may run small 
scale shops in the little country towns. There is more hope 
in mass bargaining through the N.F.U. and the milk policy 
of the annual collective bargain might be extended to pork, 
which is another commodity in which foreign competition is 
not severe. 

XLVII.—A National Granary and Corn Notbs.-— 
As different articles of agricultural produce arc bound to vary 
in price relatively to one another, it is necessary to fix on one 
of them and stabilize that. The obvious one is corn, 
because (i) it is most necessary and (a) it can be accurately 
graded. The fluctuations in the price of corn are produced 
by [a) good and bad seasons, {i) manipulation by dealers, 
(e) relative fluctuation between the prices of the metal 
standard of value and of the commodity (corn). Cause (a) 
has been nearly cured by the development of transport 5 causes 
(b) and (f) must be attacked. It is not in the power of the 
State to stabilize prices elsewhere. But within its own 
boundaries it can do a great deal W accumulating a reserve 
stock. It is just as easy for the State to accumulate com 
to-day as it was for Jo^h in Egypt, and it is even more 
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important for us who live on an island. The evidenceHTfHlii 
before the Royal Commission on the supply of food in time of 
war, shows that wheat can be kept in good condition for at 
least nine years. There could therefore be no serious 
difficulty in keeping it for two or three. 

Contracts for growing such ami sucli an acreage, at such 
and such a price, for grain of such and such a standard, would 
be made with farmers in the early part of e.nch year. In 
times of good (English) harvests the State would buy more 
largely from English farmers, thus preventing financial loss 
accruing to them as a consequence of doing their work too 
well. On the other hand, should there be a world shortage 
(produced eitlier by world-wide bad saisons or by nunipula- 
tion of the market), the State would sell its surplus by retail 
and thus prevent prices from rising on the poor. When 
‘ family allowances ’ come they should be paid in State ‘ Corn 
Notes and contracts should be entered into by the State 
with millers and bakers all over the country to accept these 
notes in exchange for so much flour or so much bread of 
standard quality. This would gradually, but only very gradu¬ 
ally, supplant the unreal metal standard of value now in use, 

XLVIII.— District Lecturers. —Develop agricul¬ 
tural education, particularly tlie agricultural advisory service. 
The appointment of district lecturer^ which has proved 
successful in Yorkshire, Devonshire, and some other coun¬ 
ties, should be extended until the whole countiy is efficiently 
covered. Our monetary system and the return to the gold 
standard have a great deal to do with the depression. 

XLIX.— More Asyeums 1 —Briuin can feed its own 
people and we arc not overpopulated and there need be no 
unemployed problem. But a nation whose statesmen 
import millions of pounds’ worth of foodstuffs while we have 
1,500,000 unemployed needs more asylums. 

L.— ‘The First Member of Society’. —first 
thing needed by tlie s^ricultural party is a firm belief that 
agriculture is the only thing that matters and that the fiirmer 
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is the first member of society and the rest are just 
wood and drawers of water. If they know that they will 
arrive somewhere. If the towns do not eat what the 
British farmer produces they will soon be reduced to a diet of 
chilled rabbits and monkey nuts with tinned peaches as a 
treat. Soon no doubt the free trader will say that breeding 
children in England is uneconomic. He will have all 
children bred in Egypt where food is cheap and clothing 
inexpensive. The resulting worker will be brought to 
England to work in mines and factories, kept in barracks and 
fed on fish meal. All children will be drowned at birth and 
parents heavily fined. What is wanted is a firm belief in 
Protection and no inferiority complex. 

LI.— If I Can’t Farm the State can’t help me. 

SCOTLAND 

V.— Conditions of Success, NATioNAtiviATioN and 
THE Farm Worker.* —Farming is a highly-skilled and 
complex business, greatly varying in correct method according 
to local and other conditions. Whether the farmer has only 
one or more uncertain conditions to meet, his business is ven* 
speculative and demands judgment and forethought. Sue 
forethought is the more difficult, because the business policy 
he adopts must commit liim for a long period, seldom less 
than a year and generally much longer. He cannot chan^ 
or modify his farming policy, to adapt it to altering market or 
other conditions, nearly as readily as most other producers 
can do. Changing market conditions are probably our 
farmers* greatest difficulty. The producti<in of food in this 
country is under the constantly altering influences of Over^ 
seas supplies, and this country is so definitely committed to 
Free Trade in food, to keep industrial labour cheap enough 
to pay for our main food supplies from abroad, that it is waste 
of effort for the former to agitate for tariffs or subsidies to 

• We are allowed to state that this contribution is by Sir William 
Haldane. The fact that he has forty years* practical experience of 
farming and is a member of the Development Coinmiuion givei im¬ 
portance to his views. 
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protect his production like the Protection given to agriculture 
in most other countries. Thus it is that British farming 
must tend more and more to produce whatever is least 
competed with from abroad, such as whole milk, which now 
represents a very large proportion of our farm production. 
Poultry production is now substantially more imporfcim than 
wheat The Census of 1925 showed that well over three- 
fourths in value of farm produce in England and Wales were 
live stock products—about half of which w.ts meat and 
nearly a third milk. In Scotland the position wjis somewhat 
the same, except that the proportion of meat products was 
slightly higher and milk definitely less. The production of 
fruit, vegetables, etc., in England considerably exceeds in 
value its whole corn production, wheat, barley and oats. It 
seems to be becoming clearer year by year that British farmers 
must concentrate on producing those special articles and 
qualities of food with which imports from abroad cannot or 
do not compete, and leave alone the commoitcr products 
which other countries can produce cheaper on virgin soil or 
with better climates, and cheap transport, Particularlw 
through the introduction of refrigerating processes, there is' 
little to choose between the ordinary home and foreign meat 
in attractiveness to the home consumer. 

Farmers are in two classes: those whose skill and local and 
other conditions enable them to produce food of such speciaii 
quality as to secure to them that limited better cla^ market 
where the buyer considers quality more than price, and on the 
other hand those formers less fortunate or Ic® skilled who 
have therefore to supply the common or general competitive 
market where price is the predominant factor. This 
division applies to those who either supply the market direct 
or do so indirectly as in the case of breeders who cater for 
those who finish the product for the consumer market. 
Broadly speaking, the farmera who can skilfully supply and 
market produce of superior quality are prosperous while the 
other dass have continually to struggle for existence. The 
quality market is limited though it must not be regarded as 
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exhausted. Supply creates demand and there Is constant, 
evidence that even the present demand Is not yet fully sup¬ 
plied. It is by concentrating on the quality market and 
encouraging it to the utmost that our farmei’s can do most for 
their own advantage, and it is here where knowledge, enter¬ 
prise, and energy tdl to the fullest and bring nuwt stiecess. 
The farmer of the opjwsite type is fht; man who suffers most 
in existing difficult conditions and in the latter c!;iss nutst be 
included the very considerable number of so-called farmers 
who have fair enterprise and energy but lack the knowledge 
which study and experience alone give in the intricate 
business of farm production. The surveys of different 
districts in Scotland conducted by the Board of Agriculture 
in the last two years were most interesting as showing the 
variations between success and failure, in conditions appar¬ 
ently similar, depending largely on persona! qualities. 

Improvement in knowledge, practical as well as theoreti¬ 
cal, combined with training in the energetic use of knowledge, 
will do more than anything else for the improvement of 
British agriculture. But such knowledge must he constantly 
helped and encouraged by the State, Education is never 
ending in its application to the individual as well .xstothc mass, 
and there are many gaps still to fill. One requirement of 
great importance is good marketing facilities. This is now 
being gradually dealt with and to it greater attention must be 
applied. Another is the supply of knowledge to the farmer 
in gauging the future of our home markets, for he has 
need of information as to probable future conditions in a 
business demanding sucli a long view of future demand and 
supply. In the United States great attention is given to this, 
every former having before him market forecasts prepared by 
Government experts. 1 ‘hesc forecasts are undoubtedly of 
enormous value. In this country we have practically 
nothing of the sort, notwithstanding the fact that wc require 
these forecasts much more as to our markets, open to the 
whole world, than the American farmer does with his 
markets highly protected from abroad. With the materia! they 
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have available, our Trade Intelligence Departments could 
supply the required information without great trouble or cost. 

In almost every important industry the selling of its 
products is in different hands from the manufacturing, on 
principles rccognixed as absolutely sound. It is a different 
business requiring a different mind. Selling co-openitively 
does not appeal to the individualistic farmer, 'riu’ more so 
where individual quality enters largely into his production. 
It is here that market grading will tell. 'I’he grading 
experiments now being undertaken by our Agricultural 
Departments may be watched with great interest and hope. 
It is a move in the direction of reducing the big gap between 
producers’ and consumers’ prices which greatly dis¬ 
courages the farmer. 

Land nationalization, is claimed by many as the most 
substantial remedy for present farnting conditions. It is 
right in principle that any monopoly affecting the production 
of national requirements should be vested in the State. But 
the management of liuid is a highly-skilled and difficult 
business and one to be entered on with caution. For the 
State to undertake it by any sudden action and without 
careful preparation would be inviting troubles and dis¬ 
appointment which would result in such State policy being 
reversed. The amount of bad management of land under 
existing conditions is the strongest argument against private 
ownership, but the same argument would be turned against 
the State even more strongly if State management failed to 
any considerable extent. Let the change over be approached 
gradually by the State acquiring the worst-managed latid and 
in its good management showing what it can do, and training 
up those who can carry on the process efficiently and further. 
Good management bjr or under the State would be a vast 
improvement on existing conditions which give a modified 
uncontrolled pertnanency of tenure to the tenant farmer, re¬ 
sulting far too often in unquiUified men holding on to &rmi, 
spoiling the land, and wasting its use in a struggling existence. 

But no survey of future farming approadses its complete 
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range without regarding the future personnel. It is the rural 
working class we must look to as the main reservoir from 
which our farmers of the future arc to he drawn, anil the 
efficiency and prosperity of farm imlnsfry in coming years will 
depend mainly on the education and training we now give to 
the youth of that class of the community. In Scotland the 
effect of education, in this class soincwhiit more advanced than 
in England, is showing itsclfalready in marked manner. I,egis* 
lation and public administration must aim to give scope to the 
exercise of the mental powers and characterso being developed. 

VI.—* BsAtN Work —I really do not know or think 
there is any great panacea for bringing agriculture to a 
prosperous condition ; it is all a matter of sympathetic treat¬ 
ment by any Government in power in the w.ay of remedying 
many small grievances, and the M'S! is brain work on the part 
of those engaged in the industry in the direction of mmlern- 
iaing their business methods. A certain amount of * safe¬ 
guarding ’ should be applied so long as this policy is favoured 
and allowed to other industries. I refer particuhirly to the 
importation of foreign skim milk, foreign potatoes, foreign 
malt, barley and ground flour or oatmeal. The necessity for 
safeguarding must depend however on evidence being 
produced that the foreign produce is receiving un&irartificial 
aid in competing with ours, such as Government transport or 
freight subsidies or is being produced with too cheap labour, 
or is not subject to proper and desirable purity standards. 
The cost of transport of goods is of vita! importance, but this 
must be more a matter of organization, and making more use 
of the motor haulage available. Most of the co-operative 
effort to-day is directed by farmers who are not trained businea 
men and meet only for an hour or two occasionally. This 
is no use in modern business. There is an opening for 
‘business brains*, with an underswnding of agriculture, to do 
good work, and I think we have made a good beginning on these 
linm in the Scottish Milk Pool and Scottish Wool Growers* 
Society, for here we have full-time managers, and they pvc 
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every help to those who are willing to trade on business lines, 

VII. — Get Rio of Disease. —I'ulwrculosis and con¬ 
tagious abortion cause very heavy losses in animal husbandry, 
and in addition the first is certainly, and the second may 
probably be, a danger to public health. '!‘he 1924 Act, 
which provides for the slaughter of animals hi relatively 
advanced stages of tuberculosis, is quite inadequate. Some 
inducement to secure the whole-hearted ca-operafion of 
farmeni is required to clear out these scourges. There is 
almost universal distribution of the infection. The Govern¬ 
ment in co-operation with the local authorities might carry 
out tests on a uniform basis throughout the whole country 
and free of charge to the farmers. A payment of a smi^ 
amount per head, say j^i for small herds and smaller sums for 
larger herds, would be given to farmers with herds certifid 
free from these diseases. The amount of money needed for 
the first three years would be very much less than one would 
think. As the number of herds clear increased, it would he 
easier and less expensive for large herds to be made clear and 
kept clear and the payment per head could be reduced. 

VI II . —Att FOR £100,000 A Year.— •! would suggest: 

Legislation : (a) Provide for drainage areas controlld by 
public bodies, with powers to rate on landlords whose land » 
improved, but not necessarily to the full extent of the cost. 
In Scotland there are scanoalous instances of land wasted 
owii^ to lack of drainage } (i) Enable farmers to secure the 
proper maintenance of waterways and drains above and 
below their holdings j (e) Eliminate the * scrub * bull by a 
system of licensing j Compel the marking of eggs, cheese, 

potatoes etc. s (t) Give powers to farmers, with or without 
the TOi»ent of the landlord but under suitable safeguards, to 
obtain compensation on the termination of their liases, for 
the erection of silos, the installation of electricity and other 
permanent improvements} (f) Make the transfer of land 
eaneranddieaper. 

The &ate siiould provide further funds as &st as folly 
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qualified research workers are available, (a) to investigate 
abortion and sterility and other diseases of equal extent and 
importance ; (/^) to study the economies of agriculture; 
(f) to investigate the application of electricity ; (d) to ascer¬ 
tain how to control plant diseases and weeds by bif)logical 
and other methods ; (d) to examine the }Missibilities of the 
reclamation of moorland; (r) to investigate the utilivation of 
surplus milk by the manufacture and marketing of milk 
products. 

The advanced registration of dairy and beef cattle should 
be set up. Superior strains of swine should be identified by 
means of recording schemes. In place of or in addition to 
county organizers and agricultural instructors, highly- 
trained specialists should be statiotted in .appropriate areas mr 
consultation by farmers. These spi!cialist3 should be 
acknowledged authorities upon a particular breed of stock or 
agricultural crop. Pamphlets and leaflets describing recent 
advancesinfarmingpracticeshouldbemoreliberallycirculatcd. 

It is practicable for the State to take any or all of these 
steps now. The proposed legislation would involve very 
slight expense as supervision could, in most cases, be paid for 
by fees charged. Further research and the education 
proposals would require conaderable funds, but 00,000 
per year would be an ample provision for some years. 

IX.— StRINGTHBNED AcRICULTURAt COMMITTESS.— 
(tf) Extend the assistance given to farmers in the organization 
of improved and collective marketing, with co-ordination of 
the efforts being made, (i) Establish county agricultural 
committees or authorities with extended powers to supervise 
and improve farming conditions, (c) Survey and improve 
housing conditions of farm and other rural workers, (d) 
Accelerate and improve schemes of electrical dcvclopmeni^ 
with transfer of control to local authorities, {#) Better 
financial provision for agricultural education and research, 
with greater concentration of effort on the provision of educa¬ 
tion for adult workers, combining technical, cultural, and 
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social aspects, (f) Co-ordinate and reform road and rail 
transport, (g) Extend facilities for ianii drainape. (A) 
Reform the game laws to allow tenatits greater freedom to 
prevent destruction of crops, poultry, etc. (i) Legislate for 
livestock improvement, such .as the ahoiition of the scrub bull, 

X.— Progress and Public Controi. —What agricul¬ 
ture requires—and I think ail these steps are practicahle—is 
(a) more capital for drainage and improveniem in permanent 
equipment; (i) compulsory grading of prttducc ; (r) more 
stable prices for cereals and potatoes. I do not think that f<t) 
is compatible with private ownership of land and I believe 
(c) involves some form of public control of markets. 

XL—‘ I CAN GST ON Quite Well ’—My trouble is 
that I do not particularly wish the State to help me 5 I can 
get on quite well at my farming. That does not alter the 
fact, however, that things are not in a very yooil way A 
large area of land known to me in East Anglia h.is recently 
been laid down to grass I am of opinion that it is a panic 
measure by incompetent landlords and ehieken-liearted 
farmers frightened by surly labourers. In Scotland I think 
they are managing to adapt things pretty well. I gee 
changes to meet the conditions going on all round me, and 
formers as a whole do not seem to be other than fairly cheer¬ 
ful. The men are reasonably well-paid and arc manifestly 
better off than ever before, judging by the well-ctred-for look 
the children have. There are about 60 children on my 
forms and not a piner in the lot. All the young men have 
motor cydes and needless to say something on the carrier. 

The reduction of the margin between the farmer and the 
consumer is the business of the Suite r.itlier thtut uf the 
former as the public will be the greater gainer. 

I do not think that agriculture has been hadly treated by 
the State in recent years now that the unfair burden of rates 
has been lifted. Also large sums are* annually spent in 
research, agricultural education, diseases of animals, sugar 
beet subsidy, etc.—all however with the idea of cheapening 
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food—and the farmer has ‘iome spccud privi!i‘j:<s with re}»ard 
to taxation. Asstiming, h(nvmT, tli.it tin* St,if(‘ wishes to 
give further help to agtictihure, 1 would ''t : • -(i) 'The 
landlord and tenant system is gelfiti}' lery mut h out of d.ite, 
(a) Liberal assistance to in,irfcetin)' scheims 'These will 
need much more tlun cash .issist.inie. l*'.iiini>rs ,ue bv the 
nature of their occujiation, geiienilly unfitted to de,il with the 
large questions of org-mization involved. The help of some 
very able business men is reijuired. (.^) Assist.inee to drain¬ 
age schemes, both trunk and Held. I)rain.tge is most 
important 5 it may convert land almost worrhlsNs into a 
subject capable of nniking a suhsuntial sontribution to the 
national wealth, 'i'lu* rent of land dr.iitKsi by public 
assistance might be restricted to interest on the ownew* 
contribution. 'The public would be well repaid for their 
share by the employment given and the inere.ised volume of 
production and trade afterwards. ( 4 ) 1 lousing. (Jinger up 
the local authoritii-s. ( 5 ) I think the army and n.ivy should 
occasionally be fed on home prmluce. It seems illogical for 
the Stiite through the K.M.Ii. to advertise ‘ Buy British’ 
and the British soldier and s-ailor always to h,ive foreign beef. 
No one thinks of having our warshi|is built in Holland, 
•although the Dutch might do them che.ip. ( 6 ) An enquiry 
into how the large sums paid for ri-search .ire being spimt. I 
have an idea that m.ain isst»‘s like abortion and tuberculosis 
are neglected. 'Then there are a multitude of small things, 
from concern'd measures against vermin to asking the tithe 
owner to pay his share of the maintenance of the land of 
which he claims to be part-owner. 

I N our next issue we hone, on the basis of these 
sixty-two expressions of opinion aiu! of other 
information ami experience, to stiggest the lines on 
which common action may be fxjssible. 

a 

Thirb is some iSiPlub or Library suggestion book in which 
you could kindly wj<te : TUR COUNTRrMAN. 
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As it Seems to Some of Us 

To he « Seeker u to be the beM \e€t nett fn rt Finirr, iiui rii* A ,?»» »nf et^eev 
faithful humiile Seeker he at ike end, Hafipv Seeker, /'»>» f-t 1 fromw^lt 

‘ T&c Agricultural Vote ’ lUumn 

A re ‘ the agricultural vote ’ and the ‘ agricul¬ 
tural constituency ’ myths ? The ‘ Scottish 
Farm Servant the editor of which was an unsvjccess- 
ful candidate in Moray and Nairn, declares that 
they are. In estimating the number of farmers in a 
county he takes the number of holdings over 5 acres 
and multiplies by two to include the women v(»ters. 
For the farm workers, he takes the number f>f men 
over a I employed on all holdings over an acre, 
excluding the occupant and his wife and domestic 
servant. He finds that only in the crofting counties 
does the proportion of voters who are Imhlers of land 
reach i in 4 ; in the principal farming counties it 
varies from 1 in 20 to i in 6. As ft>r the workers, 

‘ the votes of farm workers and tlu ir wives, in¬ 
cluding the sons of farmers, do not exceed 1 in 4 in 
the county constituencies ; in most of the counties 
the farm workers form i in 6 of the voters ’. Com¬ 
bining the figures for the masters and men and the 
women folk of both, * in not a single constituency in 
Scotland could the votes of those engaged in agri¬ 
culture control the representation.’ Comparable 
figures for England and Wales are difficult to obtain 
because^ most of the counties contain several con¬ 
stituencies, of varying degrees of rusticity. It is 
certain, however, that there is not a single county in 
which the agricultural vote (taken in its widest sense 
to include masters and men and their wives and 
dependants) controls the representation. 
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iVanted, n ‘ Waterstaat ’ t 

N ot nationalization of land, but nationaliza¬ 
tion of water is the topic that would have 
interested many countrysides this summer,^ As 
town water supplies, which furnish auost of the 
water used in Great Britain, arc largely munici¬ 
palized, it may be that we are well on the way to 
water nationalization. If it be suggested that 
townspeople have little to complain about regarding 
their water supplies, how about country people ? 
(See ‘ Report on Rural Water Supplies * piisfim.) 
And what must be the end of the cities’ go-as-you- 
please seizure of English, Welsh an<l Scottish lakes, 
not to speak of their higgledy-pigcledy river¬ 
tapping ? County and district cinincils are at the 
same take-it-where-you-can-find-it game with local 
springs. And it is not as if it were only a matter cf 
the quantity of the water economically available. 
There is the quality. Good water does happen t<' 
be the. first need of life. In Holland they nave a 
department of State for water, the Waterstaat. An 
historian may yet marvel that England should have 
added to her Land Ministry an Air Ministry before 
going in for a Water Ministry. How long must wc 
wait, whether by the aid of a new Ministry or the 
Ministry of Health, for the rationalization of our 
water supplies ? 


‘ Com to Britain '—and have Indigemion ! 


* rilHIS is such a perfect place for a little holiday ; 

X I never saw a lovelier coast *, writes a reader. 
‘ But—the catering I And lumpy beds, meaty 
meals, careless service. I wonder if there might 
arise a profession for women who would go round 
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such country hotels showing the owners wlicrc they 
fail, and letting them see why people simply drive 
here to see the place and depart.' \\'t' can offer one 
word of hope. The other day we saw outside a 
roadside inn in ^^'iltshirc the legend, ‘ OMia.i-rrKs ' ! 
What, it may well be wondered, is the rcid reason 
for so much rural cookery being sc» bad ? Surely, 
in some measure, snobbery ! i)ivl we not lately 
overhear a Scottish housewife in England say ; 
‘ The Scottish cook of the best kind has the same 
idea as the French housewife ; she makes as much 
of everything as she possibly can. When I go 
home and do any cooking in my mother’s kitchen I 
am made to feel guilty by our old Scottish servant if 
I am extravagant. Here in England my servants 
make me feel ashamed if 1 ti-y to be economical ’? 
No doubt things would be better in the countryside 
if County Education Committees saw to it tliat girls 
had more (and better) cookery instruction and more 
(and better) domestic economy lessons. But more 
(and better) teaching of moral and social standards 
is also needed ; and here parsons and ministers of 
all denominations as well as the teachers have to do 
their bit. 

Edward Carpenter 

O NE of the most courageous spirits of the 
countryside—^and what the countryside needs 
much more than moral courage we do not know— 
has passed away. For long, as his faithful friends 
knew, Edward Carpenter had been physically and 
mentally prostrate. But now and then there was a 
flash. When one of our readers, Mr. 11 . W. 
Nevinson, visited him this year and told him how 
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well he still was in looks, the veteran ejaculated, 
‘ Disastrously well ! ’ It was hy Carpenter'i 
* Civilization, its Cause and Cure ’ that many of us, 
as young people, were first stirred. 'I'he Covktry- 
MAN is glad to have been able to publish the snapshot 
of the veteran in his 84th year which appeared in our 
issue of January, 1928. 

Jh Open /lie Museum 

F our years before the War—following earlier 
pleas by the. Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum 
and Mr. Ruskin Butterfield—the Editor of Ths 
Countryman made an earnest appeal for the 
establishment of an Open Air Museum. Many of 
our readers have no doubt visited the Danish and 
Swedish Open Air Mu.seums, with their remarkable 
collection of rural buildings and contrivances which 
might so easily have, become fircw<xid or iron scrap. 
The proposals in ‘ The Times ’ for a National Open 
Air fvluseum for our own country are cheering. 
The secretary of the Society of Antiquaries reports 
that he hears ‘ almost weekly ’ of the destruction of 
interesting things suitable for such a Museum. 
What need we of further witness ? No one will 
complain if people who think that such Museums 
should be county affairs set to work on their own 
lines. Indeed there is a great deal to be said for 
local Museums. In 1910 an cx-President of the 
R.LB.A. pronounced the notion of an own-air 
museum ‘ Utopian *; but, as the late Dr. Bather 
wrote, ‘ no one familiar with the Open Air Museums 
of the Continent would say so *. Indeed in 1910 
there was no difficulty in getting support, not only 
from Fellows of the R.LB.A. but from such men at 
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the President of the ^ Society of Antiquaries, the 
Director of the British Museum, the Principal 
Architect for Scotland and the Secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Monuments. 
We arc glad to hear that representatives of the Royal 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the Museums’ 
Association, the Folklore Society and other organi¬ 
zations are now co-operating with the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in the endeavour to get 
something done. Think of the fine old farm 
waggons—including, no doubt, some made by 
George Bourne—the windmills, timbering, stocks 
and pillories, and agricultural machinery and 
implements of all sorts that have been destroyed 
because there was no place to put them. And 
why should not an opportunity be given to old 
thatchers and hurdle and wattle makers to provide 
posterity with specimens of their skill ? Part of the 
Museum would be, of course, indoors. 

So Near hut Tet so Far 

T iHE COUNTRYMAN office is lit bv its 
own electricity. So are the houses or twe 
neighbours not a mile away and within a quarter of s 
mile of each other, lit by their own electricity. As 
the electric power company’s cable is only two miles 
off, it might be thought that, after ail the talk about 
rural electrification, we should all three of usbeontht 
cable before long. Not at all. If rural electrifica¬ 
tion docs not get along faster than it is moving at 
present we shall be making our own light for man) 
years to come. Yet in a British Association papei 
on the New Zealand dairy industry there is a^ir 
news of the part played in its success by machine 
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milking ‘ facilitated by the development of the 
abundant hydro-electric power resources of the 
country New Zealand farms are certainly not at 
as short distances from one another as The Coun¬ 
tryman office and its two neighbours. Ami how 
about rural Denmark, which has to have much of its 
electricity brought from Sweden, and has neither 
hydro-electric power nor coni to make that part of 
its supply which it produces itself ? Some of the 
facts are faced in a half-crown’s worth lately pub¬ 
lished by the Clarendon Press for the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Engineering at Oxford, 
‘ Electricity in Agriculture One }X)int on which 
particulars are given is the operation of travelling 
electric ploughing sets in France : ‘ the contractor 
arranges to tap the nearest high tension line and to 
run a temporary overhead line, often a mile long’. 

A Domestic Shortcoming 

N O plan in warfare has been more successful 
than the flank attack. But the reformer is 
always slow to grasp the fact. Our local bishop, a 
local landowner, and other good men and women 
have been fulminating in the Press this year 
against the flower Goths. But, while continuing to 
offer resistance to the enemy frontally, why not also 
assault on the flank, in two columns, in fact, (i) with 
teaching through the schools—the business of the 
Board of Education as well as of individual teachers 
—bringing home the mystery as well as the love¬ 
liness of the single flower, and (a) by all of us setting 
a good example in our own houses, both with garden 
and wild flowers ? The yield of certain flowers is no 
doubt improved by picking, but anybody who has 
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lived for a few years in Japan must be impressed by 
the low quality of much or our domestic mass fimvM 
decoration compared with that Japanese display oi 
a single spray or dower by which all its beauty and 
%vonder may be comprehended. Few of us, indeed, 
are wholly without sin against taste in this matter, 
If we were only to set ourselves to try to gain the 
finest effect in our houses with the smallest numbei 
of flowers our example would be quickly followed 
by the young maids in their own homes, the tru< 
method of the advance of rural civilization in evei 
so many directions. 

Outside the School 

I N Idbury, we are glad to say, the two mosi 
beautiful sites in the village arc occupied by th< 
school and the Council cottages. Sir Alfred T 
Davies,'the third edition of whose Cult oj the Beauti 
ful in the School (Humphrey Milford, pp. 36 
xs.), has a good foreword by Mr. Ramkj 
MacDonald, pleads that schools should have fin< 
sites finely used. He reminds us that in France 
for a quarter of a century, the Governmental regu 
lations for Scales primaires Slimenmires have requirec 
that each school court shall contain not only a HttJj 
garden but trees. No recollection of the prescni 
writer’s years in Japan is pleasanter than that in sc 
very many villages the best site was given to tht 
elementary school. Sir Alfred pleads for more 
than fine sites. He asks for scats and flowers and 
a sundial, even bees ! ‘ The master of the littk 

country school in Powysland who added bee-keeping 
to the attractions of his school playground found ii 
so potent a charm that his hive soon increased tc 
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six. And not only so, but those bees and their 
hives led in that school to the formation of a minia¬ 
ture joint-stock company among the boys—shares 
6d. each ; to the keeping of proper accounts and 
the publication of an annual balance sheet ; and, 
last, to the distribution among the .shaia-hoKlcrs of 
a dividend at the rate of 208 {xt cent, on the capital 
invested ! ’ 


1 ‘he. Persistent Cyclist 

T hat was an excellent story, told in Man¬ 
chester the other month, about the veteran ex- 
edttor of the ‘ Guardian who, in his eighties, when 
his family has not its eye on him, still cycles. ! le 
had a slight accident one night and a policeman 
addressed him, ‘ Aren’t you connected with one of 
the papers ? ’ ‘ I am,’ was the reply. * \N ell,’ said 
the constable ; ‘ you tell ’em they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves sending out an old man like 
you at this time of night,’ However things may be 
in the towns, we do not believe that the day of the 
cycle—possibly an improved cycle—is over in the 
country. Cycling—^sittingerect on a goodmachine— 
remains the healthiest and cheapest recreation, and, 
with the revolution in road surfaces, a delight that 
riders of twenty years ago never dreamt of. Three 
quarters of a million cycles arc made in Great 
Britain in a twelvemonth, and wc arc glad to think 
that all of them do not go to Africa. 


The Fins Weathsr Ws'rs Having 


W HEN a farmer reader listens to the wireless 
he realizes, he writes to us, * how completely 
the people of England arc divorced from the 
countryside ‘ Wc are suffering (at the time I 
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write),’ he says, ‘ a most serious drought, which, 
apart from its threat to the farrutTS personally, may 
easily make a difference of tens of millions of pounds 
to the value of crops, meat, and milk produced in our 
country. These millions arc a loss to the whole 
nation. A short crop may even put up wt)rld prices 
to some extent. Yet the B.B.C. announcer expresses 
regret that “ the weather is bcconjing unsettled,” 
that “ the fine weather may not last,” etc., instead of 
hoping that a threatened calamity may pass away,’ 

Our Relations with our Relations 

S OME of us have been reading with profit a 
history of British civilization in two fat volumes. 
A piece of material for the next volume is surely 
those amazing photographs of companies of lions 
in the African wilds as much at ease with Colonel 
Maxwell as cats on a hearthrug. It is not only 
that the photographs class quite definitely vulgar 
gunmen with their heads and skins obtained 
by potshots from motor cars. Like the creation of 
a spacious new zoo out in the country and the 
passionate protests which have been made against 
the inhumanity with which so many of the great 
apes, nearest in intelligence and sensibility to man¬ 
kind, arc treated during their capture and their 
transport to Europe, they register an advance in 
imagination and fine feeling which must be counted 
to us for righteousness. 

Thb Country Housa Akropi.an8.— We regret that 
the third article in this scries—the firet of which was written 
by the Hon. Nigel Norman and the second by Colonel the 
Master of Sempill—has not reached us in time for this 
ittue owing to the absence of Captain de HaviQand. 
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AUTUMN’S MESSAGE 

Autumn creeps in quietly, unobtrusively, and 
the change of season is hardly realised 
until It is well advanced. But the alteration 
in tints and the shorter evenings carry a 
message for those who will hear. They 
whisper of cooler nights^and days 
—and such necessary precautions 
as the preparation of warmer 
clothing. I'hen we are very 
busy cleaning, pressing and 
generally overha uling 
Overcoats, heavier 
Suits, and Raincoats. 
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mOTOK CJKS 

SIR JOHN ENQUIRES 

* I my, Prescott, what la all this Knock-for-Knock 
No-Claiui Bnnns business 

* To be quilc iVank, Sir John, In my opinion, mostly 
rubbish/ 

* Oh, how do you make that out ? * 

* Well it is said in all sorts of ways that if the policy¬ 
holder is not to 1)1 ume the no claim bonus will not be 
forfeited. Isn’t it ? BUT it is NOT said that the policy¬ 
holder concerned shall judge I In human nature it is 
nearly always the other fellow’s fault. In how many 
cases can it not be said that the other fellow contributed— 
to some extetU ? ’ 

* Ah—^you mean there are two versions to most stories/ 

’ Yes, of course. Now consider the effect on premiums 

if all these doubtful cases were taken to Court—how else 
establish the blame ? The ultimate cost would descend 
upon the insuring public. Bo they realise that ? Of 
course not; concerned with paltry shillings they are blind 
to the consequences and apparently quite unconscious 
of other points far more important—to them.* 

* Ohj well, what for instance ? ’ 

‘ Oh, take the question of value. How many people 
realise that if their car becomes a total loss all they will get 
under their ordinary policy is the second-hand value—and 
what i$ that ? Note the value mentioned in the policy is 
definitely the Owner’s ESTIMATE of PRESENT value (at 
time insured). Why not call attention to Agreed Itcplace- 
ment Value policies (no argument here) especially as they 
^ are no more costly (usually; sometimes less). The No 
Claim bonus concerns shillings. Here is a matter of 
pounds/ 

’ And so you think-’ 

^ Place your business with competent people who will 
see you get the best possible policy and use it on your 
behalf. Best assured you will then never be penalised 
for what ii obviously NOT your fault/ 

X W. PRESCOTT & SONS 
lasnraoce Brokers for 4S years 
42 Hi£h Street, Banbury 

Telephone ay 



T H K C O r K T R Y M A N 


Simply put« drop^on the (landl^rchief^intl breathe the vapour* 
Perfectly Mfr-^Vnwx* *ctt ** t ^tleT*timuf«iil to the 
retpiratory tyttem. Wonderfully in^v b^uie the vapour 
killt the germs v/hkh cauie the trouble. The toonrr ‘Vipex* 
i» used the sooner wtll your told diiappesr. 

0/ Chemists - 21- and 3!- 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO,. LTD. 


TO COMPLETE THE 
COUNTRYMAN 
It is a pity not to be able to 
refer quickly to Back Nutiilieri., 
even if you do not bind» ab 
many readers are doing 

Indexes (with Titlkfaces) 
for Volumes I and 11, is. each, 
post free 


Back Ncmhers as. 6 d, each 
or tos, per vol. post free 

Set FoK A Year Bocnd, 
(leader’s topic?*) »j», post free 

Set foh a Year supplied 
and iRHind, 15 s. post free 

COUNTRYMAN, Idhury, Kiugbam. 
Oxturd 


Kill RATS and MICE 

tai% mnd ifuhkly with bull it* 

- FERRY* DESTROYER 

OHstmit tuik tlir liiifRmt ri4it, vt*t HARII* 
inm TO MAN. At 3 lMAl.S AND mUtTRY, 



inm TO MAN. AN1MAI.S AND mUtTRY, 
It is a %‘iru «4 and dtin not c«»nts»iitisis tood* 
iti'ift. ( pt. ihi i pt, D* 1 Mt. Dvi» 

In* wish with tmiifr D«m ! 

% BEI 70 R hbrry uhoiio^ * mmm 

OOu tTD. IS.gi, BriUm firry llli)) 
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WIND POWER 

FOR THE 

FARM WATER SUPPLY 

The importance of an adequate supply of cool pure water on 
the farm vt emphasized by agricultural authorities, by whom 
it has been proved that open ponds are subject to serious 
contamination which leads to iU-heoMi and the spread of 
disease among cattle. 

The 

OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
of wind-power qver other systems for 
water pumping purposes are that :— 

Wind Power costs nothing. 

Maintenance charges are trifling. 

The “ little-and-often ” input of 
water makes for a cool supply, 
which is so desirable, especially on 
a dairy farm. 

AERMOTOR 

AUTO-OILID 

WINDMILLS 

RUN IN THE LIGHTEST WINDS 

Outfits supplied from 
m lOs. Od. complete 

Send for partieulars and estimate to: 

LLOYDS & CO. 

(letchworth), ltd., 

lETCHWORTH, HERTS. 




* 





The Covntryman 

Spleti 4 id Lighting 
for yoiir home 

Don’t b«! worried by ditn tight ni a «mcUy, 
smoky, wirk knip, bwt get the Titky l^mp, 
which is mfinitrly sopiirtwr an<\ gjvoi a tight of 
SOD r^intik ptnvfr. l\m Alkllritliih Lamp it 
pcrioctly hntthed in lacquered brass, and h an 
ornament to any homo. 

The TILLEY Sofety First Lamp 

floods th« rncm with etp^nr* white, ttearif f itht. «ntil Uitooilit hot 
oas peimy for its hoint. No wit.k to &entinii*Uy aidlutt. nor 
chimney to break, hxmi fiatathn without bUiinf nolio. 
pAranin it cln^rwr, tairr ant! luperior to petr(4« CtuMi 
neither imoke, tmell nor mtut. 

Accept our Offer of 10 Days* Trial 

Kemit for the Tilley Umr. A* ilholMted, or nn be sent 
C.O.D. post *ml efearecs paid> H alter 10 dayt* trial you Art 
not mote th&n AAitiheti, return lamp auU we will rttund moeey 
in liiH. 

THE TILLEY LAMP CO. (Oepi. 16) 

BEENT WOBKS, BENDON, 


Thf Sorirtv plm Is lor Ij'ca- ir.i md B>ijiirsls 

THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
«*ARETHUSA** TRAINING SHIF 

adit io fin poor boys ssi fitk s ebsuos ha Ult, snSlo hds Uubi to bsoom good 
tad onhd mto itad womsn. 

FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED, 

186 wHl km » Girl Otti tfir in ont cf oar Qlirli* Horn. 

MO wm fin s Boy A Ttis'i Bomt sod Tnioing, 
wiU^n 

J»Alr«w: THSIR MAJEsflirTHE KING AND QtlTKN. 

PRINCESS MARY, VISCOUNTESS hASiqj.MsS. 

PIELD^MARSHAU H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUtlliT, 

Prrnidmi H.E.H. THE PRINCE OF WALKS, K.G. 

Ch$imm 4n4 rr«i«rif t FRANCIS If, CtAVTON, ESQ, 

Oipi0 ChaimM; LORD DAKYNGTQN. 

Cimimtm if ‘‘ Ar*Hm$a *' Cm ,; HOWSON F. DKVITT, IdSQ, 

$m4mi P. BRI AN PELLY, A.F.C, 

184, iiimNsimf Ji^m w,b j, , 

Wkm plmat mmiim •* Tk$ CmiOtymn,** 








IBIK 



BARN BOOK 


is not a mere illasiraied catalogue^ but 
is the standard work on the subject of 
cowhouse equipment Whether you are 
considering building or remodelling your 
cowhouse in the immediate future or not 
it will interest you. 

Write for it 
NOW! 


BEATTY BROS. Ltd. 55 Holbom Viaduct, 
Tdephone: Gty 5441 LONDON, E*CJ 
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RIDING OUTFITS 

FofLADIES,GENTS 
•nd CHILDREN 

Vf^U H'bIMUv Jt.iV. IVttiN'i 
•i fit, fttufiri rijf uml 

V ii;nAf;int<rfi from v«ur 

i)wn inrd*s»iri'n 



Civr. us ^ CAM. OR 
mCNO FOR PATtmm 

Rldlftfjt Uttfwchm f^nm jgt/* 
liUtlivfi* Riding 
Atitl Rr««chcfi /rmn 804 
(ietita* Hilling Suit /trim 

fnty n»f V'lMr uptcial 


BEDFORD RIDINGBREECHES Co. '”MTi.uAL%8o’^. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC. LONDON, S.W.U. ' 

PHncipuIt <?. F. OllioROAM, l1.Sc. (Ewg.), M.l.Mrdi.K., 

5I.LA.E* 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT AND 
TRAINING COUUSGEo 

Head of Department and TmitiJnR Colletfr? i Miss Hri.km 
Mastriis, B.Se. (Lotid.i 

llecognl««d courses of training for the Vnhxmiiy of Idindon 
Teachers’ Certificate in Cookery> Laundrywork, ilousewiferv. \ 
Third year recognised courses of training for teachers In j 
Science Applied to Uoasecnifit Advanced Cookery, Needle* 
work and Dressmaking. 

Courses of training for Cerilfimtes In UousrlmUl Maimgrmeni 
for School Matrons and housekeepers. Couriie of training in 
Houseiiold Electricity. 

Hostels of Hesidence for Students. 

Afternoon and evening elas» 9 S In afl Domesiie Hithjrcti, 
including h»d\tn* Tailoring. Kvening Teachers* i'rrtilh‘ate 
Courses In the Needle Subjects. 

For parUmlan of curricukf^ /ccf, iirktkrxhip»t mftlofrmme 
granis and hwtiela^ ^PP^U lo PrinHpul, 
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All-Electric Radic 




a plug to insert in your house A.O. 
electric supply, and the whole world ol 
radio is yours for pleasure and enjoyment* 

Philips 3*-VaIve All*«Klectric Receiver Type 
B5I4 reauires no accumulators and no 
batteries. It is as simple to operate as 
the switch o£ your electrio light. 

For those people who have no electric light, 
there is also a PhilipsReceiver,Type 2502, 
working from aooumulators and batteries. 


PUUm Oeaeml Porpose S-Vaive 












The Countryma 


ew 


The 

York Nati 


{the oiit^^poken liWf/il tlmviKtit In Ati fritit) 


POLITICS 

ECONOMICS 

MUSIC 


SOCIOLOGV 

UTERATUKE 

DRAMA 


and if invalunbie to people who wi»h to keep in touJi with 
liberal American opinion on c\enl« and tcndcnciei throughout 
the world. 


Weokty ktencMitioiMki A0*ki Stetinn 


Bfitith /Ijifeirf ; 

Gf.ut«UPK M. Ch<iss, H Clifton Cartlmf, hmdon, W,9 

Sub^riplum 25h «A/^ ihnr 
.S'pfnoif’n ttipii mti /rtr tm tfmicil 


The Review of Reviews 

K.liicd hy WICKHAM S I KKI) 

An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 

published on the ifth of earh nmntb 

T he review of reviews, fnumlra in 1890 ami made 
famous by the late Mr. W. 1\ Siead, is now coinrolled and 
edited by Mr. Wirkham Steed, the leading British writer tm 
world affairs 

Experienre gained suetessivpiv as vorrespondent, Foreign Editor 
and Editor of The Timeu tnakes Mr. Wickham StmFs ireaimem 
of national and internutional i|«estioiiH unet]ttttlledi in knowledfje 
and judgment 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS gives the fhmtghi ami humour 
of the world in a nutshell, It ii mdispetisable to lunv torn, wlu^ 
time it saves j to teachers and studeius, whose task it lightens 1 to 
public men and preachers whom it helps 1 to bankers, investor*, 
motorists and sportsmen whom it keeps abreast of the timcj j and 
to those in search of entertatnmemifor there is not a dull page in it 
Pr^fusefy iUkstraled Order fr$myttur Hoohe/kr er Nnma^nt 

The Review ol Reviews, 109 KitiSsway, W.C.2 
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‘ COUNTRYMAN ’ DIRECTORY 

AfiHculturai Swiriy: Hr. J. S, King, l^nard of Agriculture, York 

Buildings, Qttrcn Street, Ediiihufgli 

Rnval SnciHy for tfir Prnmtion of Crueltv to: 105 Jermyn Street, 
S,W*f Apf^ly for name and afldresR of ymir neanst inspector 
Avoncroft Rr^iilrntial Collei^t for Rural Workers ; Avoncroft, Offenhatn, 
Nr, Evesham, Wnrcs 

Certified and Grade A {TT.) Milk Produeers' Association : 16 Ormond Yard, 
York street, S.W.t 

Children, Nalwrn^ Society for Prevention of Cruelty to: Victory House, Leicester 
Square W,C 

Commons anti Pmdpaths Preservation Soeietv: 71 Eccteston Square, Belgrave 
Road. Westminster S.W.x 

Constructive Birth Control Society ani Free Clinic: 108 Whitfield Street, W.i 
Tel. Museum 9528 

Council for the Prestrvotion of Rural Bnt^hnd: 17 Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street, W.t 

Country Gentlemen's Association Lid.: Carlton House, Lower Regent Street, 
S.W.J 

CrmattoH Socielv: Life Membership, £s 5s., inchtdes cremation at any 
Cretnaturium. 23 Nottingham Place, W.i. Welbeck 416S 
Rn^ish Folk-Dance Society: toy Great Russell St., W.C.i 
Fedmdion of Ramhlinf^ Clubs: 7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, Westminster, 
S.W.t 

Food Education Socitiv : aq Gordon Square, W.C.i 

Fruit and Veartable Preservation Research Station: Campden, GIos. 

Girir’ Friendly Society: Townsend House. Greycoat Place. S.W.X Victoria 
55 ^ 4 . 

DiVper A dams A furkuUural College and Ntdionai Institute of Poultry Husbandry: 
Newport, Salop. 

Hfolih and Cleanliness Council: 5 Tavistock Square, W.C.i Muieutn 8031 
League of Naiions Union: 15 Grosvenor Crescent S.W 
Little Theairet Citisen House, Bath: loans excellent stage costumes, properties, 
curtains, and sends out pluy producers 
London and Hottonal Society for Women's Service; (Library and Advisory 
Bureau), 35*37 Marsham Street, Westminster. S.W.r 
Nation^ Adoption SocUiy: 4 Baker Street, W.i. Mayfair 0375 t West of 
England Branch, Abbey Green, Bath 

National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis: i Gordon Square, 
W.C.I 

National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Nalural Beauty * 7 Buckingham 
Palme Gardens, Wtistminater S.W.t 
New Health Society: 30 Bedford Square, W.C.i 

PottUry Club : Established 1877. Annual subscription loi. 6d, Mr, William 
Rice. F.L.S., Three Ludgate Broadway, £.€.4 
Ruml District Councils Association: St. Stephen's House, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, S.W. I 

Scapa Society for Prevention of Disfigurement f» Town and Country: 71 Bccles- 
tou Square, Belgmvc Road, Westininster, S.W.x 
Society for the Preservation of Anctent Buildings: ao Buckingham Street, 
AdelphI, W.C .3 

Society for the Promotion of Nature Reserves: British Museum (Natural 
History), S.W.7 

Women's Farm and Garden Association: aq Park Road, Upper Baker Street, 
N.W.x 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. 

Books WANTED.«~The Rector of St* Sennen, Cornwall, will 
be grateful for any books suitable for a village lending library 
Cruel Sports, the official journal of the League for the 
Prohibition of Cruel Sports.—loi Chandos House, Palmer 
Street, Westminster. Monthly. 2/6 per annum. Post free 
T..AOY Rachel Byno, Kingsinead, Winkfield, Windsor, has 
vacancies for Day Lady Apprentices on her world-famous Angora 
Rabbit farm ; small prennum. Hand Spinning taught. Over 
1,000 Rabbits. Full jaarticulars, stamped addressed envelope 
Painless Rabbit TRAPS.—Kill instantaneously and cleanly, 
3/- each, jr for £tf carriage paid. League for the Prohibition 
of Steel Traps. Dcnray, Wellesley Road, Margate 
Poultry Farming for Girls.-— Thorough, practical, 
theoretical training on up-to-date farm. Carpentering taught. 
Salaried posts found—certificates, examinations.—Prospectus, 
Miss Harrison Bell, Sisservernes Farm, Welwyn, Herts 
I'wo Handsome Hand-made Iron Basket Grates for sale: 
(a) Stands 14 ins. high from top bar but two side l^s are 22 ins. 
hi|;h and back legs are 16 ins. high. Depth back to front 12 J ins.5 
width 22i ins, (i) Stands ins. high from top bar. Side 
legs in front 16 ins, high j back legs tii ms. high. Width 16 ins. 
Depth back to front 9 ins. Box 20, The Countryman 
Work—Secretarial, Literary, etc., wanted (part-time) 
by woman graduate living in Oxford j adaptable, accurate, 
widely experienced i special knowledge of rural industries j 
typist, car-driver. Box 19, The Countryman 

NOTICES 

The Countryman is 28. 6 d. quarterly or los. (or $2.50, 6z 
francs, 10 marks or 9 rupees) a year, post free, direct from the 
ofiice, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. It is also on Sale at or can be 
■ ordered from all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers, and Newsagents 
When you should receive your ‘Countryman.’— 
Subscribers will please report to us should they not receive their 
copies within three days after our dates of publication : March 
23, June 22, Sept, 21, Dec. 11 

Presents and Birthday Greetings.— We are always pleased 
to send copies for a year with any specified message 
Want Advertisements are charged 4d. a word and must be 
prepaid 

MSS„ Sketches and Photos are carefully considered. When 
stamped envelopes are enclosed, it is the rule to return what 
cannot be used, but no responsibility for safety while in the Editor’s 
hands or in transmission can be accepted. Intending contributors 
should pay special attention to the scope of the review and to 
succinctness 

Suggisiions for increasing the njaiue md usefulness of The 
» Countryman are vsekomd 
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Contents 


As Onr Countryman to ANoniiriR.— I hr Ajrrirtjlf umI Situai inn; 

Sixty-two Authorities* Views »« \Vh,i! C,mi fh? I )oni‘ , 

Ah it Srrms to Some oe t's « . w. * 

Advertising Kooks m a Viij.agk - - ^ ^ 

Ark * Kxi’hri'H * Kxvkrt ? ^ . 

Arts in the Vu^kaok, Thk—M usir 

Ulackmore and Hjh Treks - « - « .. 

Books OF THK QtJARTKR- ^ 

Building and Fitting VV.ucr Wheels 

Collector, I'hk— IV. Chairs ^ 

Country Circus, at a, by E.K, 

Country Counsel.*—G anlenfr * Man S<Tvanf* Vaeritiatiun - 
Country Pkorlk ^ 

Country Tales ^ « 

Countryman ON Holiday in 175.^, A, Part I - 
Kf.ECTRIClTY IN THE COUNTRY 

Farmer’s NoTfcuooK, A 

Farmers AND WooDiHGKoNH- 

Fisherman, The—A railor and Hig Flies, bv SalhiriM 

Footeaths Oi‘KN, How to Keep 

For Countrymen AND Countrywomen.- XI. - . « 

Garden, ruK ^ 

Health and the Oeen Air.—S wedish Hard Bread - 
Herdwicks, a Deal in 

Is IT Cheaper to Live in the CVu-ntry oh in Lonikin ? 
lx>CAL Government and Adminis-i ration. How to bring down 
the Cost of Building 
Motorincj Readers’ Talks 
Other People’s Countrysides 
Planting Season, The- 

l*OKTRy.—1. Her Grateful Childivn i jS ; God Knows- 
Poultry*— 43 Per Cent, from Hriw 
Red Admirals, A Riddle ok, by E.P. 

Rural Authors.—IX. The Thne«lier-Poct 
Swimming, The Countryside kdr * ^ 

Tail Corn 

Taking Tramps into One\h House, by Frank Oay- 
Tort Plan kor Land NATioNAU'AATKtN, A, by the Duke ui 
Montrose 

What Country People ark Reading.—VL Saln^ in Irrlaml - 
Wild Like and Tame,—T he Hen and tlie Rat - 


Printed in Gitat Britain at tlie Kemp Hall Ph^»s Gxford, for the 
proprietor, L W. Robertson Smtt, and |niblishrti by him at Idhury,, 
Kinghani, Oxford. The trade can lx* supplied by Mrmm, W. IL Smith 
and Son (7 own Trade), Wyrnan and Sons, Hofa«T Marshall and Son, 
and other Wholeialers. 




Modern Glassliouses 

Embodying distinct advantages 
in design, construction and 
equipment, as the result of many 
years’ experience as specialists 
in this class of vrork 


GARDEN FRAMES in great variety 
far all purposes. GREENHOUSE 
BOILERS and all Heating Require¬ 
ments. Special Catalogue (C) on 
request. Estimates free 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD 

Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers 
LOUGHBOROUGH. Leicestershire 

Lonaon Offios! ttz, VICTORIA STREET WESTMINSTER S.W.1 
Telephone: S91 Lovohsokovob ; 1309 VicrostA, London 
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LIGHI 

I 
¥ 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S 

for simplicity, efficiency, and economy 

A most economical system to instal and maints^^ 
being much cheaper than electricity f> 

Simple in operation, requiring no skilled attentii 

A brilliant, steady and clean light, requiring no man 

Equally suitable for the Cottage or Mansion, 
entire satisfaction guaranteed 

Complete installations undertaken, in any part 
die country, with our own skilled Fifttera 

Write for New Booklet 


tl«| 

a 


THE ACETYLENE CORPGRATK 
OF GREAT BRITAIN LT 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINS' 

S.W.I 





